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THE TRANSIATOR'S PREFACE. 



I cannot persuade myself, that the complaints which 
we hear frequently of the frivolous nature pf the pub- 
lic taste in matters of literature, are so far to be relied 
op, as to make me despair of a fevorable reception of 
the following work. A History of the Chriatiw 
Church, composed with judgement, taste, and candor, 
drawn with uncommon discernment and industry from 
the best sources, enriched with much useful learning 
and several important discoveries, and connected with 
the history of arts, philosophy, and civil government, 
is an object that will very probably attract the atten* 
tion of many, and moat undoubtedly excite the curio* 
sity of the judicious and the wise. A work of thw 
nature will be considered by the philosopher, as an 
important branch of the history of the human mind ; 
and X need not mention a multitude of reasons that 
render it peculiarly interesting to the Christian. 
Besides, there has not hitherto appeared, in English, any 
complete history of the church, that represents ita 
revolutions, its divisions, and doctrines, with impartiality 
and truth, exposes the delusions of popish legends, 
breathes a spirit of moderation and freedom, and, keep- 
ing perpetually in the view of the reader the true 
nature and design of the Christian religion, points out 
those deviations from its beautiful, sin^plicity, which 
have been too frequent amQQg all orders of men ami 
in all ages of the world.* 

* We omit the intervening part of Dr. Maclaine's Preface, be* 
cause its insertion is rendered unnecessary by die 

Hotel) winch £p fitittrJaf g&tju 
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■'• How fer justicfr has baen done to ttris excetient work, 
in the following translation, is a point that must be 
left to the decision of those who may think proper to 
flfcHtie it with attention. I can say, with the strictest 
tratfc, tfeat I have spared no pains to render it worthy 
eflheir gracious acceptance; *and this Consideration 
gives me some data* to their caador and indulgence, 
for any defects they may find in it. I have endeavoured 
to render my translation faithful, but never proposed 
to render it entirely literal. The style of the original 
is by no means a model to imitate, in a work designed 
for general use. Dr. Mosheim affected brevity, and 
labored to crowd many things into few words; thus 
his diction, though pure and correct, became senten- 
tious and harsh, without that harmony which pleases 
the ear, or those transitions which make a narration 
flow with ease. This being the case, I have sometimes 
taken considerable liberties with my author, and fol- 
lowed the spirit of his narrative without adhering 
strictly to the letter. Where, indeed, the Latin phrase 
appeared to me elegant, expressive, and compatible 
with, the English idiom, I have constantly followed it ; 
but, in all other cases, I have departed from it, and 
have often added a few sentences, to render an obser- 
vation more striking, a fact more clear, a portrait 
more finished. Had I been translating Cicero or 
Tacitus, I should not have thought such freedom par- 
donable. The translation of a classic author, like the 
copy of a capital picture, must exhibit not only the 
subject but also the manner of the original : this rule, 
however, is not applicable to the work now under 
consideration. 

When I entered upon this undertaking, I proposed 
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rendering the additional notes more numerous and 
ample, than the reader will find them. I soon per- 
(fcived that the prosecution of my .original plan MfOuld 
jr^ndec this work too voluminous ; .and this induced me 
to alter my purpose. The notes I have given ac$ pot, 
boherever, inconsiderable it number; I wish I could Mf 
afc^nwich with respect to their, merit and import**©?. 
I vuxMxmiy hope that some of them will be taeked 
upon arnot altogether unnecessary. 
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THE EDITORS PREFACE. 



IN every civilised country, the ministers of religion, 
from the nature of their education, mqy be expected 
to be conversant ir] literature: but ix\ no CQuntry.do 
they appear to be so fond of imparting their thoughts to 
the world, by the medium of the press, as in Germany. 
The greater part of their productions, indeed, pass 
silently into the gulf of oblivion, while some remain, 
and excite continued attention. To the latter class 
may be assigned the History of the Christian Church, 
written by Dr. John Laurence von Mosheim. 

Academical honors and ecclesiastical dignities have 
frequently been obtained by persons who were born in 
the lowest sphere of life ; and it may therefore be sup- 
posed that Mosheim might have obtained such honors 
and rewards by his abilities and erudition, even if he 
had been the son of an ordinary tradesman, of a low 
mechanic, or a rude peasant : but that was not his 
fate ; for he was born (in the year 1695) of a family 
that boasted of high rank and noble blood. Lubeck 
was the place of his birth ; but, in the short accounts 
of him which have fallen under our notice, the scene 
of his academical education is not mentioned. He 
gave early indications of a promising capacity, and of 
a strong desire of mental and literary improvement ; 
and, when his parents proposed to him the choice of 
a profession, the church suggested itself to him as a 
proper department for the exercise of that zeal which 
disposed him to be useful to society. 

Being ordained a minister of the Lutheran church, 



THE EDITOR'S PREFACE. 1* 

he soon distinguished himself as a preacher. His 
eloquence was impressive : he could, wjieid with force 
the weapons of argumentation ; and his language wa$ 
neat, perspicuous, and accurate. He did not bewilder 
his auditors in the refinements of doctrine, or the pro- 
fundities of speculation, but generally contented him* 
self with stating the chief doctrinal points of Christi- 
anity, while he enforced the useful precepts of pracr 
tical religion, recommending pious feelings, benevolent 
affections, an orderly demeanor, correct morals, and 
virtuous habits. 

His reputation as a preacher, however high, was 
local and confined : but the fame of his literary 
ability diffused itself among all the nations of Christen- 
dom. The Danish court invited him to Copenhagen, 
and rewarded his merit by the grant of a professorship 
in the university of that capital. The duke of Bruns- 
wick-Wolffenbuttel afterwards patronised him ; aq& 
having solicited his return to Germany, not only pro- 
cured for him the theological chair at Helmstadt, but 
appointed him counsellor to the court in the affairs 
of the church, and invested him with authority over 
all the seminaries of learning in the duchy. Even 
king George the Second, who, though a respectably 
prince, was not distinguished as an encourager of 
literary merit, entertained a high opinion of the cha- r 
sacter of Dr. Mosheim, and selected him for the 
dignified office of chancellor or president of the 
university of Gottingen. He discharged the duties of 
that station with zeal and propriety, and his conduct; 
gave general satisfaction. His death, therefore, was 
sincerely lamented by all ranks of people, particularly 
as it did not occur in the extremity of age ; for he ha4 
not completed his sixty-first year. 



* the editor's prefect:. 

-His literary labors ypere principally ^omlected Srith 
hk theological prafastian*? He wrote, iatJw fangfcrige 
^of trtciwi t Rome, an accotmt^of the affair and state 
of the GhW^tiairs before thd rieign rf Constantine flue 
Great ;—a vindication of the earl J discipline ;of litinwe 
ttttaries of pure region i~a narrative bf the chief inci- 
dents of the life of the unfortunate Scrvetu^ ;tlte 
martyr of Calvioistic bigotty ;~*<Ussertatfointf da 
Various subjects of a sacred nature;— *nd a translation 
'$£ the celebrated work of Dr. Ralph Gudworth upon 
the intellectual system of the universe, accompanied 
itith erudite remarks and judicious ill ustratious; 

His history of the church was at first a small work, 
jiftiuSk appeared under the title of Instituttortes Hi&torjse 
Christiana?, and passed through several editions. He 
was repeatedly urged by his learned friends to extend 
a work which they represented as too meagre for the 
importance of the subject. He acknowleged the ap- 
plicability of the objection ; but alleged various avoca- 
tions, as an excuse for non-compliance. To the wish 
of the public he at length acceded ; and, having em- 
ployed two years in the augmentation and improve- 
ment of his history, he published it in the year 1755, 
with a dedication to Burchard Christian baron Behr, 
one of the cdunsellors of regency to his Britannic 
majesty for the electorate of Hanover. In the pre- 
face, he solemnly thanked God for having given him 
strength and ability to finish a difficult and tedious 
work (opus difficile, non und de caasd, et tcedii plenum). 
He, at the same time, lamented that he was almost 
worn out with labors and cares. Thus did he seem- 
ingly predict his speedy dissolution ;♦ and, before the 
end of that year, his honorable and useful life was 
dosed by the will of Providence, 



£ttfi jBbnotfs Wffifetote. 
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Being desirous of procuring, for a work so replete 
with infortaation, a mori general perasal than its Latib 
drtfss would ^Ilow, Dr. Machine, a learned minister v£ 
the English church in Holland, undertook the task >ef 
translating it; and the attempt was by no roeiojs 
unsufccessfuL For fads translation t&ere is a permanent 
demand ;< and a tocw edition is therefore submitted to 
the pubtib eye, after that revision and correction wbkh 
appeared to be necessary. A continuation is adjoined, 
that the reader might not regret the want of a religion 
and ecclesiastical history of recent times; and the 
translator 9 * appendix has been enriched with a judicious 
essay, the offspring of the spontaneous zed of Hi di- 
stinguished divine of the episcopal church in Scotland* 



May 15, 1826. 
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THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE 



"The different editions of my Elements of the Chris- 
tian History met with such a favorable reception, and 
sb great was the demand for them, that they were 
soon out of print. On this occasion, the worthy person, 
at whose expence they had been presented to the 
ptiTMic, advised that a new edition should be given of the 
same work, improved and enlarged. The other occu- 
pations in which I was engaged, and a prudent con- 
sideration of the tabor I must undergo in the correction 
and augmentation of a work in which I myself per- 
ceived so many imperfections, prevented my yielding, for 
a long time, to his earnest solicitations. But the im- 
portunities of my friends at length prevailed upon me 
to undertake the difficult task ; and I have assiduously 
employed my hours of leisure, during two years, in 
bringing the work to as high a degree of perfection as 
I am capable of giving to it ; so that now these Elements 
of Ecclesiastical History appear under a new form, and 
the changes they have undergone are certainly advan- 
tageous in • every respect. I have still retained the 
division of the whole into certain periods ; for, though 
a continued narration would have been more agreeable 
to my own taste, and had also several circumstances to 
recommend it, yet the counsels of some learned men 
who have experienced the great advantages of this 
division, engaged me to prefer the former to every other 
method; and indeed, when we examine this matter 
with due attention, we shall be disposed to allow, that 
the author, who proposes comprehending in one work 
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all the observations and facts which are necessary to 
an acquaintance with the state of Christianity in the 
different ages of the church, will find it impossible to 
execute this design, without adopting certain general 
divisions of time, and others of a more particular kind, 
naturally pointed out by the variety of objects that 
demand a place in his history. And, as this was my 
design in the following work, I have left its primitive 
form entire, and made it my principal business to cor* 
rect, improve, and augment it in such a manner, as to 
render it more instructive and entertaining to the 
reader. 

My principal care. has been employed in establishing 
upon the most solid foundations, and confirming by 
the most respectable authority, the credit of the fiicts 
related in this history. For this purpose, I have dravf n 
from the fountain-head, and have gone to those genuine,, 
sources from which the pure and uncorrupted streamy 
of Evidence flow. I have consulted the best authors 
of every age, and chiefly those who were contemporary 
with the events which they record, or lived near the 
periods in Which they happened ; and I have (en- 
deavoured to report their contents with brevity, per- 
spicuity, and precision. Abbreviators, generally 
speaking, do little more than reduce to a short and 
narrow compass those large bodies of history, which 
have been compiled from original authors. This me- 
thod may be, in some measure, justified by several 
reasons, and therefore is not to be entirely disapproved : 
hencfc, nevertheless, it happens, that the errors, which 
almost always abound in large and voluminous pro- 
ductions, are propagated with facility, and, passing from 
one book into many, are unhappily handed down from 
age to age. This I had formerly observed in several 
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abridgements; and I had lately the mortification «#? 
find some instances of this in my work, when I &x* 
amined it by the pure lamps of antiquity, and corw- 
pared it with those original records which are con- 
sidered as the genuine sources of sacred history* It was 
then that I perceived the danger of confiding implicitly 
even in those who are the most generally esteemed en 
account ol their fidelity, penetration, and diligence ; titod 
it was then also that I became sensible of the necessity 
of adding, suppressing, changing, and correcting several 
things in the small work (already mentioned) which I 
formerly published* Jn the execution of this necessary 
tasfc, I can affirm with truth, that I have not been 
deficient in perseverance, industry, or attention ; and 
yet, with all these, it is exceedingly difficult to avoid 
mistakes of every kind, as those who are acquainted 
with the nature of historical researches abundantly 
know. How far 1 have approached to that inaccessible 
degree of exactness, which is chargeable with no errtr* 
must bfe left to the decision of those whose extensive 
kaowkge of the Christian history entitles them to pro* 
ndufice judgement in this matter. That such may 
judge with the greater facility, I have mentioned the 
authors who have been my guides ; and, if I have in 
any respect misrepresented their accounts or their 
sentiments, I must confess that I am much more inex<- 
cttsable than some other historians, who have met with 
and deserved the same reproach, since I have attend 
tively perused and compared the various authors to 
whose testimony I appeal, having formed a resolution 
of trusting to no authority inferior to that of the 
original sources of historical truth. In order to execute, 
rffeh some degree of success, the design I formed of 
rendering my abridgement more perfect, and of giving 



t^ ^hUtory (rfihe i^hurch^aft h it stands in the iikm* 
authentic records, and in tb<j.writiag3 of those whosi 
authwity. is most reapectalple, Irfcand myself obliged 
to n^ke xnaoy iphaqge^ and addkioes. These will be 
visible through the whole of t the ioUowbig warky but 
roc#e 59p?c^ftUy iii .the third hook* which comprehends* 
the bi$tory pf> the Christian* iand particularly of the 
I^ttin opr. western church, from Charlemagne to the rise 
of Luther and the commencement of the Reformation* 

» « 

This period fi£ history, Jhwgh it $ix*und wkb shining 
e^^niples^.tfeQMgh^t be unspealwbly useful as a key to 
tb^ k«>o^l^ft jof thepQiitieal ** welt as religipus state 
of Euroj^, though ,it be . singularly adapted to unfeidL 
the. origin &j*d e^tplQia the reasons of: njany modem 
transactions* has nevertheless been hitherto treated with( 
less perspicuity, solidity, end elegance^ than any other 
fafrmdLAC.^^^ Many writer* 

hM&. attempted to J&rQW light upon, this interesting 
I^riod; buft, the barbarous style of one part of the 
mujjb^SY the profound ignorance of some, and the pat* 
tial .and factious spirit of others, are such as render 
tfcfff* by no ^w^ns inviting ; and the enormous bulk 
and f*cfgsive ., price of the productions, rf, some^of 
the }%$, jOf t&ese wi>t^ must /necessarily make them 
scarce- , : Jt k J^her to be obserred^ that sorn^of tfee 
mpst valn^ble records .that , belong to the period now 
uflder consideration, remain yet' in manuscript in the 
collections of the odious (or the opulent, who are will* 
i^g to pass for, such), and are thus concealed from 
pifbliq . view. Those who consider these circumstances 
will no long&r be surprised, that, in this part of the 
sutye$t* the, most learned and laborious writers haye 
omitted many things r of consequence, and treated 1 
others without sticqese. , Amongst these, the annalists? 
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and other historians, so highly celebrated by the dhurcb 
of Rome, such as Baronius, Raynaldus, BzoviUs, 
Manriques, and Wadding, though they were amply 
furnished with ancient manuscripts and records, have 
nevertheless committed more faults, and fallen into 
errors of greater consequence, than other writers; 
who were far inferior to them in learning and credit, 
&nd had much less access to original records than they 
were favored with. ? 

These considerations induce me to hope, that thft 
work which I now present to the public will neither ap- 
pear superfluous nor be found useless. For, as I have 
employed many years in the most laborious researches, 
irt order to acquire a thorough acquaintance with th£ 
hittory of Christianity from the eighth century ddWfi- 
wrtrds, and as I flatter myself that, by the aid both of 
printed works and manuscripts too little consulted, t 
hhVe arrived at a more certain and Satisfactory kndw- 
Idge of that period than is to be found in the generality 
of "Writers, I cannot but think that it will be doing real 
setVice to this branch of history to produce some of thesfe 
difccbveries, as this may encourage the leanled and in- 
dustrious to pursue the plan that I have thus begUh," 
affd to 1 complete the history of the Latin church, by 
duelling the darkness of what is called the Middle 
Age. And indeed I may venture to affirm, that I have 
brtftight to light several things hitherto unknown ; cor- 
rected "from records of undoubted authority accounts of 
other things imperfectly known, and expressed with per- 
pfekity and confusion ; and exposed the fabulous nature 
of many pretended events that deform the annals of 
sacked history. I here perhaps carry too far that self- 
prafee, which the candor arid indulgence of the public 
a& 'disposed either to Overlook as the infirmity, 6r fco 
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regard as the privilege of did age. Those, howevety 
who are curious to know how far this self-applause it 
just and well grounded, have only to cast an eye on the 
illustrations I have given on the subject of Constantino* 
donation, as also with respect to the Cathari and 
Albigenses, the Beghards and Beguines, the Brethren 
and Sisters of the Free Spirit (whose pestilential fana- 
ticism was a public nuisance to many countries in 
Europe during a period of four hundred years), the 
Fratriceiii or Little Brethren, the controversies between 
the Franciscans and the Roman pontiffs, the history 
of Berenger and the Lollards, and other matters. When 
my illustrations of these subjects and points of history 
are compared with what * we find concerning them in 
other writers, it will perhaps appear, that my preten- 
sions to the merit of some interesting discoveries are 
not entirely without foundation. 

The accessions to ecclesiastical history could not be 
exhibited with the same brevity that I have observed in 
treating other subjects, which had been amply enlarged 
upon by others ; for this would have been incompatible 
with the information of the curious, who would have 
received imperfect and confused notions of these sub- 
jects, and would have made me, perhaps, pass for a 
fabulous writer, who advanced novelties, without men* 
tioning either my guides or my authorities. I hav^ 
therefore, not only explained all those points of history 
which carry with them an air of novelty or recede 
considerably from the notions commonly received, but 
have also confirmed them by a sufficient number off 
observations and testimonies, so as to establish their 
credibility on a solid foundation. The illustrations and 
enlargements, which, generally speaking, have an ap- 
pearance of disproportion and superfluity in an historical 
vol. i. * b 
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abridgement* ;.'.*»: absolutely necessary in the presettt? 

uiTfaeae reasons engaged me to change the plan Iah| 
iamn in my former work, and one peculiar eonsidei** 
tin* induced me to render the present history more 
ample. and voluminous. .The Elements, before men^ 
tioned, were principally intended for the use of those 
who are* appointed, to instruct the studious youth; in 
the history and vicissitudes of the Christian churchy 
and ..who stand in need of. a compendious text to give 
•certain order and method to their prelections* In this 
view I treated each subject with the utmost brevity, mid 
lefty as was natural and fitting, much to the learning and 
Virilities j of those who might think proper to make use 
tai these elements in their course of instruction. But* 
1ft reviewing this compendious work with an intention 
df presenting it anew to the public, I imagined it might 
bit tendered more acceptable to many, by such im- 
pporetnentfr and enlargements as might adapt it not 
Boty to the use of those who teach others, but also of 
itefce who are desirous of acquiring, by their own ap- 
plication, • a general knowlege of ecclesiastical history, 
It was with this view that I made considerable additions 
to my former work, illustrated many things that had 
bfcfcn there obscurely expressed for the sake of brevity; 
ttttd reduced to a regular and perspicuous order a 
Variety of facts, the recital of which had been more or 
tea* attended with perplexity and confusion. Hence it 
ttjfthat, in the following work, the history of the cato* 
Mtie», in which the Christians of the first ages wese 
Involved, and the origin and progress of the sect* and 
Uttfesies which troubled the church, are exhibited witfc 
a*%ftcommon degree of accuracy and decision, i .^u 
Hence the various forms of religion, ; which hove 
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spruog from the excessive lore of novelty, are f i*eprfc» 
sen ted without prejudice or partiality, and with itt 
possible perspicuity and truth. It is also in eonsfe- 
qtience of this change of my original design, thafcJfr 
have taken the utmost pains to state more clearij* 
religious controversies, to estimate their respective 
moment and importance, and to exhibit the a r gu me n t* 
alleged on both sides ; nor must I om&< mentioning' 4k* 
care and labor I have employed in giving an e*act 
narration of the transactions, wars, and enterprising 
measures, of the Roman pontiffs, from the reign of 
Charlemagne to the present time. 

Those, therefore, who are prevented from applying 
themselves to a regular study of ecclesiastical history 
through want of leisure, or by not having at hand the 
sources of instruction, and are nevertheless desirous of 
acquiring a distinct knowlege of certain events, doc- 
trines, or ceremonies, may consult the following worfc 
in which they will find the information they want; 
and those who are inclined to push their inquiries still 
farther, will see the course they must pursue, and 
find the authors mentioned whom it will be proper for 
them to consult. 

It would betray an unpardonable presumption in me 
to imagine, that in a work, whose plan is so extensive, 
and whose contents are so various, I have never fallen 
into any mistakes. But, as I am conscious to myself 
of having conducted this undertaking with the most 
upright intentions, and of having employed all those 
means which are generally looked upon as the best 
preservatives against the seductions of error, I would 
hope that the mistakes I may have committed are 
neither so frequent nor so momentous as to be produc- 
tive of any pernicious effects. 
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I might add more; but nothing more is necessary to 
fbaUe those to judge of this work, who judge with 
knowlege, impartiality, and candor, ■ I therefore con- 
dude, by offering the just: tribute of my gratitude to 
Almighty God, who, amidst the infirmities of my 
advanced. years and other pressures under which I have 
labored, has supplied me with strength to bring this 
difficult work to a conclusion. - - H 



-<. . i 



Gotiingeny March 23, 1755. 
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I. The Ecclesiastical History of the New Tes<- Detrition 
tament is a clear and faithful narration of the trtddi-^^* 
actions, revolutions, and events, that relate to that History, 
large community, which bears the name of Jesus 
Christ, and is commonly known under the denomi- 
nation of the Church* It comprehends both the 
external and internal condition of this community, 

and so connects each event with the causes from 
which it proceeds, and the instruments which have 
been concerned in its production, that the attentive 
reader may be led to observe the displays of provi- 
dential wisdom and goodness in the preservation of 
the church, and thus find his piety improved, as well 
as his knowlege. 

II. The church, founded by the ministry and death Division of 
of Christ, cannot be represented with greater perspi- 2am*»y 
cuity and propriety than under the notion of a society intoExtemai 
subjected to a lawful dominion, and governed by cer- anc neina ' 
tain laws and institutions, mostly of a moral and spi* 

ritual tendency. To such a society many external 
events must happen, which will advance or oppose its 
interests, and accelerate or retard its progress toward 
perfection, in consequence of its unavoidable connex- 
ion with the course and revolutions of human affairs. 
Moreover, as nothing is stable and uniform where the 
imperfections of humanity take place, this religious 
society, besides the vicissitudes to which it must be 
exposed from the influence of external events, must be 
liable to various changes in its internal constitution. 
In this view of things, then, it appears, that the his- 
tory of the church, like that of the state, may be 
divided with propriety into two general branphes, 
which we may call its External and Internal History. 

VOL. I. B 
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III. The External History of the church compre- 
hends all the changes, vicissitudes, and events, thfct 
have diversified the external state and condition of 
this sacred community. And as all public societies 
have their periods of lustre and decay, and are exposed 
to revolutions both of a happy and calamitous nature, 
so this first branch of Ecclesiastical History may be 
subdivided into two, comprehending, respectively^ jthe 
prosperous and calamitous events that have happened 
to the church. 

IV. The prosperous events that have contributed 
to extend the limits, or to augment the influence, of 
the Christian church, have proceeded either from its 
rulers and leaders, or from the subordinate members 
of this great community. Under the former class, 
we rank its public rulers, such as princes, magistrates, 
and pontiffs, who, by their authority and laws, » their 
liberality, and even their arms, have maintained its 
cause and extended its borders; as also, its more 
private leaders, its learned and pious doctors, whose 
wise counsels, pious exploits, eminent examples, ami 
distinguished abilities, have contributed most to pro- 
mote its true prosperity and lustre. Under the letter 
class, we may comprehend the advantages which the 
cause of Christianity has derived from the active feiffc, 
the invincible constancy, the fervent piety, and exten- 
sive charity, of its genuine professors, who, by the 
attractive lustre of these amiable virtues, have JW 
many into the way of truth, and engaged them/ to 
submit themselves to the empire of the Messiah. 

V. Under the calamitous events that have hapi 
pened to the church, may be comprehended the 
injuries it has received from the vices and passiom of 
its friends, and the bitter opposition and insidious 
stratagems of its enemies. The professors of Chris- 
tianity, and more especially the doctors and rule** of 
the church, have done unspeakable detriment to the 
cause of religion, by their ignorance and sloths their 
luxury and ambition, their uncharitable zeal, anigao» 
sities and contentions, of which many shockfm 
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exaniples wili: bfe exhibited in the cbutse of this his- 
tory. Christianity h$&*jfoMi&ffiewie& to encounter, 
evto priiices and magistrates, who opposed its pro- 
gress by penal laws, and blood-thirsty persecution ; it 
had 1 also private and inveterate adversaries in a cer- 
tain set of philosophers, or rather sophists, who, 
enslaved by'stiperstition, or abandoned to atheism, 
endeavoured to blast the rising church by their perfi- 
dious accusations, and their violent writings. 

VI. Such then are the events that are exhibited to internal 
our view in the external history of the church. Its wSami- 
Internal History comprehends the changes and vicis- prehends, 
situdes that have happened in its inward constitution; 
in that system of discipline and doctrine by which it 
stands distinguished from all other religious societies. 
This branfch niay be properly termed the History of 
the Christian Religion. The causes of these internal 
changes are to be sdugfit principally in the conduct 
arid measures of those who have presided and borne 
rule in the church. It has been too frequently their 
practice to interpret the triiths and precepts of reli- 
gion in a manner accommodated to their particular 
systems, or even to their private interests ; and, while 
they have found, in some, implicit obedience, they 
have met with warm opposition from others. Hence 
have proceeded theological broils and civil commo- 
tions, in Which the cause of religion has often been 
defended at the expence both of justice and humanity. 
All these things must be observed with the strictest 
attention by an ecclesiastical historian. 

VII. The first thing, therefore, that should be First, the 
naturally treated in the Internal History of thejjlfg^ 
church; is the history of its ministers, rulers, and tian doc- 
form of governments When we look back to the tors ' 
commencement of the Christiaii church, we find its 
government administered jointly by the pastors and 
the people. But, hi process of time, the scene 
changes, and we see these pastors affecting an air of 
jfire^emihence and superiority, trampling upon the 
lights and privileges of the community, and assuming 

B 2 
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to themselves a supreme authority, both in civil and 
religious matters. This invasion of the rights of the 
people was at length carried to such a height, that a 
single man administered, or at least claimed a right 
to administer, the affairs of the whole church with an 
unlimited sway. Among the doctors of these early 
times, there were some who acquired, by their learned 
labors, a shining reputation and an universal influ- 
ence ; they were regarded as oracles ; their decisions 
were handed down to posterity as sacred rules of 
faith and practice ; and they thus deserve to be men- 
tioned, with particular distinction, among the govern* 
ors of the church, though no part of its public admi- 
nistration was actually in their hands \ 
secondly, VIII. After giving an account of the rulers and 
ofthedoZ doctors of the church, the ecclesiastical historian pro- 
uJ^oahe ce ^ 8 to exhibit a view of the laws that are peculiar 
church, to this sacred community, which form, as it were, its 
centre of union, and distinguish it from all other reli- 
gious societies. These laws are of two kinds. The 
first are properly called divine, because they are imme- 
diately enacted by God himself, and are contained in 
those sacred books, which carry the most striking 
marks of a divine origin* They consist of those doc- 
trines that are the objects of faith and reason, and 
those precepts which are addressed to the heart and 
the affections. To the second kind belong those laws 
which are merely of. human institution, and derive 
their authority only from the injunctions of the rulers 
of the church. 
Rukt meet* IX. In that part of the sacred history which relates 
^**fk? to the doctrines of Christianity, it is necessary, above 
giving a his- all things, to inquire particularly into the degree of 
d^ctrines^of authority that has been attributed to the sacred 
the Chris- writings in the different periods of the church, and 
l,an church ' also into the manner in which the divine doctrines 
they contain, have been explained and illustrated. 

■ 

03V a By these our author means the Fathers % whose writing* 
form still a rule of faith in the Romish church, while, ffi-iftg 
Protestant churches, their authority diminishes from day toxlay. - 
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Fo* the true state of religion in every age can otily 
be learned from the point of view in whifch these 
celestial oracles were considered, and from the manner 
in which they were expounded to the people* As 
long as they were the only rule of faith, religion pre- 
served its native purity ; and, in proportion as their 
decisions were either neglected or postponed to the 
inventions of men, it degenerated from its primitive 
and divine simplicity. It is farther necessary to shew, 
under this head, what was the fate of the pure laws 
and doctrines of Christianity — how they were inter* 
preted and explained — how they were defended against 
the enemies of the Gospel-— how they were corrupted 
and adulterated by the ignorance and licentiousness of 
men. And, finally, it will be proper to inquire here, 
how far the lives and manners of Christians have 
been conformable to the dictates of these sacred laws, 
and to the influence that these sublime doctrines ought 
to have upon the hearts of men ; as also to examine 
the rules of discipline prescribed by the spiritual govern* 
ors of the church, in order to correct and restrain the 
vices and irregularities of its members. 

X. The Human Laws, that constitute a part of Thirdly, the 
ecclesiastical government, consist in precepts concern- SSwo- 
ing the external worship of the Deity, and in certain nie * a . ad 
rites, either confirmed by custom, or introduced by wonhip * 
positive and express authority. Rites and ceremonies 
regard religion either directly or indirectly ; by the 
former, we understand those which are used in the 
immediate worship of the Supreme Being, whether 
in public or in private ; by the latter, such pious and 
decent institutions as, beside direct acts of worship, 
have prevailed in the church. This part of sacred 
history is of a vast extent, both on account of the great 
diversity of these ceremonies, and the frequent changes 
and modifications through which they have passed. 
This consideration will justify our treating them with 
brevity, in a work which is only intended for a com- 
pendiqus view of ecclesiastical history* 
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Fourthly, XL As't^ie^litfc^'^ 

siesthat designed -tb lie the tofcitttoii"t>f charity and concern], 
vTd C e d it. been unhappily perplexed 3 toy intestine^ divisions, -*ott& 
sioned sometime*' bf pfAirita 'of ddctrira*, at><rthein*y 
a Variety of s^ritiftterits abotit certain rife* and 'certl 
monies. The principal 1 a tithbrt : of these divisions ?HaVe 
beeti stigmatised with the title of Heretics, ; and JtheSr 1 
|)ecdliar opinions of bonseqUerice di«tingnifelwd bjr*be 
appellation' of Heresies*. The nature* therefor ffttd 
pitigress of these irttestine division* or here$ies : ax&'tfr 
be carefully unfolded; and, if thisbe dline with jtutgeu 
mentand Impartiality; it must pixtve useful andintes- 
esting in the highest degree^ though at the same tinte 
it must be observed, that no braftclrof ectiesiastifflri 
history is so painful and difficult, on account of "the 
sagacity, candor, atidappliciatibtr that it fequiresr, &i 
order to its foeiftg tre&ted inr » a satisfactory manner. 
The difficulty of arriving at the truth, irt researches 
of this nature, is extreme, on account of th£ injurious 
tiratment-tbat -has 'been shewn t& the heads of refc* 
gious sects, and the tmfaii* representations that have 
been made of their 1 teftets and opinions ; v and thin 'difr 
Acuity has been considerably augmented by- this p&r-^ 
' ticular circumstance, that the greatest ^art o0 the 
writings' <$f those who wetfe branded With the name df 
heretics. have not reached our times. It is therefore 
the duty of a candid historian' to avoid attaching to 
thfe term the invidious sense in which it is too often 
used, since it is the invective of all contending par** 
ties;- and is employed against truth as frequently as 
agdfcist error. The wisest method is to take the word 
Heretic in its general signification, as denoting a pter* 
son* who, either directly or indirectly/ has beenthe^ 
occasion of exciting divisions and dissensions among 
Christians. 






{£8T S A term innocent in. its primitive signification, though 
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aXU. After i. thus considering what, constitutes the in treating 
Matter of £cdesiastical History, it wilL be proper, to S^J|^ f 
bestow a few thoughts, on the manner of treating it, event* are 
a& this is a point of too much importance not to de-J^ < £ Q * l ~ 
serve, some * attention. And here we may observe, connexion 
that* in order to render both the External and Inter- ^c eir 
ual. History of the Church truly interesting and use- 
fidy it is. absolutely necessary to trace effects to their 
causes, and U* connect events with the circumstances, 
views*, principles, and instruments that have contri- 
buted to their existence. A bare recital of facte can 
at. test but enrich the memory, and furnish a certain 
degree of amusement ; but the historian who enters 
into the secret springs. that direct the course of out- 
wand events, and views things in their, various rela* 
turns, connexions, and tendencies, gives.thus a proper 
exercise to the judgement of the reader, and adminis- 
ter^, on many occasions, the most useful lessons of 
wisdom.. and prudence. It is true, a high degree of 
caution is to be ohserved here, lest, in disclosing the 
secret springs of public events, we substitute imagi- 
nary causes in the. place of real, and attribute the 
actions of men to principles they never professed. 
- :X III. Iu order to discover the secret causes ofce*"*) 
public events, some general succours are to be de-i n?ef tig^ 
rived from the History, of the Times in which they io * fc *- 
happened, and the Testimonies of the Authors by of thing*, 
whom they, are recorded. But, beside these, a con* 
siderable acquaintance with human nature, founded 
on long, observation and experience, is extremely 
useful in researches of this kind. The historian, who 
has .acquired a competent knowlege of the views 
that occupy the generality of men, who has studied 
a great variety of characters, and attentively ob- 
served the force and violence of human passions, to- 
gether with the infirmities and contradictions they 
produce in the conduct of life, will find, in this know- 
lege, a key to the secret reasons and motives which 
gave pise to .many . of the most important events of 
ancient times. iAa acquaintance also with th&ma*- 
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ner* fend opinion* of the persons concerned in -the 
events that are related, will contribute much to lead 
us to the true origin of things. 
Moi* parti- XIV. There are,; however, beside. these general 
for ramiLg y iews, particular considerations, which will assist us 
to this still farther in tracing up to their true causes the 
inX »ter- various events of sacred history. We must, for ex- 
nai history ample, in the external history of the church, attend 
church; carefully to two things ; first, to the political state of 
those kingdoms and. nations iu which the Christian 
religion has been embraced or rejected ; and, secondly 
to their religious state, t. e. the opinions they have 
entertained concerning the divine nature, and the 
worship that is to he addressed to God. For we shall 
then perceive, with greater certainty and less dtffi* 
culty, the reasons of the different reception Chris* 
tianity has met with in different nations, when we 
are acquainted with the respective forms of civil, go- 
vernment, the political maxims, and the public forms 
of religion that prevailed in those countries and at 
those periods in which the Gospel received encou- 
ragement, or met with opposition. 
^tem.i * XV. With respect to the Internal History of the 
history. Church, nothing is more adapted to lay open to vie^ 
the hidden springs of its various changes, than an 
acquaintance with the History of Learning and Phi- 
losophy in ancient times. For it is certain, that 
human learning and philosophy have, in all times, 
pretended to modify the doctrines of Christianity ; 
and that these pretensions have extended farther 
than belongs to the province of philosophy on the one 
hand, or is consistent with the purity and simplicity 
if the Gospel on the other. It may also be observed, 
that a knowlege of the forms of civil government, 
and of the superstitious rites and institutions of an- 
cient times, is not only useful, as we remarked above, 
to illustrate several things in the external history of 
the chotcK, but also to render a satisfactory account 
of its Mfterittf/ variations, both in point of doctrine 
and . wopshipr • For the geniqs - of human lawv and 
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the maxims .of civil rulers, have undoubtedly had a 
great influence in forming the constitution of the 
churxjh : and even its spiritual leaders have, in too 
many instances, from an ill-judged prudence, mo* 
deled its discipline add worship after the ancient 
superstitions* ; 

XVI. We cannot be at any loss to know the sources The *>urc*t 
from which this important knowlege is to be de* J^J^^ 
rived- The best writers of every age, who make K*or? most 
mention of ecclesiastical affairs* and particularly those bcderiT * 
who were .-contemporary with the events they relate, 
are to be carefully consulted, since it is from credi- 
ble testimonies and respectable authorities that his- 
tory derives a solid and permanent foundation. Our 
esteem for those writers, who may be considered as 
the : sources of historical knowlege, ought not how* 
ever to lead us to treat with neglect the historians 
and annalists, who have already made use of these 
original records, since it betrays a foolish sort of 
vanity to reject the advantages that may be derived 
from the succours and labors of those who have pre- 
ceded us in their endeavours to cast light upon points 
that have been for many ages covered with obscu-. 

^ty c . 

w XVII. From all this we shall easily discern theTbeewemiai 
qualifications that are essential to a good writer of Jn^dihL 
ecclesiastical history. His knowlege of human tfcai hu- 
affairs must be considerable, and his learning exten^ tory> 
sive. He must be endowed with a spirit of observa- 
tion and sagacity ; a habit of reasoning with evidence 
and facility ; a faithful memory ; and a judgement 
matured by experience, and strengthened by exer- 
cise. Such are the intellectual endowments that are 
required in the character of a good historian ; and 
the moral qualities necessary to complete it, are, a 

c The various writers of ecclesiastical history are eniunera|e4 
fey Sever. Walt. Sluterus,in his Propytaum Historic Christians^ 
published at Lunenburg in 4to. in trie year 1696; ana* by Gasp. 
llagtttdrntS; in his Intrtdtieti* ad ■ Htsteriflm- Seefatiastieanv 
siagdssqiie ejus partes* 
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persevering and inflexible .attainment torftruthrand 
virtue, a freedom from the. servitude ofpnejudim 
and passion, -and a laborious and patient turt*,^ 

Blllld; • ■ ■ :•': , :*« If 

»Lfh^ XVIIf - ThoBe who undertake to write the history 
from a ter- of the Christian church are exposed to the recept|op 
±jjj£^ of a bias from three different sources; from, timet* 
tim, men, persons, and opinions. The times, in .. which "Wtf 
SJ2*" live, have often so great an influence on our manner 
of judging, as to make us consider the events ^biqh 
happen in our days, as a rule by which >wa 
are to estimate the probability or evidence of 
those that are recorded in the history of postage* 
The persons, on whose testimonies we think we b^ve 
reason to depend, acquire an imperceptible authority 
over our sentiments, that too frequently seduces us 
to adopt their errors, especially if these persons have 
been distinguished by eminent degrees of sanctity, 
and virtue. And an attachment to favorite opinions, 
leads authors sometimes to pervert, or, at least, to 
modify, facts in favor of those who have embraced, 
these opinions, or to the disadvantage of such -■ as 
have opposed them. These kinds of seduction are^o 
much the more dangerous, as those whom they de-^ 
oeive are, in innumerable cases, insensible. of their 
delusion, and of the false representations of things 
toiwhich it leads them. It is not necessary to ob* 
stove the solemn obligations that bind an historian to 
guard against these three sources of error with. the 
most delicate circumspection, and the most scrupu- 
lous attention. 
JJ^-'i'SlX.-: It is well known, nevertheless, how far 
nv in the ecclesiastical . historians, in all ages, have departed. 
]|horchhu- from 'these rules,* and from ethers of equal evidence . 
toiy. and importance. - For, not to mention those who lay. 
claim to a high rank among the writers of history in 
consequence of a happy memory, loaded with an 
ainple heap of materials, or those whose pens are 
rathe* guided by,ao¥(U4 vfcw^jiof ; : inte^tth^ by,* 
geaimif tovfc of truth, it is too evidti?t^ Ao w few w in 
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&fttrtj& 'the*? unprejudiced and impartial histow»t 
aere^^ftamtaeittei^ to which 

theynbefoif^oimr thei; venerable and imposing names 
of antiquity, nor the spirit of the times and the tor* 
Httttfaf prevailing aptmon, can turn aside from the 
rtgWM'ptfrsuit off truth alone. In the present age* 
mOffc'fcspecially, the spirit of the times, and the in- 
ftwnefe of ? predominant opinions, have gained with 
ilftffityfifm iwcredi We ascendency. Hence we find firef 
(fbwtly' In the writings, even of learned men, audi 
Watched arguments as these : Such an opinion s 
tYUe f • thet*f6re it must of necessity have been 
atidpte&ty 'the primitive Christians. — Christ has 
CbtfhhariHed us ? to live in such a manner; therefore 
ifWiindoubttdly certain, that the Christians , of 
Mcifttt times lived so. — A, certain custom does not 
tdW^place n<rw ; therefore it did not prevail in for- 
difrmes> < 

V XX. If fhosfr who apply themselves Jto the mm ^^ a $^ 
"sifiorfW Ecclesiastical History be careful to avoid the£Sj t froL 
s&iireeis of error tnetotioned above, their labors ^^^^.^ 
b^etffltiently useful to mankind, and more especially «i Hi^ 
t8-those who are called to the important o^of uh- GenenJ > 
*tr&cting others in the sacred truths and duties off 
Christianity. The! history of the church presents to 
offt^Tetf a variety of objects that are every way 
adapted to confinn our faith. When we contemplate 
here ^hedis^duVaging obstacles, united -efforts of 
kirigdomS and empires, and the dreadful calamities 
which- Christianity, in its very infancy, was obliged 
to encounter, and over which it gained an immortal 
vMory, this will be sufficient to fortify its true and 
zealous professors Against ail the threats, cavils, and 
stfratigems, of profane and impious men. The great 
aria shining examples- also, Which display their lustee, 
more or less; in every period of the Christian history, 
must have ift admirable teftttency to . inflame our 
piety,atid to excite; even in the coldest and most 
irisetisiHe hearty the love *f Odd and virtu** i Thou 
amM»fg v : «volft«i«i^ tfnd fetente that dMtmgHiM 
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every age of the church, and often seemed to 'arise 
from small beginnings, and causes of little comer 
quence, proclaim, with a solemn and respectable 
voice, the empire of Providence, and also the incofr 
stancy and vanity of human affairs. And, among 
the many advantages that arise from the study Of 
Ecclesiastical History, it is none of the least, that we 
shall see therein the origin and occasions of thoft 
ridiculous rites, absurd opinions, foolish supersti- 
tions, and pernicious errors, with which Christianity 
is yet disfigured in too many parts of the world. 
This knowlege will naturally lead us to a view of 
the truth in its beautiful simplicity, will engage us to 
love it, and render us zealous in its defence ; not to 
mention the pleasure and satisfaction that we must 
feel in researches and discoveries of such an interest* 
ing kind. 
and particu- XXI. They, more especially, who are appointed 
] "~ to instruct the youth in the public universities, and 

also such as are professionally devoted to the service 
of the church, will derive from this study the most 
useful lessons of wisdom and prudence, to direct them 
in the discharge of their respective offices* . On the 
one hand, the inconsiderate zeal and temerity o£ 
others, and the pernicious consequences with which 
they have been attended, will teach circumspection ; 
and in the mistakes into which even men of eminent 
merit and abilities have fallen, they will often see 
the things they are obliged to avoid, and the sacrifices 
it will be prudent to make, in order to maintain 
peace and concord in the church. On the other hand, 
illustrious examples and salutary -measures will hold 
forth to them a rule of conduct, a lamp to shew 
them the paths they must pursue. It may be farther 
observed, that, if we except the arms which Scripture 
and reason furnish against superstition and error, 
there is nothing that will enable Us to combat them 
with more efficacy than the view of their deplorable 
effects, a* they are represented to us in the history of 
the 'church. It would be endless to enumerate all 
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the advantages that result from the .study of Eed* 
siastical History ; experience alone can display these 
lo all. their extent; nor shall we mention the benefits 
that may be derived from it by those who have 
turned their views to other sciences than that of 
theology, and its more peculiar utility to such as are 
engaged in the study of the civil law. All this would 
lead us too far from our present design, 

XXII. As the history of the church is External Hm method 
or Internal, so the manner of treating it must be ^SSkmt 
suited to. that division. As to the first, when the «<*! History 
narration is long, and the thread of the history raps ^aiMd*^ 
through a great number of ages, it is proper to^mii 
divide it into certain periods, which will give the nna ** 
reader time to breathe, assist memory, and also in* 
troduce a certain method and order into the work* 

In the following history the usual division into ceo* 
tunes is adopted in preference to all others, because 
toost generally approved, though it may be attended 
with difficulties and inconveniences. -' 

XXIII. A considerable part of these inconvenience* 
will be however removed, if, beside this smaller 
division into centuries, we adopt a, larger one, and 
divide the space of time that elapsed between the 
birth of Christ and our days into certain grand 
periods, which were distinguished by signal revolutions 
or remarkable events. It is on this account that we 
have judged it expedient to comprehend the follow- 
ing History in Four Books, which will embrace four 
remarkable periods. The First will be employed in 
exhibiting the state and vicissitudes of the Christian 
church, from its commencement to the time of Con- 
stantine the Great. The Second will comprehend the 
period that extends from the reign of Constantine 
to that of Charlemagne, which produced such a re- 
markable change in the face of Europe. The Third 
will contain the History of the Church, from the time 
of Charlemagne to the memorable period when Luther 
arose in Germany, to oppose the tyranny of Rome, 
and to deliver divine truth from the darkness that 
covered it. And the Fourth will capry down the 
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string history, from the rise of Lather to the present 
times. 

XXIV.- We have seen above, that the sphere of 
Ecclesiastical History is extensive, that it compre- 
hends a great variety of objects, and embraces 
political as well as religious matters, so far as the 
former are related to the latter, either as c&uses or 
effects. But, however great the diversity* of these 
objects may be, they are closely connected ; and it is 
the particular business of an ecclesiastical historian 
to observe a method that will shew this connexion 
in the most conspicuous poiAfof vie#, bad form into 
one regular whole a variety of parts that seem 
heterogeneous and discordant. Different writers on 
this subject have followed different methods, accord- 
ing to the diversity of their views and their peculiar 
manner of thinking. The order 1 have observed will 
be seen above in that part of this Introduction* 
which treats Qf the aubject-matter of Ecclesiastical 
History ; the mention of it is therefore omitted here, 
to avoid unnecessary repetitions. 
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BOOK I. 

CONTAINING THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE TIME OF CONSTANTINE THE 
GREAT. 

PART I. 

COMPREHENDING THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF 

THE CHURCH. 

CHAPTER I. 

Concerning the Civil and Religious State of the World at the 

Birth of Christ. 

I. A great part of the world was subject to the cent. i. 
Roman empire, when Jesus Christ made his appear- j£*£^ of 
ance upon earth. The remoter nations, which had sub- the Roman 
mitted to the yoke of this mighty empire, were ruled emp,re# 
either by Roman governors invested with temporary 
commissions, or by their own princes and laws, in subor- 
dination to the republic, whose sovereignty was to be 
acknowleged, and from which the conquered kings, 
who were continued in their dominions, derived their 
borrowed majesty. At the same time, the Roman 
people and their venerable senate, though they had 
not lost all shadow of liberty, were in reality reduced 
to a state of servile submission to Augustus Caesar, 
who, by artifice, perfidy, and blood-shed, had acquired 
an enormous degree of power, and united in his own 
person the pompous titles of emperor, sovereign, 

. VOL. I. C 
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cent. i. pontiff, censor, tribune of the people, proconsul; in 
* a word, all the great offices of the state a . 
Tbeincon- I'- The Roman government, considered both with 
venicnces respect to its form and its laws, was certainly mild 
ceededfrom an d equitable b . But the injustice and avarice of 
the corrupt the' praetors and proconsuls, and the ambitious lust 
lion of its or conquest and dominion, which was the pre- 
magistrates. dominant passion of the Roman people, together with 
the rapacious proceedings of the publicans, by 
whom the taxes of the empire were levied, were the 
occasions of perpetual tumults and insupportable 
grievances ; and among the many evils which thence 
arose we may justly reckon the formidable armies, 
that were necessary to support these extortiims in the 
provinces, and the civil wars which frequently broke 
out between the oppressed nations and their haughty 
conquerors. 
Theadran- III. It must, at the same time, be acknowleged, 
aroTefroin* ** iat ^is supreme dominion of one people, or rather 
iu extent, of one man, over so many kingdoms, was attended 
with many considerable advantages to mankind in 
general, and to the propagation and advancement of 
Christianity in particular ; for, by the means of this 
almost universal empire, many nations, different in their 
languages and in their manners, were more intimately 
united in social intercourse. Hence a passage was 
opened to the remotest countries, by the communi- 
cations which the Romans formed between the con- 
quered provinces c . Hence also the nations, whose 
manners were savage and barbarous, were civilised 

r 

* See for this purpose the learned work of Angus tin Cam- 
ptanus, entitled, de officio et potestate Magistratuum Roma- 
norum et jurisdictione, Jib. i. cap. i. p. 3, 4, &c. Geneva?, 
1725. 

b Sue Movie's Essay on the Constitution of the Roman 
Government, in the posthumous works of that author, vol. i. as 
also Scip. Maffei Verona illustrata, lib. ii. 

c $ee, for an illustration of this point, Histoire dee grands 
Cheinins de T Empire Romain, par Nicol. Bergier, printed in 
the year 1728. See also the very learned Everard Otto, de 
tuteia Vmrorn publicarum, part ii. 
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by the laws and commerce of the Romans. And by cbwt. u 
this, in short, the benign influence of letters and mm ^ mmm 
philosophy was spread abroad in countries which had 
lain before under the darkest ignorance. All this 
contributed, no doubt, in a singular manner, to 
facilitate the progress of the Gospel, and to crown the 
labors of its first ministers and heralds with success d . 

IV. The Roman empire, at the birth of Christ, The Roman 
was less agitated by wars and tumults, than it had ? m & n en " 
been for many years before ; for, though I cannot " pe 
assent to the opinion of those who, following the 
account of Orosius, maintain, that the temple of 
Janus was then shut, and that wars and discords 
absolutely ceased throughout the world e , yet it is 
certain, that the period, in which our Saviour de- 
scended upon earth, may be justly styled the Pacific 

Agt* if we compare it with the preceding times; 
and indeed the tranquillity that then reigned, was 
jiecessary to enable the ministers of Christ to execute, 
with success, their sublime commission to the human 

race. 

V. The want of ancient records renders it im- The state 
possible to say any thing satisfactory or certain con* ^J^jJ* 11 " 
cerning the state of those nations, who did not receive 

the Roman yoke ; nor, indeed, is their history essential 
to our present purpose. It is sufficient to observe, 
with respect to them, that those who inhabited the 
eastern regions were strangers to the sweets of liberty, 
and groaned under the burthen of an oppressive yoke. 
Their softness and effeminacy, both in point of 
manners and bodily constitution, contributed to make 
them support their slavery with an unmanly patience ; 
and even the religion they professed riveted their 
chains. On the contrary, the northern nations en- 
joyed, in their frozen dwellings, the blessings of 
sacred freedom, which their government, their re- 

d Origen, among others, makes particular mention of this, 
IP the second book of his answer to Celsus. 

e See Jo. Massoni Tern plum Jani, Christo nascente, reseratum, 
Roterodami, 1706. 

C 8 
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cbnt. i. ligion, a robust and vigorous frame of body and spirit, 
* derived from the inclemency and severity of their 
climate, all united to preserve and maintain f . 
ah »unk in VI. All these nations lived in the practice of thg 
SUi>en,t,tl0n; most abominable superstitions ; for, though the notion 
of one Supreme Being was not entirely effaced in tbe 
human mind, but shewed itself frequently, even 
through the darkness of the grossest idolatry ; yet all 
nations, except that of the Jews, acknowleged 4 
number of governing powers, whom they called gods, 
and one or more of which they supposed to preside 
over each particular province or people. They wor- 
shiped these fictitious deities with various rites ; they 
considered them as widely different from each other 
in sex and power, in their nature, and also in their 
respective offices ; and they appeased them by a 
multiplicity of ceremonies and offerings, in order to 
obtain their protection and favor; so that, however 
different the degrees of enormity might be, with 
which this absurd and impious theology appeared in 
different countries, yet there was no nation, whose 
sacred rites and religious worship did not discover a 
manifest abuse of reason, and very striking marks of 
extravagance and folly. 
bat not of VII. Every nation then had its respective gods, 
Wnd? mC over w ^ich presided one more excellent than the rest ; 
yet in such a manner that this supreme deity was 
himself controlled by the rigid empire of the fates, or 
what the philosophers called Eternal Necessity. 
The gods of the East were different from those of 
the Gauls, the Germans, and the other northern 
nations. The Grecian divinities differed widely from 
those of the Egyptians, who deified plants, animals, 
and a great variety of the productions both of nature 
and art g . Each people also had a particular manner 

f " Fere itaque imperia (says Seneca) penes eos fuere populos, 
" qui mitiore ccelo utuntur : in frigora septemtrionemque vergen- 
" tibus immansueta ingenia sunt, ut ait poeta, suoque siraUjjma 
" ccelo." Seneca de Ira, lib. ii. cap. xvi. 

g See the discourse of Athanasms, entitled, Oratio contra 
Gentes, in the first volume of his works. 
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of worshiping and appeasing their respective deities, CEIJT . ,. 
entirely different from the sacred rites of other *-•— 
countries. In process of time, however, the Greets 
attd Romans became as ambitious in their religious 
pretensions, as in their political claims. They main- 
tained, that their gods, though under different names, 
were the objects of religious worship in all nations, 
and therefore they gave the names of their deities 
to those of other countries h . * This pretension, 
whether supported by ignorance or other means, in- 
troduced inexpressible darkness and perplexity into 
the history of the ancient superstitions, and has been 
also the occasion of innumerable errors in the writ- 
ings of the learned. 

VIII. One thing, indeed, which, at first sight, n° wan or 

lii • .t . .1 • • • A n dissensions 

appears very remarkable, is, that this variety ol occasione d 

by this 

;. (f3T h This fact affords a satisfactory account of the vast variety of 
number of gods who bore the name of Jupiter, and the multi- religions. 
tndes that passed under those of Mercury, Venus, Hercules, 
Juno, &c. The Greeks, when they found, in other countries, 
deities that resembled their own, persuaded the worshipers of 
these foreign gods, that their deities were the same with those 
who were honored in Greece, and were, indeed, themselves con- 
vinced that this was the case. In consequence of this, they 
gave the names of their gods to those of other nations, and the 
Romans in this followed their example. Hence we find the 
names of Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Venus, &c. frequently 
mentioned in the more recent monuments and inscriptions which 
have be^efi found among the Gauls and Germans, though the 
ancient inhabitants of those countries worshiped no gods under 
such denominations. I cannot think that this method of the 
Greeks and Romans has introduced so much confusion into 
mythology as Dr. Mosheim here imagines. If indeed there had 
been no resemblance between the Greek and Roman deities, 
and those of other nations, and if the names of the deities of 
the former had been given to those of the latter in an arbitrary 
and undistinguishing manner, the reflexion of our historian would 
be undeniably true. But it has been alleged by many learned 
men, with a high degree of probability, that the principal deities 
of all nations resembled each other extremely in their essential 
characters ; and, if so, their receiving the same names could not 
introduce much confusion into mythology, since they were^ 
probably derived from one common source. If the Thor of the 
ancient Celts was the same in dignity, character, and attri- 
butes, with the Jupiter of the Greeks and Romans, wfiere was 
the impropriety of giving the same name ? 
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ce*t. t. religions and of gods neither produced wars fior 
dissensions among the different nations, the Egyp- 
tians excepted 1 . Nor is it, perhaps, necessary to 
except even them, since their wars undertaken for 
their gods cannot, with propriety, be considered as 
wholly of a religious nature k . Each nation suflfemi 
its neighbours to follow their own method of worship, 
to adore their own gods, to enjoy their own rites and 
ceremonies; and discovered no displeasure at their 
diversity of sentiments in religious matters. There 
is, however, little wonderful in this spirit of mutual 
toleration, when we consider, that they all looked 
iipon the world as one great empire, divided- into 
various provinces, oyer every one of which a cdrtpin 
order of divinities presided ; and that, therefore, none 
could behold with contempt the gods of other nations, 
or force strangers to pay homage to theirs. The 
Romans exercised this toleration in the amplest 
manner; for, though they would not allow any changes 
to be made in' the religions that were publicly pro* 
fessfed in the empire, nor any new form of worship 
to be openly introduced, yet they granted to their 
citizens a full liberty of observing, in private, the 
sacred rites of other nations, and of honoring foreign 
deities (whose worship contained nothing inconsistent 
with the interests and laws of the republic) with 
feasts, temples, consecrated groves, and the like 
testimonies of homage and respect *. 

1 Ingenious observations are to be found upon this head in 
the Expositio Menace Isiacce of Pignorius. 

QCjp ' The religious wars of the Egyptians were not Under- 
taken to compel others to adopt their worship, but to avenge 
the slaughter that was made of their gods, such as crocodiles, &c. 
by the neighbouring nations. They were not offended at their 
neighbours for serving other divinities, but could not bear that 
they should put theirs to death. 

1 See, concerning this interesting subject, a ver}' curious 
and learned treatise of the famous Bynkershoek, entitled, 
Dissertatio de cultu peregrin® religionis apud Romanos. This 
dissertation is to be found in the Opuscula of that excel- 
lent author, which were published at Leyden in the year 
1719. 
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XX. The deities of almost all nations were either ***.-* 
ancient heroes, renowned for noble exploits ttttd M< ^~ 
beneficent deeds, or kings and generals who had tfetir gods 
founded empires, or women rendered illustrious by parted he . 
remarkable actions or useful inventions. The merit roes - 
of these distinguished and eminent persons, contem- 
plated by their posterity with an enthusiastic gratis 
tude, was the reason of their being exalted to celestial 
honors. The natural world furnished another kind 
of deities, who were added to these by some nations 5 
and as the sun, moon, and stars, shine forth with a 
lustre superior to that of all other material beings, so 
it is certain, that they particularly attracted the 
attention of mankind, and received religious homage 
from almost all the nations of the world m . From 
these beings of a nobler kind, idolatry descended into 
an enormous multiplication of inferior powers; so 
that, in many countries, mountains, trees, and rivers, 
the earth, the sea, and the winds, and even virtues, 
vices, and diseases, had their shrines attended by 
devout and zealous worshipers n . 

CjT m The ingenious editor of the Ruins of Balbec has given 
ua, in the preface to that noble work, a very curious account of 
the origin of the religious worship that was offered to the 
heavenly bodies by the Syrians and Arabians. In those un- 
comfortable deserts, where the day presents nothing to the view, 
but the uniform, tedious, and melancholy prospect of barren 
sands, the night discloses a most delightful and magnificent 
spectacle, and appears arrayed with charms of the most attrac- 
tive kind ; for the most part unclouded and serene, it exhibits 
to the wondering eye the host of heaven, in all their amazing 
variety and glory. In the view of this stupendous scene, the 
transition from admiration to idolatry was too easy to unin- 
structed minds ; and a people, whose climate offered no beauties 
to contemplate but those of the firmament, would naturally be 
disposed to look thither for the objects of their worship. The 
form of idolatry, in Greece, was different from that of th 
Syrians ; and Mr. Wood ingeniously attributes this to that smi 
ing and variegated scene of mountains, valleys, rivers, grove 
woods, and fountains, which the transported imagination, in th 
midst of its pleasing astonishment, supposed to be the seats o 
invisible deities. See a farther account of this matter in the 
elegant work above-mentioned. 
• " See the: learned work; of J. G. VomiuSj de idololatru. 
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csjrr.t. JC. These deities were honored with rites: and 
Tta^T sacrifices of various kinds, according to their respee* 
sbipp*idto ti*6 nature and offices . The rites used iji their 
tfaeaedeitfei. worship W ere absurd and ridiculous, and frequently 
creel and obscene. Most nations offered animals, 
and some proceeded to the enormity of human sacti* 
ikes. As to their prayers, they were void of piety 
and sense, both with respect to their matter and 
their form p . Pontiffs, priests, and ministers, -dis- 
tributed into several classes, presided in this 
strange worship, and were appointed to prevent dis- 
order in the performance of the sacred rites ; but, 
pretending to be distinguished by an immediate in* 
tercourse and friendship with the gods, they abused 
their authority in the basest manner, to deceive aft 
ignorant and wrgtched people. 
confined to XI. The religious worship we have now been ctra* 
Kn^imT* sNferinff' was confined to stated times and places. 
The statues and other representations of the gods 
were placed in the temples % and supposed to be 
animated in an incomprehensible manner; for the 
votaries of these fictitious deities, however destitute 
they might be of reason in other respects, avoided 
carefully the imputation of worshiping inanimate 
beings, such as brass, wood, and stone, and there- 
fore pretended that the divinity, represented by the 
statue, was really present in it, if the dedication 
was duly and properly tnade r . 
Mysteries. XII. But, beside the public worship of the gods, 
to which all without exception were admitted, cer- 
tain rites were practised in secret by the Greeks and 
several eastern nations, to which a very small num- 

° See J. Saubertus, de sacrificiis veterum. Lug. Bat. 1699^ 

p See M. Brouerius a Niedeek.de adorationibus veterum 
Populorum, printed at Utrecht in 1711. 

i $3r Some nations were without temples, such as the Persians, 
Gauls, Germans, and Britons, who performed their religious wor- 
ship in the open air, or in the shadowy retreats of consecrated 
groves. 

r See Arnobius adv. Gentes, lib. vi.— Augustin de civitate 
Dei,lib.vii. cap. xxJtiii. and the Misopogon of the Emperor Julian. 
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ber had access. These were commonly called tftys- *m.u 
t (&§**; and the persons who desired to be initiated ~^~ 
therein, were obliged previously to* exhibit satisfac- 
tory proofs of their fidelity and patience, by passing 
through various trials and ceremonies of the most 
disagreeable kind. These secrets were kept in the 
strictest manner, as the initiated could not reveal 
any thing that passed on those occasions, without 
exposing their lives to the most imminent danger * ; 
and that is the reason why, at this time, we are so 
little acquainted with the true nature, and the real 
design, of these hidden rites. It is, however, well 
known, that, in some of those mysteries, many 
things were transacted which were contrary both to 
real . modesty and outward decency. And, indeed, 
from the whole of the pagan rites, the intelligent 
few might easily learn, that the divinities generally 
worshiped, were rather men famous for their vices, 
than distinguished by virtuous and worthy deeds 1 . 

XIII. It is, at least, certain, that this religion had No tenden«y 
not the least influence toward exciting or nourishing" J^lu 1 
solid and true virtue in the minds of men. For the^tae. 
gods and goddesses, to whom public homage was 
paid, exhibited to their worshipers rather examples of 
egregious crimes, than of useful and illustrious vir- 
tues 11 . The gods, moreover, were esteemed supe- 
rior to men in power and immortality; but, in every 
thing else, they were considered as their equals. The 
priests were little solicitous to animate the people to 

* See Clarkson on the Liturgies, sect. iv. and Meursius de 
Mysteriis Eleusiniis. 

1 See Cicero, Disput. Tusculan. lib. ii. cap. xiii. 
u There is a very remarkable passage to this purpose in the 
Trktia of Ovid, lib. ii. 

" Quis locus est templis augustior? hcec quoque vitet, 

" In culpam si quae est ingcniosa suam. 
" Cum steterit Jovis rede, Jovis succurret in cede, 

" Quam multas ma ties fecerit ille Deus. 
" Proxima adoranti Junoma templa subibit, 

" Pellicibus multis banc doluisse Deam. 
" Pallade conspecta, natura de crimine virgo 
u Sustulerit quare quaeret Erichthonium." 
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cnw. i. a virtuous conduct, either by their precepts or their 
- ^ i " example. They plainly enough declared, that what- 
ever was essential to the true worship of the gods, 
was contained only in the rites and institutions Which 
the people had received by tradition from their an- 
cestors w . And as to what regarded the rewards of 
virtue and the punishment of vice after the present 
life, the general notions were partly uncertain, partly 
licentious, and often more calculated to administer 
indulgence to vice, than encouragement to virtue* 
Hence, the wiser part of mankind, about the timd 
of Christ's birth, looked upon this whole system of 
religion as a just object of ridicule and contempt, 
on the con- XIV. The consequences of this wretched theo* 
^ a !t c ^" logy were an universal corruption and depravity of 
mptionof manners, which appeared in the impunity of the 
mMnen ' most flagitious crimes \ Juvenal and Per si us among 
the Latins, and Lucian among the Greeks, bear tes- 
timony to the justice of this heavy accusation. It is 
also well known, that no public law prohibited the 
',-. ... sports of the gladiators, the exercise of unnatural 
lusts, the licentiousness of divorce, the custom of 
exposing infants, and of procuring abortions, or the 
frontless atrocity of publicly consecrating stews and 
brothels to certain divinities ?. 
The argu- XV. Such as were not sunk in an unaccountable 
^° n the and brutish stupidity, perceived the deformity of these 
defence of religious systems. To these, the crafty priests ad- 
paganum. <j re6ge( j j wo considerations, to prevent their incredu* 

w See Barbeyrac's Preface to his French translation of Puf- 
fendorf s System of the Law of Nature and Nations, sect. yi. 

x The corrupt manners of those who then lay in the darkness 
of idolatry are described in an ample and affecting manner, in 
the first of Cyprian's epistles. See also, on this subject, Cornel. 
Adami Exercitatio de malis Romanorum ante praedicationem 
Evangel ii moribus. This is the fifth discourse of a Collection 
published by that learned writer at Groningen, in 1712. 

y See Dr. John Leland's excellent account of the religious 
sentiments, moral conduct, and future prospects of the pagans, 
in his large work entitled, The Advantage and Necessity of the 
Christian Revelation. 
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lity, and to dispel their doubts. The first was drawn t*trr. t. 
from the ftiiracles and prodigies which they pretended ~ - *~ 
Were daily wrought in the temples, before the statues 
of the gods and heroes that were placed thfcre ; and 
the second was deduced from oracles and divination, 
by which they maintained, that the secrets of futu- 
rity were unfolded through the interposition of the 
gods. In both these points the cunning of the priests 
imposed miserably upon the ignorance of the people ; 
and, if the discerning few saw the cheat, they were 
obliged, frota a regard to their own safety, to laugh 
with caution, since the priests were ever ready to 
accuse, before a raging and superstitious multitude, 
those who discovered their religious frauds, as rebels 
against the majesty of the immortal gods. 

XVI. At the time of Christ's appearance upori The religion 
earth, the religion of the Romans, as well as their ofth * Greek » 

_ ° _ and Romans. 

arms, had extended itself over a great part of the 
World. This religion must be known to those who 
lire acquainted with the Grecian superstitions *. In 
some things, indeed, it differs from them ; for the 
Romans, beside the institutions which Numa and 
others had invented with political views, added seve- 
ral Italian fictions to the Grecian fables, and gave 
also to the Egyptian deities a place among thdr 
own*. 

XVII. In the provinces subjected to the Roman TheRomani 
government, there arose a new kind of religion, ^rown 
formed by a mixture of the ancient rites of the con- nt» ***** 
quered nations with those of the Romans. These q u ered te . 
nations, who, before their subjection, had their own * ot »> 
gods, and their own particular religious institutions, 

were persuaded, by degrees, to admit into their wor- 
ship a great number of the sacred rites and customs 
of their conquerors. The view of the Romans, in this 
Change, was not only to confirm their authority by 
the powerful aid of religion, but also to abolish the 

* See Dionysius Halicarn. Antiq. Rom. lib* viL cap. lxxii. 

* See Petit ad leges Atticas, lib. i. tit. i. 
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inhuman rites which were performed by many 
barbarous nations who had received their yoke ; M*4 
this change was effected partly by the prudence of tte 
victory partly by the levity of the vanquished, and by 
their ambition to please their new masters. 
Syrians of XVIII. When, from the sacred rites of the ancient 
foStfrom" Romans, we pass to a review of the other religions 
JJ"**** 1 * that prevailed in the world, we shall find, thkt the 
most remarkable may be properly divided into two 
classes. One of these will comprehend the religious 
systems that owed their existence to political views; 
and the other, those which seem to have been formed 
for military purposes. In the former class may be 
ranked the religions of most of the eastern nations, 
especially of the Persians, Egyptians, and Indians, 
which appear to have been solely calculated fbr tft§ 
preservation of the state, the support of the royal 
authority and grandeur, the maintenance of puWip 
peace, and the advancement of civil virtues. Under 
the military class may be comprehended the religious 
system of the northern nations, since all the tradfe 
tions that we find among the Germans, the Britoris, 
the Celts, and the Goths, concerning their divinities^ 
have a manifest tendency to excite and nourish forti- 
tude and ferocity, an insensibility of danger, and a 
contempt of life. An attentive inquiry into the reli- 
gions of these respective nations, will abundantly 
Verify what is here asserted. 
The wiser XIX. None of these nations, indeed, ever arrived 
J""*** 6 at ' such an universal excess of barbarism and igno- 
couidnot ranee, as not to have some discerning men among 
edlTof Si- tkem, w ^° were sens ible of the extravagance of all 
content reii- these religions. But, of these sagacious observers, 
• Tion,# some were destitute of the weight and authority that 
were necessary to remedy those over-grown evils ; and 
others wanted the will to exert themselves in such a 
glorious cause. And the truth is, none of them had 
wisdom equal to such a solemn and arduous enter- 
pp^e; >. ^h^^^P^^ * manifestly from the laborious 
but useless efforts tif some of the Greek and Roman 
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philosophers against the vulgar superstitions. These c»nt, i. 
yenerable sages delivered, in their writings, many ""***"" 
sublime things concerning the nature of God, and the 
duties incumbent upon men ; they disputed with saga- 
city against the popular religion ; but to all this th$y 
added such chimerical notions, and such absurd sub- 
titties of their own, as may serve to convince us that 
it belongs to God alone, and not to man, to reveal the 
truth without any mixture of impurity or error. 

XX. About the time of Christ's appearance upon Two kinds of 
earthy there were two kinds of philosophy which pre- jJSjJSta at 
vailed among the civilised nations. One was the phi- the time of 
losophy of the Greeks, adopted also by the Romans;^ 1 
and the other, that of the Orientals, which had a 
•eat number of votaries in Persia, Syria, Chaldea, 
Igypt; and even among the Jews. The former was 
distinguished by the simple title of philosophy. The 
latter was honored with the more pompous appella- 
tion of science or knowlege b , since those who 
embraced the latter sect pretended to be the restorers 
of the knowlege of God, which was lost in the world c * 
The followers of both these systems, in consequence 
of vehement disputes and dissensions about several 
points, subdivided themselves into a variety of sects* 
It is, however, to be observed, that all the sects of 
the oriental philosophy deduced their various tenets 
from one fundamental principle, which they held in 
common; whereas the Greeks were much divided 
even about the first principles of science. 

As we shall have occasion hereafter to speak of th$ 
oriental philosophy, we shall confine ourselves here to 
the doctrines taught by the Grecian sages, and shall 
give some account of the various sects into which they 
were divided. 

(£5* b TvwtriQ (gnosis) in the Greek signifies science, or know- 
lege; and hence came the title of Gnostics, which this presump- 
tuous sect claimed as due to their superior light and penetration 
in divine things. 

c St. Paul mentions and condemns both these kinds of philo- 
sophy ; the Greek, in the Epistle to the Colossians, ii. 8., and 
the Oriental, or Gnosis, in the First Epistle to'tlmotby* vi. 20. 
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cknt. i. XXI. Of the Grecian sects, some declared openly 

so^tfthe a & a * nst a '* religi°n J and others, though they acknow* 
Grecian iy- leged a deity, and admitted a religion, yet cast a cloud 

venire "of DVer 'he trut h> instead of exhibiting it in its genuine 
aii piety, beauty and lustre. 

Of the former kind were the Epicureans and Aca- 
demics, The Epicureans maintained, " That the 
world arose from chance; that the gods (whose 
existence they did not dare to deny) neither did 
nor could extend their providential care to .human 
" affairs ; that the soul was mortal ; that pleasure d 
" was to be regarded as the ultimate end of man ; 
" and that virtue was neither worthy of esteem nor 
" of choice, but with a view to its attainment." TJki 
Academics asserted the impossibility of arriving at 
truth, and held it uncertain, " whether the g°d? 
" existed or not; whether the soul was mortal or 

• 

" immortal ; whether virtue ought to be preferred to 
{* vice, or vice to virtue." These two sects, though 
they struck at the foundations of all religion, were 
the most numerous of all at the birth of Christ, gad 
were particularly encouraged by the liberality of the 
rich, and the protection of those who were in power c . 
others cor- XXII. We observed in the preceding section, that 
3h. d the there was another kind of philosophy, in which reli- 

telians?* °" CO* d The ambiguity of this word has produced many dis- 
putes in the explication of the Epicurean system. If by plea* 
%ure be understood only sensual gratifications, the tenet here 
advanced is indisputably monstrous. But if it be taken in a 
larger sense, and extended to intellectual and moral objects, in 
what does the scheme of Epicurus, with respect to virtue, differ 
from the opinions of those Christian philosophers, who maintain 
that self-love is the only spring of all human affections and 
actions ? 

« The Epicurean sect was, however, the more numerous of 
the two, as appears from the testimony of Cicero de Finibus, 
&c. lib. i. cap. vii. lib. ii. cap. xiv. Disput. Tusculan. lib. v. 
cap. x. Hence the complaint which Juvenal makes in his 
xiiith Satire, of the atheism that prevailed at Rome, in those 
excellent words : 

" Sunt in fortunae qui casibus omnia ponant, 

41 Et nullo credant mundum rectore moveri, 

" Natura volvente viceB et lucis et anni ; 

" Atque ideo intrepid! quaecunque aitaria tangunt." 
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gi<m was admitted, but which was, at the same time, cent. i. 
deficient by the obscurity it cast upon truth. Under ""***""" 
the philosophers of this class, may be reckoned the 
Platonists, the Stoics, and the followers of Aristotle, 
whose subtile disputations concerning God, religion, 
and the social duties, were of little solid use to man- 
kind. The nature of God, as it is explained by 
Aristotle, resembles the principle that gives motion to 
a machine ; it is a nature happy in the contemplation 
of itself, and entirely regardless of human affairs ; and 
such a divinity, who differs but little from the god of 
Epicurus, cannot reasonably be the object either of 
love or fear. With respect to the doctrine of this 
philosopher concerning the human soul, it is uncer- 
tain, to say no more, whether he believed its immor- 
tality or not f . What then could be expected from 
such a philosophy ? could any thing solid and satis- 
factory, in favor of piety and virtue, be hoped for 
from a system which excluded from the universe a 
divine Providence, and insinuated the mortality of the 
human soul? 

XXIII. The god of the Stoics has somewhat more The stoics, 
majesty than the divinity of Aristotle; nor is he 
represented by those philosophers as sitting above the 
starry heavens in a supine indolence, and a perfect 
inattention to the affairs of the universe. Yet he is 
described as a corporeal being, united to matter by a 
necessary connexion, and subject to the determina- 
tions of an immutable fate, so that neither rewards 
nor punishments can properly proceed from him f . 

(£/* f See the Notes upon Cudworth's Intellectual System of 
the Universe, which Dr. M osheim subjoined to his Latin transla- 
tion of that learned work, vol. i. p. 66, 500; vol. ii. p. 1171. 
See also, upon the same subject, Mourgue's Plan Theologique 
du Pythagorisme, torn. i. 

(f3r x Thus is the Stoical doctrine of fate generally repre* 
sented, but not more generally than unjustly, f heir Jo turn, 
when carefully and attentively examined, seems to have signified 
no more in the intention of the wisest of that sect, than the plan 
of government formed originally in the divine mind, a plan all- 
wise and perfect, and from which, of consequence, the Supreme 
Being, morally speaking, can never depart ; so that, when Jupiter 
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The learned also know that, in the philosophy of this 
sect, the existence of the soul was confined to a cer- 
tain period. Now it is manifest, that these tenets 
remove, at once, the strongest motives to virtue, and 
the most powerful restraints upon vice ; and, there- 
fore, the Stoical system may be considered as a body 
of specious and pompous doctrine, but, at the same 
time, as a body without nerves, or any principles of 
consistency and vigor. 
The piato- XXIV. Plato is generally looked upon as superior 
to all the other philosophers in wisdom ; and this emi- 
nent rank does not seem to have been undeservedly 
conferred upon him. He taught that the universe 
was governed by a Being, glorious in power and 
wisdom, and possessing perfect liberty and indepen- 
dence. He extended also the views of mortals beyond 
the grave, and shewed them, in futurity, prospects 
adapted to excite their hopes, and to work upon their 
fears. His doctrine, however, beside the weakness of 
the foundations on which it rests, and the obscurity 
with which it is often expressed, has other considerable 
defects. It represents the Supreme Creator of the 
world as destitute of many perfections h , and confined 
to a certain determinate portion of space. Its deci- 

is said by the Stoics to be subject to immutable fate, this means 
no more than that he is subject to the wisdom of his own coun- 
sels, and ever acts in conformity with his supreme perfections. 
The following remarkable passage of Seneca, drawn from the 
5th chapter of his book de Providentia, is sufficient to confirm 
the explication we have here given of the Stoical fate. " Ille 
" ipse omnium conditor et rector scripsit quidem fata, sed 
" sequitur. Semper paret, semel jussit." 

h ££r This accusation seems to be carried too far by Dr. 
Mosheim. It is not strictly true, that the doctrine of Plato 
represents the Supreme Being as destitute of many perfections. 
On the contrary, all the divine perfections are frequently acknow- 
ledged by that philosopher. What probably gave occasion to 
this animadversion of our learned author, was the erroneous 
notion of Plato, concerning the invincible malignity and corrup- 
tion of matter, which the divine power had not been sufficient to 
reduce entirely to order. Though this notion is, indeed, inju- 
rious to the omnipotence of God, it is not sufficient to justify the 
censure now under consideration. 
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sfetoy With respect to the sritfl and daemons, siSfti tal- ***** 
collated to beget atid nourish superstition. Nor Wifi " a * s " 
tte ftioral philosophy of Plato appear worthy 6f sucft 
a high degree of admiration, if we attentively examinfe 
atid fcbmpare its Various parts, and reduce theth to 
ttrtir principles \ • 

XXV. As then, by these different sects, there wertl Ecicctk*. 
many things maintained that were highly unreason*-* 

ble and absurd, and as a contentious spirit of opposi- 
tion and dispute prevailed among them all, sothe nwfn 
of true discernment, and of moderate characters, 
were of opinion, that none of these sects ought to be 
adhered to in all points, but that it was rather wise to 
choose and extract out of eadh of them such tenets 
and doctrines as were good and reasonable, and to 
abandon and reject the rest. Thift gave rise to a ne# 
form of philosophy in Egypt, and principally at Alex- 
andria, which was called the Eclectic, whose founder, 
according to some, was Potamon, an Alexandrian, 
though this opinion is not without its difficulties* It 
manifestly appears from the testimony of Philo the 
Jew, Who was himself one of this sleet, that this phi*, 
ldsophy wad in a flourishing state at Alexandria, when 
our Saviour was upon the earth. The Eclectics held 
Plato in the highest esteem, though they made no 
scruple to join, with his doctrines, whatever they 
thought conformable to reason in the tenets and opi* 
nions of the other philosophers k . 

XXVI. The attentive reader will easily conclude, tu use of 
from the short view which we have here given of the *** chapter 
miserable state of the world at the birth of Christ, 

that mankind, in this period of darkness and cofrfip* 
tion, stood highly in need of some divine teacher tt> 
convey to the mind true and certain principle* of 
religion and wisdom, and to recall wandering mbt* 
tals to the sublime paths of piety and virtue. The 

1 There i* an ample account of the defects of the Platonic 
philosophy in a work entitled Defense deft Peres accuses de Hav 
tonitnie, par Franc*- Baltiun Iratthei^ awe lea*fun|p then uteu*' < 
racy in that performance. * * *''•-■ i:M r-M ■nt.*jv.i 

* See Godo£ Okariufdfc Philefteph* Eqlectka^ Jac. Bmehef , 
and others. 
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consideration of this wretched condition of mankind 
will be also singularly useful to those who are not 
sufficiently acquainted with the advantages, the com- 
forts, and the support, which the sublime doctrines of 
Christianity are so proper to administer in every state, 
relation, and circumstance of life. A set of miserable 
and unthinking creatures treat with negligence, and 
sometimes with contempt, the religion of Jesus, not 
considering that they are indebted to it for all the 
good things which they so ungratefully enjoy. 



CHAPTER II. 



Concerning the civil and religious State of the Jewish Nation at 

the Birth of Christ. 

The Jews I. The state of the Jews was not much better 
He^T?hc by than that of the other nations at the time of Christ's 
Great. appearance in the world. They were governed? by 
Herod, who was himself a tributary to the Roman 
people. This prince was sumamed the Great, surely 
from no other circumstance than the greatness of his 
vices ; and his government was a yoke of the most 
vexatious and oppressive kind. By a cruel, suspi- 
cious, and overbearing temper, he drew upon himself 
the aversion of all, not excepting those who lived 
, upon his bounty. By a mad luxury and an affecta- 
tion of magnificence far above his fortune, together 
with the most profuse and immoderate largesses, he 
exhausted the treasures of that miserable nation. 
Under his administration, and by his means, the 
Roman luxury was received in Palestine, accompa- 
nied with the worst vices of that licentious people 1 . 

1 See, on this subject, Christ. Noldii Historia Idumaea, which 
is annexed to Havercamp's edition of Josephus, vol. ii. p. 333. 
See also Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, torn. i. part i. — Noris, 
•Cenotaph. Pisan. — Prideaux, History of the Jews. — Cellarius, 
Historia Heroduro, in the first part of his Academical Disserta- 
tions, and, above all, Josephus the Jewish historian. 
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in a word, Judea, governed by Herod, groaned under ,c«nt. i. 
all that corruption, which might be expected from M 
the authority and the example of a prince, who, 
though a Jew in outward profession, was, in point 
pf morals and practice, a contemner of all laws, 
divine and human. 

II. After the death of this tyrant, the Romans The state of 
divided the government of Palestine among his sons. ^ delthof 
In this division, one half of Judea was given to Herod. 
Archelaus, with the title of exarch ; and the other 

was divided between his brothers, Antipas and Philip. 
Archelaus was a corrupt and wicked prince, and fol- 
lowed the example of his father's crimes in such a 
manner, that the Jews, weary of his iniquitous ad- 
ministration, laid their complaints and grievances 
before Augustus, who delivered them from their 
oppressor, by banishing him from his dominions, 
about ten years after the death of Herod the Great. 
.The kingdom of this dethroned prince was reduced 
to the form of a province, and added to the juris- 
diction of the governor of Syria, to the great detri- 
ment of the Jews, whose heaviest calamities arose 
from this change, and whose final destruction was 
its undoubted effect in the appointment of Provi- 
dence. 

III. However severe was the authority which the? 1 * f* 1 *?*" 
Romans exercised over the Jews, it did not ex tend ap0 n the 
to the entire suppression of their civil and religious jj[ ewi8b na ~ 
privileges. The Jews were, in some measure, go- 
verned by their own laws ; and they were tolerated 

in the enjoyment of the religion they had received 
from the glorious founder of their church and state. 
The administration of religious ceremonies was com- 
mitted, as before, to the high priest, and tp. the 
sanhedrim, to the former of whom the priests and 
Jjevites were in the usual subordination; and the 
form of outward worship, except in a very few 
points, had suffered no visible change. But, on the 
other, hand, it is impossible to express the inqyietu^e 
juad disgust, the calamities and vexations* which 
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tEkr. i. this nnhappy nation suffered from tttfe presence of 
~**~ the Romans, whom their religion obliged thetftto 
look upon as a polluted and idolatrous people, and, 
in a more particular manner, from the avaricd and 
cruelty of the prsetors, and the frauds and extortions 
of the publicans : so that, all things considered, the 
condition of those who lived under the government 
of the other sons of Herod, was much more sup- 
portable than the state of those who were immedi- 
ately subject to the Roman jurisdiction. 
These «ia- . IV. It was not, however, from the Rortiatis ftlofte, 
crl^dby *h*t the calamities of this miserable people proceeded 
theprie»u Their own riders multiplied their vexationsi ittid 
the jewbh ° hindered them from enjoying any little corri forts tfiitt 
nation. were | e ^ to them by the Roman magistrates. Th* 
leaders of the people, and the chief priests, weft, 
according to the account of Josephus, proflUfite 
wtetcheJ* who had purchased their places by bribes, 
or by acts of iniquity, and who maintained theif ill- 
acquired authority by the most flagitious and abo- 
minable crimes. The subordinate and inferior meto- 
bers were infected with the corruption of the head ; 
the priests, and those who possessed any shadow of 
authority, were dissolute and abandoned to the 
highest degree ; while the people, seduced by these 
corrupt examples, ran headlong into every sort of 
iniquity, and by their endless seditions, robberies, 
and extortions, armed against them both the justice 
of God and the vengeance of men. 
The Jewish v. Two religions flourished at this time in Pales- 
mudhTwr- 'ins* w*- the Jewish and the Samaritan, whose 
mpted respective followers beheld those of the opposite sec* 
muttitadej with the utmost aversion. The Jewish religion 
stands exposed to our view in the books of the Old 
Testament ; but, at the time of Christ's appearance, 
it had lost much of its original nature and of its prirai* 
live aspett. Erroft of a very pernicious kind had 
tofetttd the whole body of the people, and the mottt 
ttat'tted part of the nation were divided upoft point* 
Of the highest cons&iuenoe. All looked for a 
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vaiw, but not for such an one as God had pronwad. «mt . t. 
Instead of a meek and spiritual Saviour, they r "*^' 
expected a formidable and warlike prince, to break off 
their chains, and set them at liberty from the Roman 
joke. All regarded the whole of religion, as con* 
listing in the rites appointed by Mopes, and in the 
performance of some external acts of duty towa*d 
the Gentiles. They were all horribly unanimous in 
excluding from the hppes of eternal life all the other 
nations of the world ; and, as a consequence of this 
odious system, they treated them with the utmost 
rigor and inhumanity , when any occasion was 
offered. And, beside these corrupt and vicious princi- 
ples, there prevailed among them several absurd and 
superstitious notions concerning the divine nature, 
invisible powers, magic, &c. which they had partly 
brought with them from the Babylonian capiivity, 
and partly derived from the Egyptians, Syrians and 
Arabians, who lived in their neighbourhood. 

VI. Religion had not a better fate among the and also 
learned than among the multitude. The sqpem<> JJJ^ f thc 
lious doctors, who vaunted their profound knotirlege who were 
at the law, and their deep science in spiritual and |||jjj[[£ into 
divine things, were constantly shewing their fallibi wet*. 
Kty and their ignorance by their religious differences, 
and were divided into a great variety of sects; Of 
these sects, three in a great measure eclipsed the 
rest, both by the number of their adherents, and also 
by the weight and authority which they acquired. 
These were the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the 
Essenes m . There is frequent mention made of the 
two former in the sacred writings ; but the knowlege 
of the rites and doctrines of the last, is to be de- 
rived from Josephus, Philo, and other historians. 

m Beside these more illustrious sects, there were several of 
inferior note, which prevailed among the Jews at the time of 
Cbjriflt's appearance. The Herodians are mentioned by the 
sacred writers, the Gaulonites by Josephus, and others by 
fipipnanius and Hegesippus in Eusebius; and we carinot rea- 
sonably look upon all these sects as fictitious. 
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cot. t. These three illustrious sects agreed in the fondamen- 
"" •*"" tal principles of the Jewish religion, and, at the samd 
time, were involved in endless disputes upon points 
of the highest importance, and about matters in 
which the salvation of mankind was directly con- 
cerned ; and their controversies could not but be 
highly detrimental to the rude and illiterate multi- 
tude, as every one must easily perceive. 

r* th tT ^^* '' ma y not ^ ""prop^ to mention here 
ishwcts some of the principal matters that were debated 
divided upon amm> g, these famous sects. A main point of coti- 
points; troversy was, whether the written law alone was 
of divine authority. The Pharisees added to this 
law another, which had been received by oral tradi* 
tion. This the Sadducees and Essenes rejected as of 
no authority, and adhered to the written law as the 
only divine rule of obedience. They differed also in 
their opinions concerning the true sense of the law. 
For, while the Pharisees attributed to the sacred 
text a double sense, one of which was obvious, re- 
garding only the words, and another mysterious, 
relating to the intimate nature of the things ex- 
pressed; and while the Sadducees maintained that 
nothing farther was delivered by the law, than that 
which was contained in the signification of the words; 
the Essenes, at least the greatest part of that sect, 
entertained an opinion different from both of these. 
They asserted, in their jargon, that the words of the 
law were absolutely void of all power, and that the 
things expressed by them, were the images of holy and 
celestial objects. These litigious subtilties and unin- 
telligible wranglings, about the nature and sense of 
the divine word, were succeeded by a controversy of 
the greatest moment, concerning the rewards and 
punishments of the law, particularly with respect to 
their extent. The Pharisees were of opinion, that 
these rewards and punishments extended both to the 
soul and body, and that their duration was prolonged 
beyond the limits of this transitory state. The Sad- 
ducees assigned to them the same period that con- 
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eludes this mortal life. The Essenes differed front cent. t. 
both, and maintained that future rewards and pu-* " -i| *""~ 
nishments extended to the soul alone, and not to the 
body, which they considered as a mass of malignant 
matter, and as the prison of the immortal spirit. 

VIII. These differences, in matters of such high but tbey ex- 
importance, among the three famous sects above- ■fJSJjJtJE!"' 
mentioned, produced none of those injurious andnrtkm. 
malignant effects, which are too often seen to arise 

from religious controversies. But such as have any 
acquaintance with the history of these times, will nob 
be so far deceived by this specious appearance of mo- 
deration, as to attribute it to noble or generous prin- 
ciples. They will look through the fair outside, and 
see that mutual fears were the latent cause of this 
apparent charity and reciprocal forbearance. The 
Sadducees enjoyed the favor and protection of thef 
great : the Pharisees, on the other hand, were ex-* 
ceedingly high in the esteem of the multitude ; and 
hence they were both secured against the attempts of 
each other, and lived in peace, notwithstanding the* 
diversity of their religious sentiments. The govern-* 
ment of the Romans contributed also to the mainte- 
nance of this mutual toleration and tranquillity, as 
they were ever ready to suppress and punish what- 
ever had the appearance of tumult and sedition. We 
may add to all this, that the Sadducean principles 
rendered that sect naturally averse to altercation and 
tumult. Libertinism has for its objects ease and 
pleasure, and chooses rather to slumber in the arms* 
of a fallacious security, than to expose itself to the 
painful activity, which is required both in the search, 
and in the defence of truth. 

IX. The Essenes had little occasion to quarrel The &• 
with the other sects, as they dwelt generally in a* 61 * 8, 
rural solitude, far removed from the view and com- 
merce of men. This singular sect, which was spread 
abroad through Syria, Egypt, and the neighbouring 
countries, maintained, that religion consisted wholly. 

in contemplation and silence. By a rigorous absti- 
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u aenoe also, and a variety of peniteptia) txerojsea and 
mortifications, which they seem to have fcgrowed 
from the Egyptians n , they endeavoured to arrive at 
Itiil higher degrees of excellence ip virtue. There 
prevailed however, among the members of this feet, 
a considerable difference both in point of opinion and 
discipline. Some passed their lives in a state of celi* 
bacy, and employed their time in educating the child- 
ren of others. Some embraced the state of matfi* 
many, which they considered as lawful, when con- 
tracted with the sole view of propagating the specie*, 
and not to satisfy the demands of lust. Those of 
the Essenes who dwelt in Syria, held the possibility 
of appeasing the Deity by sacrifices, though, in a 
manner quite different from that of the Jews ; by 
which, however, it appears that they had not utterly 
injected the literal sense of the Mosaic law. But 
those who wandered in the deserts of Egypt were of 
fery different sentiments ; they maintained, that no 
ftffering was acceptable to God but that of a serene 
and composed mind, intent on the contemplation of 
divine things; and hence it is manifest that they 
looked upon the law of Moses as an allegorical system 
of spiritual and mysterious truths, and renounced in 
its explication all regard to the outward letter °. 
TheThtra- X. The Therapeutae, of whom Philo the Jew 
pe<xt *' makes particular mention in his treatise concerning 
Contemplative Life, are supposed to have been a 
branch of this sect. From this notion arose the 
division of the Essenes into theoretical and practical. 
The former of these were wholly devoted to contem- 
plation, and are the same with the Therapeutae, 
while the latter employed a part of their time in the 
performance of the duties of active life. Whether 
this division be accurate or not, is a point which I 

p $e,e the Annotations of Holstenius ppon Porphyry's Life 
of Pythagoras, p. 11 of Kuster's edition. 
• ° See Sfosheim's observations on a small treatise, written by 
tfee learned Cudworth, concerning the true notion of the Lord s 
Supper, 
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will not pretend to determine. But I see nothing }q m ** ,, 
the Igw? Pr manners of the Therapeutae, th&t phpu!4 '"**" 
lead us to consider them as a branch qf the Esse&e&i 
nor, indeed, has Phtyo asserted any §vi(?h thing, 
There may have been, surely, many other fynftffeii} 
tribes among the Jews, beside that of the Espepes ; 
nor should a resemblance of principles always induce 
us tQ make a coalition of sects. It is, however, cer* 
tain, that the Therapeutae were neither Christians 
nor Egyptians, as some have erroneously imagined. 
They were undoubtedly Jews : they gloried in that 
tjtle, and styled themselves, with particular aflfeeta* 
tion, the true disciples of Moses, though their mapi 
ner of life was equally repugnant to the institutions 
of that great lawgiver and to the dictates of right 
reason, and shewed them to be a tribe of melancholy 
and wrong-headed enthusiasts p. 

XL None of these sects, indeed, seeded to have The moral 
the ipterests pf real and true piety at heart ; net ^^! 
Were their principles and discipline at all adapted to 
the advancement of pure and substantial virtue. The 
Pharisees courted popular applause by a vain ostenta* 
tion of pretended sanctity, and an austere method of 
living, while, in reality, they were strangers to true 
holiness, and were inwardly defiled with the most 
criminal dispositions, with which our Saviour fre- 
quently reproaches them. They also treated with 
greater veneration the commandments and traditions 
pf men, than the sacred precepts and laws of God q . 
The Sadducees, by denying a future state of rewards 
and punishments, removed, at once, the most power- 
ful incentives to virtue, and the most effectual re-, 
straints upon vice, and thus gave new vigor to every 
sinful passion, and a full encouragement to the indul- 
gence of every irregular desire. As to the Essenes, 
they were a fanatical and superstitious tribe, who 

p The principal writers, who have given accounts of the 
Therapeutee, are mentiond by Jo. Albert Fabricius, in the 
fourth chapter of his Lux Salutaris Evangelii toto orbe exoriens. 

<i Matt, xxiii. 13 to 30. 
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can. u placed religion in a certain sort of seraphic indolence, 
~~**~ and, looking upon piety to God as incompatible 
with any social attachment to men, dissolved, by 
this pernicious doctrine, all the great bonds of human 
society. 
Tbemuiti- XII. While such darkness, such errors and dissen- 
ta^titiLn sions, prevailed among those who assumed the cha* 
•mi cormp- meter and authority of persons distinguished by their 
tKm * superior sanctity and wisdom, it will not be difficult 

to imagine, how totally corrupt the religion and 
morals of the multitude must have been. They 
were, accordingly, sunk in the most deplorable igno- 
rance of God and of divine things, «nd had no notion 
of any other way of rendering themselves acceptable 
to the Supreme Being, than by sacrifices, ablutions^ 
and the other external ceremonies of the Mosaic law. 
Hence proceeded that laxity of manners, and that 
profligate wickedness, which prevailed among the 
Jews during Christ's ministry upon earth ; and hence 
the Divine Saviour compares that people to a flock 
of sheep which wandered without a shepherd, and 
their doctors to men who, though deprived of sight, 
yet pretended to shew the way to others r . 
The Cab- XIII. To all these corruptions, both in point of 
JjJai^rf doctrine and practice, which reigned among the Jews 
many cnon at the time of Christ's coming, we may add the 
$££? the attachment which many of them discovered to the 
tenets of the oriental philosophy concerning the origin 
of the world, and to the doctrine of the Cabbala, 
which was undoubtedly derived from that system. 
That considerable numbers of the Jews had imbibed 
the errors of this fantastic theory, evidently appears 
both from the books of the New Testament, and 
from the ancient history of the Christian church 1 : 
and it is also certain, that many of the Gnostic sects 
were founded by Jews. Those among that degenerate 
people, who adopted this chimerical philosophy, must 

r Matt. x. 6; xv.24. — John ix. 39. 

* See Joh. Chr. Wolf. Biblioth. Ebraica, vol. ii. lib. vii. cap. i. 
sect. ix. 
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have widely differed from the rest in their opinions cbnt.u 
concerning the God of the Old Testament, the origin * 
of the world, the character and doctrine of Moses, 
and the nature and ministry of the Messiah, since 
they maintained that the creator of this world was a 
being different from the Supreme God, and that his 
dominion over the human race was to be destroyed 
by the Messiah. Every one must see that this enor- 
mous system was fruitful of errors, destructive of 
the very foundations of Judaism. 

XIV. If any p&rt of the Jewish religion was less The «ter- 
disfigured and corrupted than the rest, it was, cer- ^ gSTco?- 
tainly, the form *bf external worship, which was ™pted *i«o 
established by the law of Moses. And yet many aL^umtn 
learned men have observed, that a great variety of inventions - 
rites were introduced into the service of the templei 

of which no traces are to be found in the sacred 
writings. These additional ceremonies manifestly 
proceeded from those changes and revolutions which 
rendered the Jews more conversant with the neigh- 
bouring nations, than they had formerly been ; for, 
when they saw the sacred rites of the Greeks and 
Romans, they were pleased with several of the cere- 
monies that were used in the worship of the heathen 
deities, and did not hesitate to adopt them in the 
service of the true God, and add them as orna- 
ments to the rites which they had received by divine 
appointment t . 

XV. But whence arose such enormous degrees of The causei 
corruption in that very nation which God had, ina^lJ^T 
peculiar manner, separated from an idolatrous world doctrine 
to be the depository of divine truth ? Various causes ™* t ^jjj 
may be assigned, in order to give a satisfactory among the 
account of this matter. In the first place, it is cer- JeWi# 
tain, that the ancestors of those Jews, who lived in 

the time of our Saviour, had brought, from Chaldea 
and the neighbouring countries, many extravagant 

* See the learned work of Spencer, de Legibus Hebreeorum, 
in the fourth book of which he treats expressly of those Hebrew 
rites which were borrowed from the Gentile worship. 
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find idle fancies, which were utterly unknown to tbn 
original founders of the nation u . The conquest of 
Asia by Alexander the Great, was also an etest 
froip which we may date a new accession of ertori 
to the Jewish system, since, in consequence of ib4t 
revolution, the manners and opinions of the Grerfw 
began to spread themselves among the Penmi, 
Syrians, Arabians, and likewise among the Jews, 
Hrho, before that period, were entirely unacquainted 
with letters and philosophy. We may, farther, rank 
among the causes that contributed to corrupt the 
religion and manners of the Jews, their voyages into 
the adjacent countries, especially Egypt and Phoniria, 
in pursuit of wealth ; for, with the treasures of those 
corrupt and superstitious nations, they brought home 
also their pernicious errors, and their idle fiction*, 
which were imperceptibly blended with their rdigiops 
system. Nor ought we to omit, in this enumeration, 
the pestilential influence of the wicked reigns of 
Herod and his sons, and the enormous instances of 
idolatry, error, and licentiousness, which this un- 
happy people had constantly before their eyes in the 
religion and manners of the Roman governors and 
soldiers, which, no doubt, contributed much to the 
progress of their national superstition and corruption 
of manners. We might add here many other facts 
and circumstances, to illustrate more fully the matter 
under consideration ; but these will be readily sug- 
gested to such as have the least acquaintance with 
the Jewish history from the time of the Maccabees. 
Amidst thit XVI. It is indeed worthy of observation, that, 
gaomi aw corrupted as the Jews were with the errors and 
n ^ tm ' superstitions of the neighbouring nations, they still 



B ? ain8 * preserved a zealous attachment to the law of Moses, 

Z bt loZd. and were exceedingly careful that it should not suffer 

any diminution of its credit, or lose the least degree 

of the veneration due to its divine authority. Hence 

u See Gale's observations on Jamblichus, de Mysteriis 
jEffvptiorum, p. 206. Josephus acknowlegea the same thing 
in his Jewish Antiquities, book iii. ch. vii. sect, 2. 
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synagogues were erected throughout the province of ck^t. i. 
Judea, in which the people assembled for the puN — *~~ 
poses of divine worship, and to hear their doctors 
interpret and explain the holy scriptures. There 
were besides, itl the more populous towns, public 
schools, in which learned men were appointed to 
instruct the youth in the knowlege of divine things* 
and also in other branches of science w . And it fa 
betyotid all doubt, that these institutions contributed 
to Maintain the l&w in its primitive authority, and 
to stem the torrfetit of abounding iniquity. 

XVII. The Samaritans, who celebrated diving Tbe saife- 
Worship in the temple that was built dri taotitit ritanf# 
Gerizim, lay under the burthen of the same evils 
that oppressed the Jews, with whom they lived in 
the bitterest enmity, and were also, like them, highly 
instrumental in increasing their own calamities* Wei 
learn frotn the most authentic histories of those times, 
that the Samaritans suffered as much as the Jews* 
ffcotn troubles and divisions fomented by the intrigued 
of factious spirits, though their religious sects were 
yet less numerous than those of the latter. Their 
religion, also, was much more corrupted than that 
of the Jews, as Christ himself declares in his conver* 
sation With the woman of Samaria, though it appears, 
at the same time, that their notions concerning the 
offices and ministry of the Messiah, were much more 
just and conformable to truth, than those which were 
entertained at Jerusalem x . Upon the whole, it fa 

w See Camp. Vitringa, de Synagoga vetere, lib. iii. cap. v. 
and lib. i. cap. v. vii. 

OJr * Christ insinuates on the contrary, in the strongest 
manner, the superiority of the Jewish worship to that of tb£ 
Samaritans, Jonn iv. 22. See also, on this head, 2 Kings xvH. 
5§. The passage to which Dr. Mosheim refers, as a proof that 
the Samaritans bad juster notions of the 1 Messiah than the Jgws, 
is the 2$th verse of the chapter of St. John already cited, where 
the woman of Samaria says to Jesus, " I know that Messiah 
" ctitrieth, which is called Christ ; when he is come, he will tell 
*• os all things. 19 But this passage seems mudi tod vague to 
justify the conclusion of out learned historian. Besides, tlfe 
confession of one person who may possibly hare had soffle im* 
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vent. i. certain that the Samaritans mixed the profane errors 
T*~~ of the Gentiles with the sacred doctrines of the Jews, 
and were excessively corrupted by the idolatrous 
customs of the pagan nations y . 
m »t«te nf XVIII. The Jews multiplied so prodigiously, that 
IJTiiie^uw! the narrow bounds of Palestine were no longer suffi- 
cient to contain them. They poured, therefore, their 
increasing numbers into the neighbouring countries 
with such rapidity, that, at the time of Christ's 
birth, there was scarcely a province in the empire, 
where they were not found carrying on commerce, 
and exercising other lucrative arts. They were 
maintained, in foreign countries, against injurious 
treatment and violence, by the special edicts and 
protection of the magistrates z ; and this, indeed, was 
absolutely necessary, since, in most places, the re- 
markable difference in their religion and manners, 
from those of the other nations, exposed them to the 
hatred and indignation of the ignorant and bigoted 
multitude. All this appears to have been most sin- 
gularly and wisely directed by the adorable hand of 
an interposing Providence, to the end that this people, 
which was the sole depository of the true religion, 
and of the knowlege of one Supreme God, being 
spread abroad through the whole earth, might be 
every where, by the force of example, a reproach to 
superstition, might contribute in some measure to 
check it, and thus prepare the way for that yet fuller 
discovery of divine truth, which was to shine upon the 
world from the ministry and Gospel of the Son of God. 

gular and extraordinary advantages, is not a proof that the 
nation in general entertained the same sentiments, especially 
since we know that the Samaritans had corrupted the service of 
God by a profane mixture of the grossest idolatries. 

V Those who desire an exact account of the principal authors 
who have written concerning the Samaritans, will find it in the 
learned work of Jo. Gottlob Carpzovius, entitled, Critica S. Vet. 
Testam. part ii. cap. iv. 

* See the account published at Leaden, in 1712, by James 
Gronovius, of the Roman and Asiatic edicts in favor of the 
Jews, allowing them the free and secure exercise of their reli- 
gion in all the cities of Asia Minor. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Concerning the Life and Actions of Jesus Christ. 

. I. The errors and disorders that we have now CENT# lm 
been considering, required something far above human _. _ «■ . B 

* J J * J- l A *u , The birth of 

wisdom and power to dispel and remove them, and Christ. 
to deliver -mankind from the miserable state to which 
they were reduced by them. Therefore, toward the 
conclusion of the reign of Herod the Great, the Son 
of God descended upon earth, and, assuming the 
human nature, appeared to men under the sublime 
characters of an infallible teacher, an all-sufficient 
mediator, and a spiritual and immortal king. The 
place of his birth was Bethlehem, in Palestine. The 
jeox in which it happened, has not hitherto been 
ascertained, notwithstanding the deep and laborious 
researches of the learned. There is nothing surpris- 
ing in this, when we consider that the first Christians 
labored under the same difficulties, and were divided 
in their opinions, concerning the time of Christ's 
birth V That which appears most probable, is, that 
it happened about a year and six months before the 
death of Herod, in the year of Rome 748 or 749 b . 
The uncertainty, however, of this point, is of no great 
consequence. We know that the Sun of Righteous-* 
ness has shined upon the world ; and though we can- 
not fix the precise period in which he arose, this will 
not preclude us from enjoying the direction and in- 
fluence of his vital and salutary beams. 

II. Four inspired writers, who have transmitted The accounts 
to us an account of the life and actions of Jesus ^" t of 
Christ, mention particularly his birth, lineage, daring his 
'family, and parents ; but they say very little respect- "Jjjjjj^ 8nd 

* The learned John Albert Fabricius has collected all the 
opinions -of the learned, concerning the year of Christ's birth, in 
jbid Bibliograph. A^tiquar. cap. vii. sect. x. 

b Matt; iii. 2, &c. John i. 22, &c. 
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cent. i. ing his infancy and his early youth. Not long after 
~~*"~ his birth, he was conducted by his parents into Egypt, 
that he might he out of the reach of Herod's cruelty c . 
At the age of twelve years, he disputed in the 
temple, with the most learned of the Jewish doctors, 
concerning the sublime truths of religion ; and the 
rest of his life, until the thirtieth yeat of his 8ge- 
was spent in the obscurity of a private condition, arid 
consecrated to the duties of filial obedience d . This 
is all that the wisdom of God hath permitted Us to 
know, with certainty, of Christ, before he entered 
upon his public ministry; nor is the story of his 
having followed the trade of his adoptive father 
Joseph built upon any sure foundation. There hate 
been, indeed, several writers, who, either through th& 
levity of a wanton imagination, or with A vietv of 
exciting the admiration of the multitude, have id- 
vented a series of the most extravagant afid ridiculous 
fables, in order to give an account of this dbsciirt 
part of the Saviour's life e . 
joho, the III. Jesus began his public ministry in the thirtieth 

fore^ronncr y^j Q f jj« g fl g e . an ^ ^ Q ren( J er ft mor e Solemn rf&d 

Menu*, affecting to the Jews, a man, whose name was John, 
the son of a Jewish priest, a person of great gravity 
also, and much respected on account of the austere 
dignity of his life and manners, was commanded by 
God to proclaim to the people the coming of the long- 
promised Messiah, of whom this extraordinary man 
c&lled himself the forerunner. Filled with a holy 
zeal and a divine fervor, he cried aloud to the Jews, 
exhorting them to depart from their transgressions, 
and to purify their hearts, that they might thus 
partake of the blessings which the Son of God was 
now come to offer to the world. The exhortations 
of this respectable messenger were not without effect ; 

c Matt. ii. 13. 

d Luke ii. 01, 52. 

c See the woount which the above-mentioned Albert Fabrfclttt 
has given of these romantic triflers, in his Codex Apocryphtw 
Novi Testamenti, torn. i. 
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and those who, moved by his solemn admonitions, cbht.i. 
had formed the resolution of correcting their evil -♦- 
dispositions, and amending their lives, were initiated 
into the kingdom of the Redeemer by the ceremony 
of immersion, or baptism f . Christ himself, before 
he began his ministry, desired to be solemnly baptized 
by John in the waters of Jordan, that he might not, 
in any point, neglect to answer the demands of the 
Jewish law. 

IV. It is not necessary to enter here into a detail The life of 
of the life and actions of Jesus Christ. All Christians 
must be perfectly acquainted with them. They must 
know, that, during the space of three years, and 
amidst the deepest trials of affliction and distress, he 
instructed the Jewish nation in the will and counsels 

of the Most High, and omitted nothing in the course 
of his ministry, that could contribute either to gain 
the multitude or to charm the wise. Every one 
knows, that his life was a continued scene of perfect 
sanctity, of the purest and most active virtue ; not only 
without spot, but also beyond the reach of suspicion ; 
and it is also well known, that by miracles of the 
most stupendous kind, and not more stupendous than 
salutary and beneficent, he displayed to the universe 
the truth of that religion which he brought with him 
from above, and demonstrated in the most illustrious 
manner the reality of his divine commission. 

V. As this system of religion was to be propagated The election 
to the extremities of the earth, it was necessary that IpoJ^ „,d 
Christ should choose a certain number of persons to •* *?** k** 
accompany him constantly through the whole course *"* 

of his ministry ; that thus they might be faithful and 
respectable witnesses of the sanctity of his life, and 
the grandeur of his miracles, to the remotest nations ; 
and also transmit to the latest posterity a genuine 
account of his sublime doctrines, and of the nature 
and end of the Gospel dispensation. Therefore Jesus 
chose, out of the multitude that attended his dis- 

f Matt. iii. 6. John u 92* 
VOL. I. J£ 
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«ekt. i. courses, twelve persons whom he separated from the 
rest by the name of Apostles. These men were 
illiterate, poor, and of mean extraction ; and such 
alone were truly proper to answer his views. He 
avoided making use of the ministry of persons 
endowed with the advantages of fortune and birth, or 
enriched with the treasures of eloquence and learning, 
lest the fruits of this ambassy, and the progress of 
the Gospel, should he attributed to human and 
natural causes ? . These apostles were sent but once 
to preach to the Jews during the life of Christ \ 
He chose to keep them about his own person, that 
they might be thoroughly instructed in the affairs 
of his kingdom. That the multitude, however, 
might not be destitute of teachers to enlighten them 
with the knowlege of the truth, Christ appointed 
seventy disciples to preach the glad tidings of eternal 
life throughout the whole province of Judea '. 
why ti:e VI. The researches of the learned have been 

tilTmtiL em pl°y e d to fi°d out the reason of Christ's fixing 

wa» fixed to the number of the apostles to twelve, and that of 

that ofthc *' ie disciples to seventy ; and various conjectures have 

Hiscipies to been applied to the solution of this question. But 

since it is manifest from his own words k , that he 

intended the number of the twelve apostles as an 

allusion to that of the tribes of Israel, it can scarcely 

be doubted, that he was willing to insinuate by this 

appointment that he was the supreme lord and high- 

priest of the twelve tribes into which the Jewish 

nation was divided ; and, as the number of disciples 

answers evidently to that of the senators, of whom 

the council of the people (or the sanhedrim) was 

composed, there is a high degree of probability in the 

conjecture of those, who think that Christ, by the 

choice of the seventy, designed to admonish the Jews 

that the authority of their sanhedrim was now at op 

end, and -that all power, with respect to reljgieu* 

-matters, was vested in him alone. 

* 1 Cor. i. 21. »» Matt. x. 7. * Luke x. i. 

k Matt. xix. 28. Luke xxiL 30. 
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VII. The ministry of Jesus was confined to the c*nt, u 
Jews ; nor, while he remained upon earth, did b$ Ch ^£"~ 
permit his apostles or disciples to extend their labors ftn»extenda 
beyond this distinguished nation l . At the same time, J^JJ^ 
if we consider the illustrious acts of mercy and omni- 
potence, that were performed by Christ, it will be 
natural to conclude, that his fame must have been 
very soon spread abroad in other countries. We 
learn from writers of no small note, that Abgarus, 
king of Edessa, being seised with a severe and 
dangerous illness, wrote to our blessed Lord to implore 
his assistance; and that Jesus not only sent him 
a gracious answer, but also accompanied it with his 
picture, as a mark of his esteem for that pious prince m . 
These letters, it is said, are still extant. But they 
are justly looked upon as fictitious by most writers, 
who also go yet farther, and treat the whole story 
of Abgarus as entirely fabulous, and unworthy of 
credit °. I will not pretend to assert the genuineness 
of these letters; but I see no reason of sufficient 
weight to destroy the credibility of that story which 
is supposed to have given occasion to them °. 

1 Matt. x.5 t 6; xv. 24. 

m Euseb. Hist. Eccl. lib. i. xiii. — Jo. Albert Fabric. Codex 
Apocryphus N. T. torn. i. p. 317. 

n See Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, vol. i. cap. xviii.-— also 
Theoph. Sigef. Bayerus, Historia Edessena et Osroena, lib. iii. — 
Jos. Simon Assemanus, Biblioth. Oriental. Clement. Vatican, 
torn. i. 

q3* ° There is no author who has discussed this question 
(concerning the authenticity of the letters of Christ and Abgarus, 
and the truth of the whole story) with such learning and judge- 
ment, as the late Mr. Jones, in the second volume of his excellent 
work, entitled, A New and Full Method of settling the Canonical 
Authority of the New Testament. Notwithstanding the opinions 
of such celebrated names, as Parker, Cave, and Grabe, in favor of 
these letters, and the history to which they relate, Mr. Jones 
has offered reasons to prove the whole fictitious, which seem un- 
answerable, independent of the authorities of Rivet, Chemnitius. 
Walther, Simon, Du-Pin, Wake, Spanheim, Fabricius, and 
Le Clerc, which he opposes to the three above-mentioned? 
It is remarkable that the story is not mentioned by any writer 
before Eusebius ; that it is little noticed by succeeding authors ; 
thai the whole affair was unknown to Christ's apostles, and 
to the Christians, their contemporaries, as is manifest from the 

e2 
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c bfT. i. VIII. A great number of the Jews, influenced by 
TbTi^i those illustrious marks of a divine authority and 
of chritft power, which shone forth in the ministry and actions 
ministry. o ^ Christ, regarded him as the Son of God, the true 
Messiah. The rulers of the people, and more especially 
the chief priests and Pharisees, whose licentiousness 
and hypocrisy he censured with a noble and generem 
freedom, labored with success, by the help of their 
passions, to extinguish in their breasts the conviction 
of his celestial mission ; or, at least, to suppress the 
effects it was adapted to produce upon their conduct 
Fearing also that his ministry might tend to diminish 
their credit, and to deprive them of the advantages they 
derived from the impious abuse of their authority in 
religious matters, they laid snares for his life, which, 
for a considerable time, were without effect. They 
succeeded, at length, by the infernal treason of an 
apostate disciple, by the treachery of Judas, who, 
discovering the retreat which his divine master had 
chosen for the purposes of meditation and repose, 
delivered him into the merciless hands of a brutal 
soldiery. 
Death of IX. In consequence of this, Jesus was produced 
christ - as a criminal before the Jewish high-priest and san- 
hedrim, being accused of having violated the law, and 
blasphemed the majesty of God. Dragged thence 
to the tribunal of Pilate the Roman praetor, he was 
charged with seditious enterprises, and with treason 
against Caesar. Both these accusations were so 
evidently false, and destitute even of every appearance 
of truth, that they must have been rejected by any 
judge, who acted upon the principles of common 

early disputes about the method of receiving Gentile converti 
into the church, which this story, had it been true, must have 
entirely decided. As to the letters, no doubt can be made of 
their spuriousness, since, if Christ had written a letter to Ab- 
garus, it would have been a part of sacred Scripture, and would 
have been placed at the head of all the books of the New Tes- 
tament. See Lardner's Collection of Ancient Jewish and 
Heathen Testimonies, vol. i. p. 297, &c. It must be observed in 
behalf of Eusebius, that he relates this story as drawn from the 
archives of Edessa. 
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equity. But the clamors of an enraged populace, cent. i. 
■ inflamed by the impious instigations of their priests —•— 
j[$Qd rulers, intimidated Pilate, and engaged him, 
I though with the utmost reluctance, and in opposition 
Jft the dictates of his conscience, to pronounce a 
; capital sentence against Christ. The Redeemer of 
mankind behaved with inexpressible dignity under 
ii^tiS heavy trial. As the end of his mission was to . 
< |ftake expiation for the sins of men, so when all things 
sere ready, and when he had finished the work of 
Jjis glorious ministry, he placidly submitted to the 
, 4eath of the cross, and, with a serene and voluntary 
Resignation, committed his spirit into the hands of 
]the Father. 

X. After Jesus had remained three days in the His rtsur- 
sepulchre, he resumed that life which he had rectlon ' 
voluntarily laid down; and, rising from the dead, 
declared to the universe, by that triumphant act, that 
tfre divine justice was satisfied, and the paths of 
salvation and immortality were rendered accessible 
to the human race. He conversed with his disciples 
during forty days after his resurrection, and employed 
that time in instructing them more fully with regard 
to the nature of his kingdom. Many wise and im- 
portant reasons prevented his shewing himself publicly 
at Jerusalem, to confound the malignity and unbelief 
of his enemies. He contented himself with mani- 
festing the certainty of his glorious resurrection to a 
sufficient number of faithful and credible witnesses, 
being aware that, if he should appear in public, those 
malicious unbelievers, who had formerly attributed 
his miracles to the power of magic, would represent 
his resurrection as a phantom, or vision, produced by 
the influence of infernal powers. After having 
remained upon earth during the space of time above- 
mentioned, and given to hisdisciplesadivinecommission 
to preach the glad tidings of salvation and immortality 
to the human race, he ascended into heaven, in their 
presence, and resumed the enjoyment of that glory 
Which he had possessed before the worlds were 
created. 
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CHAFrER IV. 

Concerning the prosperous Events that happened to the Chvrck 

during this Century. 

cent. i. I. Jesus, having ascended into heaven, soon shewed 
Tbt apostles his afflicted disciples, that, though invisible to mortal 
^edidih eyes, he was still their omnipotent protector, and 
Gbost. their benevolent guide. About fifty days after his 
departure from them, he gave them the first proof 
of that majesty and power to which he was exalted, 
by the effusion of the Holy Ghost upon them accord- 
ing to his promise p. The consequences of this grand 
event were surprising and glorious, infinitely honor- 
able to the Christian religion, and the divine mission 
of its triumphant author. For no sooner had the 
apostles received this precious gift, this celestial guide, 
than their ignorance was turned into light, their 
doubts into certainty, their fears into a firm and 
invincible fortitude, and their former backwardness 
into an ardent and inextinguishable zeal, which led 
them to undertake their sacred office with the utmdst 
intrepidity and alacrity of mind. This marvellous 
event was attended with a variety of gifts ; par- 
ticularly the gift of tongues, so indispensably necessary 
to qualify the apostles to preach the Gospel to the 
different nations. These holy apostles were also filled 
with a perfect persuasion, founded on Christ's express 
promise, that the divine presence would perpetually 
accompany them, and shew itself by miraculous 
interpositions, as often as the state of their ministry 
should render this necessary. 
Preach the II. Relying upon these celestial succours, thfe 
totSfjcw? a P ost ^ es began their glorious ministry, by preaching 
and sa- the Gospel, according to Christ's positive command, 
maritani g rst t() t h e j ews> an( j ty endeavouring to bring that 

* Actsii. 1, Sec. 
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deluded people to the knowlege of the truth q . Nor qm«. i. 
Were their labors unsuccessful! since, in a very short "*•*"" 
time, many thousands were converted, by the iri* 
fluence of their ministry, to the Christian faith r . 
From the Jews, they passed to the Samaritans* to 
whom they preached with such efficacy, that great 
numbers of that nation acknowleged the Messiah \ 
And, when they had exercised their ministry, during 
several years, at Jerusalem, and brought to a sufficient 
degree of consistence and maturity the Christian 
churches which were founded in Palestine and. the 
adjacent countries, they extended their views, car- 
ried the divine lamp of the Gospel to all the nations 
of the world, and saw their labors crowned, almost 
•very where, with the most abundant fruits. 

III. No sooner was Christ exalted in the heavens, The election 
than the apostles determined to render their number j£^JE7 
complete, as it had been fixed by their divine Master, 

tod accordingly to choose, in the place of Judas, 
who had desperately perished by his own hands, a 
Hian endowed with such degrees of sanctity and 
Wisdotn, as were necessary in a station of such high 
importance. When therefore they had assembled 
the Christians who were then at Jerusalem, two men, 
remarkable for their piety and faith, were proposed 
a9 the most worthy to stand candidates for this 
sacred office. These men were Matthias and Bar- 
nabas, the former of whom was, either by lot (which 
is the most general opinion), or by a plurality of voices 
of the assembly there present, chosen to the dignity 
of an apostle *. 

IV, All these apostles were men without educa- Paul called 
tion, and absolutely ignorant of letters and philoso* ^^ 
phy ; and yet, in the infancy of the Christian church, 

it was necessary that there should be, at least, some 
one defender of the Gospel, who, versed in the 
learned arts, might be able to combat the Jewish 
doctors and the pagan- philosophers with their own 

* Luke xxiv. 47- Aqts i. 8 ; xiii. 46. 

r Acts ii. 41 ; iv. 4. * Acts i. 8 ; viii. 14. < Acts i. 26. 
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arms. For this purpose, Jesus himself, by an ex- 
traordinary voice from heaven, called to his services 
thirteenth apostle, whose name was Saul (afterwards 
Paul), and whose acquaintance both with Jewish and 
Grecian learning was very considerable u . • This ex- 
traordinary man, who had been one of the most viru- 
lent enemies of the Christians, became their moat 
glorious and triumphant defender. Independently 
of the miraculous gifts with which he was enriched, 
he possessed an invincible courage, an amassing force 
of genius, and a spirit of patience, which no fatigue 
could overcome, and which no sufferings or. trials 
could exhaust. To these the cause of the Gospel, 
under the divine appointment, owed a considerable 
part of its rapid progress and surprising success, as 
the Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles of St. 
Paul, abundantly testify. 
The church V. The first Christian church, founded by the 
of jenua- apostles, was that of Jerusalem, the model of all 
tem ' those which were afterwards erected during the first 

bow consti- century. This church was, indeed, governed by 
tuled ' the apostles themselves, to whom both the elders, 
and those who were entrusted with the care of the 
poor, even the deacons, were subject. The people, 
though they had not abandoned the Jewish worship, 
held, however, separate assemblies, in which they 
were instructed by the apostles and elders, prayed 
together, celebrated the holy Supper in remembrance 
of Christ, of his death and sufferings, and the salva- 
tion offered to mankind through him ; and, at the 
conclusion of these meetings, they testified their mu- 
tual love, partly by their liberality to the poor, • and 
partly by sober and friendly repasts w , which thence 
were called feasts of charity. Atfiong the virtues 
which distinguished the rising church in this its 
infancy, that of charity to the poor and needy shone 
in the first rank, and with the brightest lustre. The 
rich supplied the wants of their indigent brethren 

u Acts ix. 1. w Acts ii.4£. 
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with sucb liberality and readiness, that, as St. Luke cent, u 
teUs us* among the primitive disciples of Christ, all 
things were in common \ This expression has, how- 
ever, been greatly abused, and has been made to 
signify a community of rights, goods* or possessions, 
than winch interpretation nothing is more ground- 
less or more false ; for, from a multitude of reasons, 
as well as from the express words of St. Peter y, it is 
abundantly manifest that the community, which is 
implied in mutual use and mutual liberality, is the 
only thing intended in this passage z . 

VI. The apostles, having finished their work at Many 
Jerusalem, went to diffuse their labors among other Jjjjjjj^ 
nations, visited with that intent a great part of the the aposti« 
known world, and in a short time planted a vast oJ^ wnt 
number of churches among the Gentiles. Several 
of these are mentioned in the sacred writings, parti- 
cularly in the Acts of the Apostles a ; though these 
are, undoubtedly, only a small part of the churches 
which were founded, either by the apostles them- 
selves, or by their disciples under their, immediate 
direction. The distance of time, and the want of 
records, leave us at a loss with respect to many inter- 
esting circumstances of the peregrinations of the 
apostles ; nor have we any certain or precise accounts 
of the limits of their voyages, of the particular coun- 
tries where they sojourned, or of the times and places 
in which they finished their glorious course. The 
stories that are told concerning their arrival and 

x Acts ii. 44 ; iv. 32. y Acts v. 4. 

£$~ z This is proved with the strongest evidence by Dr. 
Mosheim, in a dissertation concerning the true nature of that 
community of goods, which is said to have taken place in the 
church of Jerusalem. This learned discourse is to be found in 
the second volume of our author's incomparable work, entitled, 
Dissertationes ad Historian) Ecclesiasticam pertinentes. 

a The names of the churches, planted by the apostles in 
different countries, are specified in a work of Phil. James Hart- 
man, de rebus gestis Christianorum sub Apostolis, cap. vii. and 
also in that of F. Albert Fabricius, entitled, Lux Evangelii toti 
orbi exoriens, cap. v. 
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ctwr. i. exploits among the Gauls, Britons, Spaniards, Ger- 
~ -#t ~ mans, Americans, Chinese, Indians, and Russians* 
are too romantic in their nature, and of too recent 
a date, to be received by an impartial inquire* after 
truth. The greatest part of these fables were forged 
after the time of Charlemagne, when most of thfc 
Christian churches contended about the antiquity of 
their origin with as much vehemence as the Arca- 
dians, Egyptians, Greeks, and other nations* dis- 
puted formerly about their seniority and precedence. 

chrwt re- VII. At the same time, the beauty and excellence. 

•pected ^ u^ Christian religion excited the admiration of 

among tbe ~ 

Gamikt. the reflecting part of mankind, wherever the apostles 
directed their course. Many, who were not willing 
to adopt the whole of its doctrines, were, neverthe- 
less, as appears from undoubted records, so struck 
with the account of Christ's life and actions, and so 
charmed with the sublime purity of his precepts, 
that they ranked him in the number of the greatest 
heroes, or even among the gods themselves. Great 
numbers kept with the utmost care, in their houses, 
pictures or images of the divine Redeemer and his 
apostles, which they treated with the highest marks 
of veneration and respect b . And so illustrious was 
the fame of his power after his resurrection, and 
of the miraculous gifts shed upon his apostles, that 
the emperor Tiberius is said to have proposed his 
being enrolled among the gods of Rome, which the 
opposition of the senate prevented from taking effect. 
Many have doubted of the truth of this story : there 
are, however, several authors of the first note who 
have declared, that the reasons alleged for its truth 
are such as have removed their doubts, and appeared 
to them satisfactory and conclusive c . 

b This is particularly mentioned by Euscbius, Hist. Eccl. 
lib. vii. cap. xviii. and by Irenaeus, lib. i. c. xxv. 

c See Theod. Hasaeus, de decreto Tiberii, quo Christum re^ 
ferre voluit in numerum Deorum ; as also a very learned letter, 
written in defence of the truth of this fact, by the celebrated 
Christopher Ielius, and published in the BibHotheque Germa* 
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VIII. When we consider the rapid progress of «■**•*. 
Christianity among the Gentile natiotos, aad the poor ThTS^es 
and feeble instruments by which this great and of the ™P id 
amazing event was immediately effected, we must Tthfco" 
naturally have recourse to an omnipotent and invisi*. s P eI - 
ble hand, as its true and proper cause. For, unless 
we suppose here a divine interposition, how was it 
possible that men, destitute of all human aid, With- 
out credit or riches, learning or eloquence, could, in 
so short a time, persuade a considerable part of maw- 
kind to abandon the religion of their ancestors? 
How was it possible, that a handful of apostles, 
who, as fishermen and publicans, must have beeti 
contemned by their own nation, and, as Jews, tnust 
have been odious to all others, could engage the 
learned and the mighty, as well as the simple and 
those of low degree, to forsake their favorite preju- 
dices, and to embrace a new religion which was an 
enemy to their corrupt passions? And, indeed, there 
werfc undoubted marks of a celestial power perpetu- 
ally attending their ministry. Their very language 



nique, torn, xxxii. [We may add to this note of Dn Mosheim, 
that the late learned professor Altmann published at Bern, fn 
1755, an ingenious pamphlet on this subject, entitled, Di&qui- 
eitio Historico-critica de Epistola Pontii Pilati ad Tiber i urn, qua 
Christi Miracula, Mors, et ltesurrectio, recensebantur* This 
author makes it appear, that though the letter, which some have 
attributed to Pilate, and which is extant in several authors, be 
manifestly spurious, yet it is no less certain, that Pilate sent to 
Tiberius an account of the death and resurrection of Christ. See 
the Biblioth. des Sciences et des beaux Arts, published at the 
Hague, tome vi. This matter has been examined with his usual 
diligence and accuracy by the learned Dr. Lardner, in the third 
volume of his Collection of Jewish and Heathen Testimonies to 
the truth of the Christian Religion. He thinks that the testi- 
monies of Justin Martyr and Tertullian, who, in apologies for 
Christianity, presented or at least addressed to the emperor and 
senate of Home, or to magistrates of higli authority in the em- 
pire, affirm, that Pilate sent to Tiberius an account of the death 
and resurrection of Christ, deserve some regard ; though some 
writers, and particularly Orosius, have made such alterations 
and additions in the original narration of Tertullian, as tend to 
diminish the credibility of the-whole.] 



~..j 
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cnfT.1. possessed an incredible energy, an amazing power of 
~~+"~ sending light into the understanding and conviction 
into the heart. To this were added, the commanding 
influence of stupendous miracles, the foretelling of 
future events, the power of discerning the secret 
thoughts and intentions of the heart, a magnanimity 
superior to all difficulties, a contempt of riches and 
honors, a serene tranquillity in the face of death, 
and an invincible patience under torments still more 
dreadful than death itself ; and all this accompanied 
with lives free from stain, and adorned with the con- 
stant practice of sublime virtue. Thus were the 
messengers of Christ, the heralds of his spiritual and 
immortal kingdom, furnished for their glorious work, 
as the unanimous voice of ancient history so loudly 
testifies. The event sufficiently declares this; for, 
without these remarkable and extraordinary circum- 
. stances, no rational account can be given of the rapid 
propagation of the Gospel throughout the world. 
Mincoioos IX. What indeed contributed still farther to this 
k2«d 8^°" ous even ^ was, the power vested in the apostles 
by the of transmitting to their disciples these miraculous 
apostles, gifts ; for many of the first Christians were no sooner 
baptized according to Christ's appointment, and de- 
dicated to the service of God by solemn prayer and 
the imposition of hands, than they spoke languages 
which they had never known or learned before, fore- 
told future events, healed the sick by pronouncing 
the name of Jesus, restored the dead to life, and per- 
formed many things above the reach of human 
power d . And it is no wonder if men, who had the 
power of communicating to others these marvellous 
gifts, appeared great and respectable, wherever they 
exercised their glorious ministry, 
•me pro- X. Such then were the true causes of that amaz- 
Gotpei^at- 6 * n £ ra Pidity with which the Christian religion spread 
tributad to itself upon the earth ; and those who pretend to assign 



absurd 



, f See Pfanner's learned treatise, de Charismatibus siye Dopis 
miraculosis antiquae Ecclesiae, published at Francfort, 1683. 
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other reasons of this surprising event, indulge them- cm.x. 
Selves in idle fictions, which must disgust every at ten- — *— 
tive observer of men and things. In vain, there- 
fore, have some imagined, that the extraordinary 
Kberality of the Christians to their poor, was a 
temptation to the more indolent and corrupt part of 
the multitude to embrace the Gospel. Such malig- 
nant and superficial reasoners do not consider, that 
those who embraced this divine religion exposed their 
lives to great danger ; nor have they attention enough 
to recollect, that neither lazy nor vicious members 
were suffered to remain in the society of Christians. 
Equally vain is the fancy of those, who imagine, that 
the profligate lives of the Heathen priests occasioned 
the conversion of many to Christianity ; for, though 
this might indeed give them a disgust to the religion 
of those unworthy ministers, yet it could not, alone, 
attach them to that of Jesus, which offered them 
from the world no other prospects than those of po- 
verty, infamy, and death. The person who could 
embrace the Gospel, solely from the motive now 
mentioned, must have reasoned in this senseless and 
extravagant manner : " The ministers of that reli- 
gion which I have professed from my infancy, lead 
profligate lives : therefore, T will become a Chris- 
tian, join myself to that body of men who are 
" condemned by the laws of the state, and thus ex- 
" pose my life and fortune to the most imminent 
" danger." 






CHAPTER V. 

Concerning the calamitous Events that happened to the Church. 

I. The innocence and virtue that distinguished The Jewt 
so eminently the lives of Christ's servants, and the %£5£L 
spotless purity of the doctrine they taught, were nottuuisfo 
sufficient to defend them against the virulence and ***»» 
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cvkt. u malignity of the Jews. The priests and rulers of 
~~*~ that abandoned people, not only loaded with injuries 
and reproaches the apostles of Jesus, and their dis- 
ciples, but condemned as many of them, as they 
could, to death, and executed in the most irregular 
and barbarous manner their sanguinary decrees. Tht 
n\prder of Stephen, of James the son of Zebedee* 
and of James, surnamed the Just, bishop of Jeru* 
salem, furnish dreadful examples of the truth of 
what we here advance c . This odious malignity of 
the Jewish doctors, against the heralds of the Gospel, 
undoubtedly originated in a secret apprehension that 
the progress of Christianity would destroy the credit 
of Judaism, and lead to the abolition of their pomp* 
ous ceremonies, 
and also H # The Jews who lived out of Palestine, in the 

foreign" Roman provinces, did not yield to those of Jerusalem 
countries. j n point of cruelty to the innocent disciples of Christ 
We learn from the history of the Acts of the Apostles, 
and other records of unquestionable authority, that 
they spared no labor, but zealously seised every occa- 
sion of animating the magistrates against the Christ? 
ians, and instigating the multitude to demand their 
destruction. The high priest of the nation, and the 
Jews who dwelt in Palestine, were instrumental in ex- 
citing the rage of these foreign Jews against the infant 
church, by sending messengers to exhort them, not 
only to avoid all intercourse with the Christians, but 
also to persecute them in the most vehement man- 
ner f . For this inhuman order, they endeavoured to 
find out the most plausible pretexts ; and, therefore, 
they gave out, that the Christians were enemies to 
the Roman emperor, since they acknowleged the 
authority of a certain person whose name was Jesus, 

« The martyrdom of Stephen is recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, vii. 55 ; and that of James the son of Zebedee, Acts 
xii. 1, 2; that of James the Just is mentioned by Josephus is 
bis Jewish Antiquites, book xx. chap, viii, and by Eusebius, in 
his Eccles. History, book ii. chap, xxiii. 

f See the Dialogue of Justin Martyr, with Trypho the Jew. 
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whom Pilate had punished capitally as a malefactor cent. i. 
by a most righteous sentence, and on whom, never- * 
theless, they conferred the royal dignity. These 
perfidious insinuations had the intended effect, and 
the rage of the Jews against the Christians was con- 
veyed from father to son, from age to age; so thflt 
the church of Christ had, in no period, more bitter 
and desperate enemies than the very people, to whom 
the immortal Saviour was more especially sent. 

III. The Supreme Judge of the world did not The Jew* 
suffer the barbarous conduct of this perfidious nation '^nubed for 
to go unpunished. The most signal marks of divine their treat- 
justice pursued them ; and the cruelties which they chSttnd 
had exercised upon Christ and his disciples, were w* disciples, 
dreadfully avenged. The God, who had for so many 

ages protected the Jews with an outstretched arm, 
withdrew his aid. He permitted Jerusalem, with its ... f 
famous temple, to be destroyed by Vespasian and his 
son Titus, an innumerable multitude of this devoted 
people to perish by the sword, and the greatest part 
of those that remained to groan under the yoke of a 
severe bondage. Nothing can be more affecting than 
the account of this terrible event, and the circum- 
stantial description of the tremendous calamities 
which attended it, as they are given by Joseph us, 
himself a Jew, and also a spectator of this horrid 
scene. From this period the Jews experienced, in 
.every place, the hatred and contempt of the Gentile 
nations, still more than they had formerly done; 
and in these their calamities, the predictions of 
Christ were amply fulfilled, and his divine mission 
farther illustrated. 

IV. However virulent the Jews were against the The ten 
Christians, yet, on many occasions, they wanted ^utfouIT" 
power to execute their cruel purposes. This was 

not the case with the Heathen nations ; and, therer 
fore, from them the Christians suffered the severest 
calamities. The Romans are said to have pursued 
the Christians with the utmost violence in tea pej^ft- 
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cent. r. cutions*; but this number is not verified by the 
"~ *"" ancient history of the church ; for if, by these per- 
secutions, such only are meant as were extremely 
severe and universal throughout the empire, then it 
is certain, that these amount not to the number 
above-mentioned ; and, if we take the provincial and 
lass remarkable persecutions into the account, they 
far exceed it. In the fifth century, certain Christians 
were led by some passages of the Scriptures^ and by 
one especially in the Revelations h , to imagine that 
the church was to suffer ten calamities of a most 
grievous nature. To this notion, therefore, they 
endeavoured, though not all in the same way, to 
accommodate the language of history, even against 
the testimony of those ancient records, from which 
alone history can speak with authority *. 
Law» made V. Nero was the first emperor who enacted laws 
SSSm a g a * nst the Christians, In this he was followed by 
Domitian, Marcus Antoninus the philosopher, Severus, 
and the other emperors who indulged the prejudices 
they had imbibed against the disciples of Jesus. All 
the edicts of these different princes were not, how- 
ever, equally unjust, nor framed with the same 
views, or for the same reasons. Were they now 
extant as they were collected by the celebrated 
lawyer Domitius, in his book concerning the duty ef 
a proconsul, they would undoubtedly cast a great 
light upon the history of the church, under the per- 
secuting emperors k . At present, we must, in many 

* The learned J. Albert Fabricius has given us a list of the 
authors who have written concerning these persecutions, in his 
Lux Evangelii toti Orbi exoriens, cap. vii. 

h Rev. xvii. 14. 

' See Sulpitius Severus, book ii. ch. xxxiii. as also Augustin, 
de Civitate Dei, book xviii. ch. lii. 

k The collection of the imperial edicts against the Christians, 
made by Domitius, and now lost, is mentioned by Lactantins, 
in his Divine Institutes, book v. chap. xi. Such of these edicts 
as have escaped the ruins of time, are learnedly illustrated by 
Franc Balduinus, in his Comment, ad Edicta veterum Principmn 
Romanorum de Christians. 
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cases, be satisfied with probable conjectures, for want out. i. 
of certain evidence. * 

* VI. Before we proceed in this part of our history, The cmm 
a very natural curiosity calk us to : enquire, how it J^JJJJ'J 
happened that the Romans, who were, troublesome the christ- 
to no nation on account of its religion, and whojjjjj^ 1 * 
suffered even the Jews to live under their own laws, 
and follow their own method of worship, treated the 
Christians alone with such severity. This important 
question seems still more difficult to be solved, when 
we consider, that the excellent nature of the Christian 
religion, and its admirable tendency to promote both 
the public welfare of the state, and the private feli- 
city of the individual, entitled it, in a singular man- 
ner, to the favor and protection of the reigning powers; 
A principal reason of the severity with which the 
Romans persecuted the Christians, notwithstanding 
these considerations, seems to have been the abhor- 
rence and contempt felt by the latter for the religion 
of the empire, which was so intimately connected 
with the form, and indeed, with the yery essence of 
its political constitution; for, though the Romans 
gave an unlimited toleration to all religions which 
had nothing in their tenets dangerous to the common- 
wealth, yet they would not permit that of their 
ancestors, which was established by the laws of the 
state, to be turned into derision, nor the people to 
be drawn away from their attachment to it. These, 
however, were the two things which the Christians 
were charged with, and that justly, though to their 
honor. They dared to ridicule the absurdities of the 
pagan superstition, and they were ardent and assi- 
duous in gaining proselytes to the truth. Nor did 
they only attack the religion of Rome, but also all 
the different shapes and forms under which supersti- 
tion appeared in the various countries where they 
exercised their ministry. Hence the Romans con- 
cluded, that the Christian sect was not only insup- 
portably daring and arrogant, but, moreover* an 
enemy to the public tranquillity, and ever ready to 

VOL. i. F 
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<smt.i; Excite civil wars and commotions in the empire* It u 
-~+~~ probably on this account, that Tacitus reproaches 
them with the odious character of haters of mankind\ 
and styles the religion of Jesus a destructive super- 
stition ; and that Suetonius speaks of the Christian*, 
and their doctrine, in terms of the same kind m . 
oth*rcau«« VII. Another circumstance that irritated the 
of these per- Roman s against the Christians, was the simplicity 
of their worship, which resembled ia nothing the 
sacred rites of any other people. They had no sacri- 
fices, temples, images, oracles, or sacerdotal orders; 
and this was sufficient to bring upon them the i* 
proaches of an ignorant multitude, who imagined 
that there could be no religion without these. Thus 
they were looked upon as a sort of atheists; and, by 
the Roman laws, those who were chargeable with 
atheism were declared the pests of human society. 
But this was not all : the sordid interests of a muU 
titude of lazy and selfish priests were immediately 
connected with the ruin and oppression of the Christ- 
ian cause. The public worship of such an immense 
number of deities was a source of subsistence, and even 
of riches, to the whole rabble of priests and augurs, 
and also to a multitude of merchants and artists. 
And, as the progress of the Gospel threatened the 
ruin of that religious traffic, this consideration raised 
up new enemies to the Christians, and armed the 
rage of mercenary superstition against their lives and 
their cause n . 

1 Annat. lib. xv. cap, xliv. 

m In Nerone, cap. xvi. These odious epithets, which Tacitus 
gives to the Christians and their religion, as likewise the Ian* 
guage of Suetonius, who calls Christianity & poisonous or maHg* 
nant superstition (malefica tupcrttitio), are founded upon tM 
same reasons. A sect, which could not endure, and even 
labored to abolish, the religious practices of the Romans, and 
also those of all the other nations of the universe, appeared It 
the short-sighted and superficial observers of religious matter*, 
as the determined enemies of mankind. 

n This observation is verified by the story of Demetrius the 
silversmith, Acts xix. 25, and by the following passage in tba 
97th letter of the xtii book of Pliny's epistles ; « The tcs*plei> 
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VIII. To accomplish more speedily the ruin of the cent. t. 
Cbristians f all those persons whose interests were ^ ^ rt 
incompatible with the progress of the Gospel, loaded odious 
them with the most opprobrious calumnies, which gpI^T 1 ** 
were too easily received as truth, by the credulous » broad 
and unthinking multitude, among whom they were SrUtiJns. 
dispersed with the utmost industry. We find a suffi- 
cient account of these perfidious and ill-grounded 
reproaches in the writings of the first defenders of 

the Christian cause °. And these, indeed, were the 
only arms the assailants had to oppose the truth, 
since the excellence of the Gospel, and the virtue of 
its ministers and followers, left to its enemies no 
resources but calumny and persecution. Nothing 
can be imagined, in point of virulence and fury, that 
they did not employ for the ruin of the Christians. 
They even went so far as to persuade the multitude, 
that all the calamities, wars, tempests, and diseases 
that afflicted mankind, were judgements sent down 
by the angry gods, because the Christians, who con- 
temned their authority, were suffered in the empire p . 

IX. The various kinds of punishment, both capital The pnnUh- 
and corrective, which were employed against the^^J" 6, 
Christians* are particularly described by learned men forms used 
who have written professedly on that subject **. The christians. 
forms of proceeding, used in their condemnation, may 

be seen in the Acts of the Martyrs* in the letters 
of Pliny and Trajan, and other ancient monuments r . 
These judicial forms were very different at different 

" which were almost deserted, begin to be frequented again ; and 
" the sacred rites, which have been long neglected, are again 
" performed. The victims, which have had hitherto Jew pur' 
M chasers, begin to come again to the market," &c. 

° See the laborious work of Christ. Kortholt, entitled, 
Paganus Obtrectator, seu de Calumniis Gentilium in Christiaops ; 
to which may be added, Jo. Jac. Huldricus, de Calumniis Gen- 
tilium in Christianos, published at Zurich in 1744. 

p See Arnobius contra Gentes. 

q See for this purpose Ant. Gallonius and Gasp. Sagittarius, 
de Cruciatibus Marty rum. 

r See Bohmer, Juris Eccles. Protestant, torn, iv. lib. v. 
Decretal, tit. 1 . sec 82. 

F 2 
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times, and changed naturally, according to the mild- 
ness or severity of the laws enacted by the different 
emperors against the Christians. Thus, at one time, 
we observe appearances of the most diligent search 
after the followers of Christ ; at another, we find all 
perquisition suspended, and positive accusation and 
information only allowed. Under one reign we sec 
them, on their being proved Christians, or their con- 
fessing themselves such, immediately dragged away 
to execution, unless they prevent their punishment by 
apostasy ; under another, we see inhuman magistrates 
endeavouring to compel them, by all sorts of tortures, 
to renounce their religious profession. 
Martyn and X. All who, in the perilous times of the church, 
confessors, jyj ^y the hand of bloody persecution, and expired in 
the cause of the divine Saviour, were called martyrs; 
a term borrowed from the sacred writings, signifying 
witnesses, and thus expressing the glorious testimony 
which these magnanimous believers bore to the truth. 
The title of confessor was given to such, as, in the 
face of death, and at the expence of honors, fortune, 
and all the other advantages of the world, had con- 
fessed with fortitude, before the Roman tribunals, 
their firm attachment to the religion of Jesus. Great 
was the veneration that was paid both to martyrs and 
confessors ; and there was, no doubt, as much wisdom 
as justice in treating with profound respect these 
Christian heroes, since nothing was more adapted to 
encourage others to suffer with cheerfulness in the 
cause of Christ. But, as the best and wisest institu- 
tions are generally perverted, by the weakness or cor» 
ruption of men, from their original purposes, so the 
authority and privileges granted, in the beginning, to 
martyrs and confessors, became, in process of time, a 
support to superstition, an incentive to enthusiasm, 
and a source of innumerable evils and abuses. ,- 

Thar XL The first three or four ages of the church were 

number, stained with the blood of martyrs, who suffered for 
the name of Jesus. The greatness of their number 
is acknowleged by all who have a competent acquaint- 
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ance \^ith ancient history, and who have examined cent. i. 
that matter with any degree of impartiality. It is ~ - *"~" 
true, the learned Dodwell has endeavoured to invali- 
date this unanimous decision of the ancient historians *, 
and to diminish considerably the number of those who 
suffered death for the Gospel ; and, after him, several 
writers have maintained his opinion, and asserted, 
that whatever may have been the calamities which 
the Christians, in general, suffered for their attach- 
ment to the Gospel, very few were put to death on 
that account. This hypothesis has been warmly 
opposed, as derogating from that divine power which 
enabled Christians to be faithful even unto death, and 
a contrary one embraced, which augments prodi- 
giously the number of these heroic sufferers. It will 
be wise to avoid both these extremes, and to hold the 
middle path, which certainly leads nearest to the 
truth. The martyrs were less in number than several 
of the ancient and modern writers have supposed 
them to be, but much more numerous than Dodwell 
and his followers are willing to believe; and this 
medium will be easily admitted by such as have . 
learned from the ancient writers, that, in the darkest 
and most calamitous times of the church, all Chris- 
tians were not equally or promiscuously disturbed, or 
called before the public tribunals. Those who were 
of the lowest rank of the people, escaped the best ; 
their obscurity, in some measure, screened them from 
the fury of persecution. The learned and eloquent, 
the doctors and ministers, and chiefly the rich, for 
the confiscation of whose fortunes the rapacious 
magistrates were perpetually gaping, were the per- 
sons most exposed to the dangers of the times. 

XII. The actions and sayings of these holy mar- Their liret 
tyrs, from the moment of their imprisonment to their "^ action, • 
last gasp, were carefully recorded, in order to be read 
on certain days, and thus proposed as models to future 
ages. Few, however, of these ancient acts have 

* See Dodwell's Dissertation, de Paucitate Martyrum, in his 
Dissertationes Cyprianicee. 
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cut. r. reached our times ' ; the greatest part of them hating 
— +~ been destroyed during that dreadful persecution which 
Diocletian carried on ten years with such fury against 
the Christians : for a most diligent search was then 
made after all their books and papers ; and all <rf 
them that were found were committed to the flame*. 
From the eighth century downwards, several Gtetk 
and Latin writers endeavoured to make tip this loft, 
by compiling, with vast labor, accounts of the lives 
and actions of the ancient martyrs. But most of 
them have given us scarcely any thing more than a 
Series of fables, adorned with a profusion of rhetorical 
flowers and striking images, as the wiser, eveft among 
the Romish doctors, frankly acknowlege. Nor are 
those records, which pass under the name of mdrtyrb* 
logy, worthy of superior credit, since they bear the 
most evident marks both of ignorance and falsehood; 
so that, upon the whole, this part of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, for want of ancient and authentic monuments, 
is extremely imperfect, and necessarily attended with 
much obscurity. 
Their pene- XIII. It would have been surprising, if, under 
wtion under guc j 1 a monster f cruelty as Nero, the Christians had 
enjoyed the sweets of tranquillity and freedom. This, 
indeed, was far from being the case ; for the perfi- 
dious tyrant accused them of having set fire to the 
city of Rome, that horrid crime which he himself had 
committed with a barbarous pleasure. In avenging 
this crime upon the innocent Christians, he ordered 
matters so, that the punishment should bear sotoe 
resemblance to the offence. He, therefore, wrapped 
up some of them in combustible garments, and ordered 
fire to be set to them when the darkness came on, that 
thus, like torches, they might dispel the obscurity of 
the night: while others were fastened to crosses, ot 

* Such of those acts as are worthy of credit have been col- 
lected by the learned Ruinart, into one volume in folio,- of jfr 
moderate size, entitled Selecta et sincera Marty rum Acta, 
Amfctelod. 1713. The hypothesis of Dodwfeil is amply ttfated 
in the author's preface. \'~ 
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tbm to pieces by wild beasts, or put to death in ftttfl* iy »» 
atich dreadful manner. This horrid persecution wai ~"*~" 
iit on foot in the month of November -% in the tilth 
year of Christ ; and in it, according to some ancient 
accounts, St. Paul and St. Peter suffered martyrdom; 
though the latter assertion is contested by many, as ' 
being absolutely irreconcileable with chronology* 
The death of Nero, who perished miserably in the 
year 68, put an end to the calamities of this first per- 
secution, under which, during the space of four yeaw, 
the Christians suffered every sort of torment and 
affliction, which the ingenious cruelty of their ene- 
inies could invent. 

XIW Learned men are tiot entirely agreed with The extent 
regard to the extent of this persecution under Nero. button? 1 * 
Some confine it to the city of Rome, while others 
represent it as having raged through the whole empire. 
The latter opinion, which is also the more ancient *, is 
undoubtedly to be preferred, as it is certain, that the 
laws enacted against the Christians were enacted 
against the whole body, and not against particular 
churches, and were consequently in force in the 
remotest provinces. The authority of Tertullian con- 
firms this, who tells us, that Nero and Domitian had 
enacted laws against the Christians, of which Trajan 
had, in part, taken away the force, and rendered 

\ ■ 

4 

** See, for a farther illustration of this point of chronology, 
two French Dissertations of the very learned Alphonse de vi- 
gfcoles, concerning the cause, and the commencement of the .per- 
secution under Nero, which are printed in Masson's Histoire 
Critique de la Itepublique des Lettres, torn. viii. p. 74—1 17 ; 
torn. ix. p. 172 — 186. See also Toinard, ad Lactantium de 
Mortibus rersequut. p. 898. 

* See Tillemont, Histoire des Empereurs, torn. i. p. 504.— 
Baratier, de Successione Romanor. Pontif. cap. v. 

* This opinion was first defended by Franc. Balduin, in hv» 
Comm. ad Edicta Iraperatorum in Christianos. After him Launoy 
-maintained the same opinion in his Dissert, qua Sulpitii Severi 
locus de prima Martyrum Galliae Epocha vindiedtur, sect. i. 
"p 1 . 139, 140; torn. ii. part i. oper. This opinion is still more 
acutely and learnedly defended by Djodwell, in the' xith of his 
Dissertationes Cypfianicoe. • ' ■ v ' • 
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cwrr. i. them, in some measure, without effect r . - - We - shall 
-^+~~ not have recourse for a confirmation of this, opinion, 
to that famous Portuguese or Spanish inscription, ia 
which Nero is praised for having purged that pro- 
vince from the new superstition ; since that inscrip- 
tion is justly suspected to be a mere forgerjy and the 
best Spanish authors consider it as such*. We^mny, 
howeyer, make one observation, which will tend to 
illustrate the point in question, namely, that since 
the Christians were condemned by Nero, not so. much 
on account of their religion, as for the falsely-imputed 
crime of burning the city % it is scarcely to be ima- 
gined, that he would leave unmolested, even beyond 
the bounds of Rome, a sect whose members were 
accused of such an abominable deed. 
The pme- XV. Though, immediately after the death of Nero, 
«*» the rage of this first persecution against the Christians 
mitian. ceased, yet the flame broke out anew in the year 
ninety-three or ninety-four, under Domitian, a prince 
little inferior to Nero in wickedness V This persecu- 
tion was occasioned, if we may give credit to Hege- 
sippus, by Domitian's fear of losing the empire ; for 

y Apologet. cap. iv. 

* This celebrated inscription is published by the learned 
Gruter, in the first volume of his Inscriptions. It must, how- 
ever, be observed, that the best Spanish writers do not venture 
to defend the genuineness and authority of this inscription, as it 
was never seen by any of them, and was first produced by Cyme 
of Ancona, a person universally known to be utterly unworthy 
of the least credit. We shall add here the judgement which the 
excellent historian of Spain, Jo. de Ferreras, has given of this 
inscription : " Je ne puis m'empecher (says he) d'observer que 
" Cyriac d'Ancone fut le premier qui publia cette inscription, 
" et que e'est de lui que leg autres i'ont tir6e ; mais comme la 
" foi de cet ecrivain est suspecte au jugement de tous les s^a- 
" vans, que d'ailleurs il n'y a ni vestige ni souvenir de cette 
" inscription dans les places ou Ton dit qu'elle s'est trouvee, et 
" qu'on ne s^ait ou la prendre a present, chacun peut en porter 
" le jugement qu'il voudra." 

a See Theod. Ruinart, Preef. ad Acta Martyrum sincere .et 
selecta, f. 31, &c. 

b Preef. ad Acta Martyrum, &c. f. S3.— Thom. Ittigii Select. 
Histor. Eccl. Capit. saec. i. cap. vi. sect. 11. 

« Euseb. Hist. Eccl. lib. iii. cap. xix. xx. 
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he had been informed, that, among the relatives of cekt. t. 
Christ, a man should arise, who, possessing a turbu- 
lent aud ambitious spirit, was to excite commotions 
in the state, and aim at supreme dominion. How- 
ever that may have been, the persecution renewed by 
this unworthy prince was extremely violent, though 
his untimely death soon put a stop to it. Flavius 
Clemens, a man of consular dignity, and Flavia 
Domitilla, his niece, or, as some say, his wife, were 
the principal martyrs that suffered in this persecu- 
tion, in which also the apostle John was banished to 
the isle of Patmos. Tertulliau and other writers 
inform us, that, before his banishment, he was thrown 
into a caldron of boiling oil, from which he came 
forth, not only living, but even unhurt. This story, 
however, is not attested in such a manner, as to pre- 
clude all doubt d . 

d See Moshetm's Syntagma Dissert, ad Historian* Ecclea. 
pertinentium, p. 497 — 546. 
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PART II. 

THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 



CHAPTER I. 

Containing an account of the state of Learning and Phtto$ophy. 

ckwt. i. L If we had any certain or satisfactory account 
Th p^ of of the doctrines which were received among the wiser 
piokMophy of the eastern nations, when the light of the Gospel 
^^ first rose upon the world, this would contribute to 
eotiykoown. illustrate many important points in the ancient his- 
tory of the church. But the case is quite otherwise: 
the fragments of the ancient oriental philosophy that 
hare come down to us, are, as every one knows, few 
in number, and, such as they are, they yet require 
the diligence, erudition, and sagacity of some learned 
man, to collect them into a body, arrange them with 
method, and explain them with perspicuity c . 
The phi- II- The doctrine of the magi, who believed the 
lotopbyof universe to be governed by two principles, the one 
J5S2^' good, and the other evil, flourished in Persia, Their 
and a»- followers, however, did not all agree with respect to the 
nature of these principles f ; but this did not prevent 
the propagation of the main doctrine, which was 
received throughout a considerable part of Asia and 

e The history of the oriental philosophy by Mr. Stanley, 
though it is not void of all kind of merit, is yet extremely defec- 
tive. That learned author is so far from having exhausted his 
subject, that he has left it, on the contrary, in many places 
wholly untouched. The history of philosophy, published in 
Germany by the very learned Mr. Brucker, is vastly prefera- 
ble to Mr. Stanley's work ; and the German author, indeed, 
much superior to the English one, both in point of genius and 
of erudition. 

f See Hyde's History of the Religion of the Ancient Per- 
sians, a work full of erudition, but indigested, and interspersed 
with conjectures of the most improbable kind* 
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Africa, especially among' the Chaldeans, Assyrian*, ht&hi. 
Syrians, and Egyptians, though with different tiiodfc ;:: *^ 
fications, and had even infected the Jews themselves*. 
The Arabians at that time, and even afterwards, 
were more remarkable for Strength and courage, ihkrt 
for genius and sagacity : nor do they seem, according 
to their own confession h , to have acquired any great 
reputation for wisdom and philosophy before the time 
of Mohammed. 

III. From the earliest times, the Indians were dis- The wisdom 
tingoished by their taste for sublime knowlege AM S^JjTd 
Wisdom. We might, perhaps, be able to form a jddg^- Egyptians. 
ment of their philosophical tenets, if that most ancient 

book, which they deemed particularly sacred, arid 
which thtiy called veda 9 or the law, should be broiigfet 
to light, and translated into some known language. 
But the accounts which are given of this remarkable 
book, by those who have been in the Indies, are s& 
various and irreconcileable with each other, that We 
must yet wait for satisfaction on this head '. As to 
the Egyptians, they were divided, as every one kndWS, 
into a multitude of sects and opinions k . Fruitiest 
therefore, are the labors of those who endeavour to 
reduce the philosophy of this people to one system. 

IV. But of all the systems of philosophy that wete The******! 
received in Asia and Africa about the time of otrr JSJ2?2 
Saviour, no one was so detrimental to the Christian called. 
religion, as that which was styled gnosis, or science, 

i. e. the way to the true knowlege of the Deity, and 
which we have above called the oriental doctrine, in 
order to distinguish it from the Grecian philosophy. 
It was from the bosom of this pretended oriental 

f See Wolf's Manichaeismus ante Manichaeos. 

b See Abulpharagius de Moribus Arab urn, published by Pecock. 

* Some parts of the Veda have been published ; or it may 
rather be said that pretended portions of it have appeared* 
but, whatever may be alleged by oriental enthusiasts, these Brah- 
tainical remains do not evince the ' sublime knowlege or wisdom ' 
which many writers attribute to the ancient inhabitants of India. 
Edit. : : .- • 

k See Dr. Moslieim's Observations on Cud*orth's System*' " 
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wisdom, that the chiefs of those sects, which, in the 
three first centuries, perplexed and afflicted the 
Christian church, originally issued. These supercilious 
doctors, endeavouring to accommodate, to the tenets 
of their fantastic philosophy, the pure, simple, and 
sublime doctrines of the Son of God, brought forth, 
as the result of this jarring composition, a multitude 
of idle dreams and fictions, and imposed upon their 
followers a system of opinions, which were partly 
ludicrous, and partly perplexed with intricate sub tilties, 
and covered with impenetrable obscurity. The an- 
cient doctors, both Greek and Latin, who opposed 
these sects, considered ttiem as so many branches 
that derived their origin from the Platonic philosophy. 
But this was mere illusion. An apparent resem- 
blance between certain opinions of Plato, and some 
of the tenets of the eastern schools, deceived these 
good men, who had no knowlege but of the Grecian 
philosophy, and were absolutely ignorant of the 
oriental doctrines. Whoever compares the Platonic 
with the Gnostic philosophy, will easily perceive the 
wide difference that exists between them. 
Thefint V. The first principles of the oriental philosophy 
J^JlJjX seem t° "* perfectly consistent with the dictates of 
kmogtj. ' reason ; for its founder must undoubtedly have argued 
in the following manner : " There are many evSs in 
" this world, and men seem impelled by a natural 
" instinct to the practice of those things which reason 
" condemns ; but that eternal mind, from which all 
u spirits derive their existence, must be inaccessible 
" to all kinds of evil, and also of a most perfect and 
" beneficent nature ; therefore the origin of those 
" evils, with which the universe abounds, must be 
sought somewhere else than in the Deity. It can- 
not reside in him who is all perfection ; and there- 
" fore it must be without him. Now, there is no- 
" thing without or beyond the Deity, but matter ; 
" therefore matter is the centre and source of all 
" evil, of all vice." Having taken for granted these 
principles, they proceeded to affirm that matter was 
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eternal, and derived its present form, not from the cvm.*. 
will of the Supreme God, but from the creating """*~" 
power of some inferior intelligence, to whom the 
world and its inhabitants owed their existence. As 
a proof of this assertion, they alleged, that it was 
incredible, that the Supreme Deity, perfectly good, 
and infinitely removed from all evil, should either 
create or modify matter, which is essentially malig- 
nant and corrupt, or bestow upon it, in any degree, 
the riches of his wisdom and liberality. They were, 
however, aware of the insuperable difficulties that 
lay against their system ; for, when they were, called 
to explain, in an accurate and satisfactory manner, 
how this rude and corrupt matter came to be ar- 
ranged into such a regular and harmonious frame as 
that of the universe, and, particularly, how celestial 
spirits were joined to bodies formed out of its ma<- 
lignant mass, they were sadly embarrassed, and 
found, that the plainest dictates of reason declared 
their system incapable of defence. In this perplexity 
they had recourse to wild fictions and romantic 
fables, in order to give an account of the formation 
pf the world and the origin of mankind. 

VI. Those who, by mere dint of fancy and in- n* oriental 
vention, endeavour to cast a light upon obscure pwj«°pbe» 
points, or to solve great and intricate difficulties, are then* 



seii- 



seldom agreed about the methods of proceeding ; timent « 
and, by a necessary consequence, separate into dif- 
ferent sects. Such was the case of the oriental phi- 
losophers, when they set themselves to explain the 
difficulties mentioned above. Some imagined two 
eternal principles from which all things proceeded, 
one presiding over light, and the other over matter; 
and, by their perpetual conflict, explained the mix- 
ture of good and evil, apparent in the universe. 
Others maintained, that the being which presided over 
matter, was not an eternal principle, but a subor- 
dinate intelligence, one of those whom the. Supreme 
God produced from himself. They supposed that 
this being was moved by a sudden impulse, to reduce 
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*^ to order the rude mass of matter, which lay excluded 
from the mansions of the Deity, and also to create 
^j the human race. A third sort devised a system 
& different from the two preceding, and formed to 
4- Je themselves the notion of a triumvirate of beings, in 
£? "*" which the Supreme Deity was distinguished both 
q^ ^z from the material evil principle, and from the creator 
t) of this sublunary world. These, then, were the 
' ** QJ three leading sects of the oriental philosophy, which 
to .v were subdivided into various factions, by the disputes 
r '~* that arose when they came to explain more fully 
£ A their respective opinions, and to pursue them into 
r~ i * all thei r monstrous consequences. These multiplied 
_c divisions were the natural and necessary consequences 
io +- of a system which had no solid foundation, and was 
£* no more, indeed, than an airy phantom, blown up by 
^ the wanton fancies of self-sufficient men. And that 
these divisions did really subsist, the history of the 
Christian sects that embraced this philosophy abun- 
dantly testifies. 
Their opi- VH. It is, however, to be observed, that, as all 
cer^ng°tbe these sects were founded upon one common princi* 
IMt 7* pie, their divisions did not prevent their holding, in 
common, certain opinions concerning the Deity, the 
universe, the human race, and several other subjects: 
They were all, therefore, unanimous in acknowleging 
the existence of a high and eternal nature, in whom 
dwelt the fullness of wisdom, goodness, and all other 
perfections, and of whom no mortal was able to form 
a complete idea. This great being was considered 
by them as a most pure and radiant light, diffused 
through the immensity of space, which they called 
plcroma, a Greek word that signifies fullness ; and 
they taught the following particulars concerning him, 
and his operations : " The eternal nature, infinitely per* 
feet, and infinitely happy, having dwelt from ever- 
lasting in a profound solitude, and in a blessed trail' 
44 quillity, produced, at length, from itself, two minds 
" of a different sex, which resembled their supreme 
44 parent in the most perfect manner. From the prolific 
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union of these two beings others arose, which wett 
also followed by different generations ; so that, in 
process of time, a celestial family was formed in the 
pteroma \ This divine progeny, being immutable in 
its nature, and above the power of mortality, was 
•• called by the philosophers <eon m ," a term which 
Signifies, in the Greek language, an eternal nature. 

8^T l It appears highly probable, that the apostle Paul had 
an eye to this fantastic mythology, when, in his First Epistle to 
Jimothy, he exhorts him not to < give heed to fables and endless 
' genealogies, which minister questions, 9 &c. 

& m The word a«W, or aon f is commonly used by the 
Greek' writers, but in different senses. Its signification in the 
Gnostic system is not very evident, and several learned men have 
despaired of finding out its true meaning. Atwv, or won, among 
the ancients, was used to signify the age of man, or the dura- 
tion of human life. In after-times, it was employed by philo- 
sophers to express the duration of spiritual and invisible beings. 
These philosophers used the word ypovoe, as the measure of 
corporeal and changing obiects ; and «W, as the measure of 
such as were immutable ana eternal ; and, as God is the chief 
bf those immutable beings which are spiritual, and, consequently, 
not to be perceived by our -outward senses, his infinite and 
eternal duration was expressed by the term ceon; and that is 
the sense in which this word is now commonly understood. It 
was, however, afterwards attributed to other spiritual and in- 
visible beings ; and the oriental philosophers, who lived about 
the time of Christ's appearance upon earth, and made use of 
the Greek language, understood by it the duration of eternal 
and immutable things, or the period of time in which they exist. 
Nor did the variations, through which this word passed, end 
here ; from expressing only the duration of beings, It was, by 
a metonymy, employed to signify the beings themselves. Thus 
God was called aon 9 and the angels were distinguished also by 
the title of aeons. All this will lead us to the true meaning of 
that word among the Gnostics. They had formed to themselves 
the notion of an invisible and spiritual world, composed of 
entities or virtues, proceeding from the Supreme Being, and 
succeeding each other at certain intervals of time, so as to form 
an eternal chain, of which our world was the terminating link ; 
a notion of eternity very different from that of the Platonists, 
who represented it as stable, permanent, and void of succession. 
To the beings that formed this eternal chain, the Gbpslias 
assigned a certain term of duration, and a certain sphere of 
action. Their terms of duration were first called (tons, and they 
themselves were afterwards metonymicaHy distinguished by teat 
title. * : 
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How many in number these irons were, was a point 
much controverted among the oriental sages. 
concerning VIII. " Beyond the mansions of light 9 where 

Sb^rid! >r<c dwel,s the Veity with his bestial offspring, there 
« lies a rode and unwieldy mass of matter, agitated 
*'<*by innate, turbulent, and irregular motions. One 
" ot the celestial natures descending from the pleroma, 
" either by a fortuitous impulse, or in consequence 
" of a divine commission, reduced to order this un- 
" seemly mass, adorned it with a rich variety of gifts, 
" created men, and inferior animals of different kinds, 
" to store it with inhabitants, and corrected its 
" malignity by mixing with it a certain portion of 
" light, and also of a matter celestial and divine. 
" This creator of the world is distinguished from the 
Supreme Deity by the name of demiurge. Hi* 
character is a compound of shining qualities and 
insupportable arrogance ; and his excessive lust of 
empire effaces his talents and his virtues. He claims 
" dominion over the new world which he has formed, 
" as his sovereign right ; and, excluding totally the 
" Supreme Deity from all concern in it, he demands 
"from mankind, for himself and his associates, divine 
" honors." 
conning IX. " Man is a compound of a terrestrial and cor- 
tbe iutctnd « ru pt body, and a soul which is of celestial origin, 
tfbmmu " and, in some measure, an emanation from the 
*»**• " divinity. This nobler part is miserably weighed 
" down and encumbered by the body, which is the 
" seat of all irregular lusts and impure desires. It is 
" this body that seduces the soul from the pursuit of 
" truth, and not only turns it from the contera- 
" plation and worship of God, so as to confine its 
" homage and veneration to the creator of this world, 
" but also attaches it to terrestrial objects, and to 
" the immoderate pursuit of sensuil pleasures, by 
" which its nature is totally polluted. The sovereign 
mind employs various means to deliver his offspring 
from this deplorable servitude, especially the 
ministry of divine messengers, whom he sends to 
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w enlighten, to admonish, and to reform the human cent. i. 
"race. In the mean time, the imperious demiurge ~~*"~ 
?*. e^rts his power in opposition to the merciful pur- 
" . p£se of the Supreme Being, resists the influence of 
'f thole solemn invitations by which he exhorts man* 
" kind to return to him, and labors to efface the 
" knotylege of God in the minds of intelligent 
" .beings. In this conflict, such souls as, throwing 
« off the yoke of the creators and rulers of this world, 
"rise to their Supreme Parent, and subdue the 
<* turbulent and sinful motions, which corrupt matte? 
" excites within them, shall, at the dissolution of 
'?. their mortal bodies, ascend directly to the pleroma* 
v : Those, on the contrary, who remain in the bondage 
" of servile superstition and corrupt matter, shall, at 
*' the end of this life, pass into new bodies, until they 
"awake from their sinful lethargy. In the end, 
" however* God shall come fbrth victorious, triumph 
"over all opposition, and, having delivered from 
" their servitude the greatest part of those souls that 
i€ Ore imprisoned in mortal bodies, shall dissolve the 
" frame of this visible world, and involve it in a 
" general ruin. After this solemn period, primitive 
tranquillity shall be restored in the universe, and 
God shall reign with happy spirits, in undisturbed 
" felicity, through everlasting ages." 

X. Such were the principal tenets of the oriental <* fj" 
philosophy. The state of letters and of philosophy i^b/ 
among the Jews comes next under consideration; ' 
and of this we may form some idea from what has 
been already said concerning that nation. It is 
chiefly to be observed, that the dark and hidden 
science, which they called the kabhala, was at this 
time taught and inculcated by many among that 
superstitious people \ This science, in many points, 
bears a strong resemblance to the oriental philosophy ; 
or, to speak more accurately, it is indeed that same 
philosophy accommodated to the Jewish religion, apd 

* Set Jo. Franc- Buddei Introducti* in Hiatdriaoi Pfcifos. 
HtlNMtfotH ; and alio die works wfaich B. Wolf tnefltioat; widf 
encomiums, in his Bibliotheca Hebtak*, torn. HI* . ■ • 
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cent. i. tempered with a certain mixture. of truths iNmr 
~^~ .were the doctrines of the Grecian sages untoowji 
to the Jews at the period now before us ;> since, 
from the time of Alexander the Great, some of 4bom 
bad been admitted, even into the Mosaic rdigien. 
We shall say nothing concerning the opu&idns which 
they adopted from the philosophical and theological 
systems of. the Chaldeans, Egyptians, and Syrians p .< 
TV state of , XI. The Greeks, in the opinion of most writers, 
te™™s in were yet in possession of the first rank - among the 
nations that cultivated letters and philosophy . Ib 
many places, and especially at Athens, there were 
a considerable number of men distinguished by their 
learning, acuteness, and eloquence ; philosophers of 
all sects, who taught the doctrines of Plato, Aiistotle, 
Zeno, and Epicurus; rhetoricians also, and men of 
genius, who instructed the youth . in the rule* of 
eloquence, and formed, their taste for the liberal 
arts; so that those who had a: passion for the study 
of oratory, resorted in multitudes ta the Gveeiat) 
schools, in order to perfect themselves in thai noWe 
science. Alexandria, in Egypt, was, also much 
frequented for the same purpose, as a great number 
of the Grecian philosophers and rhetoricians dwelt in 
that city. 
At Rome. XII. The Romans also, at this time, marie* & 
shining figure among the polished and learned na- 
tions. All the sciences flourished at Rome. The 
youth of a higher rank: were early instructed in the 
Greek language and eloquence. From those pursuits 
they proceeded to the study of philosophy, and the 
laws of their country ; and they finished their educa- 
tion by a voyage into Greece, where they not -only 
gave the last degree of perfection to their philosophi- 
cal studies, but also acquired that refined wit . and 
elegance of taste, which served to set off their jnovfc 
solid attainments in the most advantageous manner?. 

° See the same publications. 

p See Pdganini Gaudentii Liber de Philosophic ajpud Ro- 
manos initio et progressu, in tertio fasciculo Ubv« CoUectiosis 
Variorum Scriptpruin, Halee, .1717. 
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None of the philosophical sects were more in vogue cent. i. 
-among the Romans than the Epicureans and the m 
Academics, which were peculiarly favored by the 
great, who, soothed by their doctrines into a false 
security, indulged their passions without remorse, 
Mid continued in their vicious pursuits without terror. 
During the reign of Augustus, the culture of polite 
learning, and of the fine arts, was holden in gfeat 
honor, and those who contributed with zeal and 
success to this, were eminently distinguished by that 
prince. But, after his death, learning languished 
without encouragement, and was neglected, because 
the succeeding emperors were more intent upon the 
arts of war and rapine, than those more amiable arts 
and inventions which are the fruits of leisure and 
peace. 

XII L With respect to the other nations, such as the Among the 
Germans, Celts, and Britons, it is certain, that they 
were not destitute of learned and ingenious men. 
Among the Gauls, the people of Marseilles had long 
acquired a shining reputation for their progress in the 
sciences ' ; and there is no doubt that the neighbour- 
ing countries received the benefit of their instructions. 
Among the Celts, the Druids, who were priests, 
philosophers, and legislators, were highly remarka- 
ble for their wisdom ; but their writings, at least 
such as are yet extant, are not sufficient to inform us 
of the nature of their philosophy r . The Romans, 
indeed, introduced letters and philosophy into all the 
provinces which submitted to their victorious arms, 
in order to soften the rough manners of the savage 
nations, and form in them, imperceptibly, the senti- 
ments and feelings of humanity '. 

i See the Histoire Literaire de la France par des Religieux 
{tenedietuu. Divert. Prelim, p. 42, &c. 
r Afartin, Keligipn des Gaulois. 
» Juvenal, Sat. xv. ver. 110. 

44 Nunc totus Graias nostrasque habet orbis Athenas : 
. " Gallia caussidicos docuit facunda Britannos : 

" pe condijcendo loquitur jam rhetore Thule," 

g 2 
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CHAPTER II. 

Concerning the Doctors and Ministers of (he Churchy and Us 

Form of Government 

ceni. i. 1. The great end of Christ's mission was to form 
Theses- an universal church, gathered tiut of all the nations 
sityof pub-^tf the world* and to extend the limits of this great 
society from age to age. But, in order td this, it was 
necessary, first, to appoint extraordinary teacbert, 
who, converting the Jtfws and Gentiles to the tfruth', 
should ereet, every where, Christian assemblies'; 
and then* to establish ordinary ministers, and Inter* 
preters of the divine will, who should repeat and ertfr 
force the doctrines delivered by the former, and tftftin- 
tain the people in their holy profession, and in the 
practice of the Christian virtues ; for the best system 
of religion must necessarily either dwindle to nothing, 
or bfe egregiously corrupted, if it be not perpetually 
inculcated and explained by a regular and standing 
ministry. 
Extraordi- II* The extraordinary teachers, whom Christ 
nary teach- em pi y e d to lay the foundations of his everlasting 
kingdom, were the twelve apostles, and the seventy 
disciples, of whom mention has been made above. 
To these the Evangelists are to be added, by Which 
title thosfe were distinguished whom the apostles 
sent to instruct the nations, or who, of their own 
acfeord, abandoned every worldly attachment, arid 
tjonsecrated themselves to the sacred office of propa fc 
gating the Gospel *. In this rank, also, \ve must 
place those to whom, in the infancy of the church, 
the matveliou? power of speaking in foreign lafcgtfege? 
which they had never learned, was communiftrfeA 
from above; for the person to whbra the 4ivkie 

1 See St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians, f v. 1 1 ; dad, also 
Euseb, Hist. Ecclfcs. lib. iii. cap, xx&vii. 
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euafuppteiic? md liberality h£d impftrted ihe gift of: cem^ 
tongues, might conclude, with the utmost assurance, 
£vqw the gift itself (which a wise being would pot 
bestow in vain) 9 that he was appointed by God to 
propagate the truth, and employ his talents in thto 
service pf Christianity **. 

» HI. Many have undertaken to write the history The autho- 
of the apostles w { a history which we find loaded "j2^ ,e 
with fables, doubts, and difficulties, when we pursue* 
it former than the books of the New Testament, and 
the most ancient writers in the Christian church. 
]p order to have a just idea of the nature, privileges* 
aijd authority of the apostolic function, we must 
consider an apostle as a person who was honored with 
a 4ivint oommission, invested with the power of mak- 
ing- laws, of restraining the wicked, when that was 
expedient, and of working miracles, when necessary; 
and sent to mankind, to unfold to them the divine 
will, to open to them the paths of salvation and 
immortality, and to separate fVom the multitude, 
and unite in the bonds of one sacred society, those 
who were attentive and obedient to the voice of God, 
addressed to men by their ministry x . 

IV. The accounts we have of the seventy disciples The lxx 
are still more obscure than those of the apostles, discipIes * 
since the former are only onoe mentioned in the 
New Testament (Luke, x. 1.) The illustrations 
that we have yet remaining, relative to their chaT 
racter and office, were certainly composed by the more 
modern Greeks, and, therefore, can have little 

• » 

* 1 Cor. xty. 28. 

w The authors who have given accounts of the apo tJes* are 
enumerated by Sagittarius in his Introduction to Ecclesiastical 
History, and by Buddeus in his treatise de Ecclesia Apostolica* 

x See Fred. Spanheim, de Apostolis et Apostolatu, torn. ii. 
pp. p. 239. It is not without weighty reasons, and without hav- 
ing considered the matter attentively, that I have supposed the 
apostles invested with the power of enacting laws. I am sensible 
|bat some very learned men among the moderns have denied 
tj>U power ; but I apprehend they dimjx from me rather in words 
than in any material point. 
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chit. t. authority or credit *.' Their comtiussioft e*tend#8 no 
"*•""" farther than the Jewish nation, jew appear* firoitf the 
express words of St. Luke, though it is highly pro- 
bable, that, after Christ's ascension, they perfbrtned 
the function of Evangelists, and declared the glad 
tidings of salvation, and the means of obtaining it* 
through different nations and provinces. L " 

Tbeextmai V. Neither Christ himself, nor his holy apostle^ 
5^* SSt ^ ave commanded any thing clearly or expressly 
determined concerning the external form of the church, or the 
by Christ, p^cjgg method, according to which it should be 
governed 2 . Hence we may infer, that the regulation 

y These accounts are to be seen at the end of three books 
concerning the life and death of Moses, which were discovered 
and illustrated by Gilb. Gaulminus, and republished by Fabrfcras 
in his Biblioth. Greec 

$y x Those who imagine, that Christ himself, or the apostles 
by bis direction and authority, appointed a certain fixed form of 
church-government, have not determined what that form was; 
The principal opinions that have been adopted upon this head 
may be reduced to the four following : The first is that of the 
Roman Catholics, who maintain, " That Christ's declared inten- 
" tion was, that his followers should be collected into one sacked 
" emp're, subjected to the government of St. Peter and hfe 
" successors, and divided, like the kingdoms of this world; 
" into several provinces; that, in consequence thereof, Peter 
" fixed the seat of ecclesiastical dominion at Rome, but after* 
" wards, to alleviate the burthen of his office, divided the church 
" into three great provinces, according to the division of the 
" world at that time, and appointed a person to preside in each, 
who was dignified with the title of patriarch ; that the Euro- 
pean patriarch resided at Rome, the Asiatic at Antioch, and 
the African at Alexandria ; that the bishops of each province, 
" among whom also there were various ranks, were to reverence 
'• the authority of their respective patriarchs, and that both 
" bishops and patriarchs were to be passively subject to the 
" supreme dominion of the Roman pontiff*." This romantic 
account scarcely deserves a serious refutation. The second 
opinion concerning the government of the church, makes no 
mention of a supreme head, or of patriarchs, constituted by 
divine authority, but supposes that the apostles divided the 
Roman empire into as many ecclesiastical provinces as there were 
secular or civil ones ; that the metropolitan bishop, t . e. the pro- 
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* See Leo Allatius, de perpetua consens. Eccles. Orient* et 
Occident, lib. i. cap. ii.-— Morinus, Exercitat. Ecclesiast. Bb.,i. 
exer. i. 



efttfciiWB*, ia, some measure, to be accoriunodflte^ ?"?• u 
tpv the, time, atyd left to the wisdom and prudence of 

h^whpxmdp&in the capital city of each province, presided 
9 yer the, .clergy of that province, and that the other bishops 
#ete subject to his ' authority. This opinion has been adopted 
bV s&afte of the rbost learned of the Romish church*, and has 
also been favored by some of the most eminent British divines f. 
S^m^I^ole^tanjt writers of note have endeavoured to prove that 
if, is not 'Supported by sufficient evidence J. The third opinion 
ii WAV 6T tnose Who ftcknowlege, that, when the Christians 
began to ..multiply exceedingly, metropolitans, patriarchs, and 
S4chbi*hop* 4 were: indeed created, but only by human appoint- 
ment a^d authority, though they confess, at the same time, that 
ft ts consonant to the orders and intentions of Christ and hit 
appstjes, that, in every Christian church, there should be one 
person invested with the highest authority, and clothed with 
certiun - rightf and privileges above the other doctors of that 
assembly. . This opinion has been embraced by many English 
divines of the first rank in the learned world, and also by many 
in other countries and communions. The fourth or last opinion 
is that of the Presbyterians, who affirm, that Christ's intention 
wps r that the .Christian doctors and ministers should all enjoy 
•the same, rank and authority, without any sort of pre-eminence 
or subordination, any distinction of rights and privileges. The 
reader will find an ample account of these opinions with respect 
to church-government in Dr. Mosheim's Larger History or the 
fics^ Century. This learned and impartial writer, who condemns 
with reason the fourth opinion, as it is explained by those 
bigoted Puritans, who look upon all subordination and variety 
of rank among the doctors of the church as condemnable and 
qfttichristian, observes, however, with equal reason, that this 
qpinion ,raay be explained and modified so as to reconcile the 
moderate advocates of the episcopal discipline with the less 
rigid Presbyterians. The opinion, modified by Dr. Mosheira, 
amounts to this : " That the Christian doctors are equal in 
*' this sense ; that Christ has left no positive and special 
". decree which constitutes a distinction among them, nor any 
" .divine commandment by which those who,, in consequence of 
•* the appointments of human wisdom, are in the higher ranks, 

* Petrus de Marca, de concord, sacerdot. et imperii, lib. vi. 
cap* v ■ M orinus, Exerc. Eccl. lib. i. ex. xviii. — Pagi Criticain 
annai. Baronii ad an. xxxvit. 

-. + Hammond, Diss, de Episcop. — Beveregii Cod. Canon. Vet. 
Eccled; Vindic. lib. ii. cap. v. torn. ii. Patr. Apost.— Usser. de 
Origine Episcop. et Metropol. 

'•" $ Basnage, Hist, de l'Eglise, tome i. livr. i.Jcap. viii.— Bolimer, 
Annot. ad Petrum de Marca de concordia sacerd. et imperii. ' 
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iha chief rulers, both of the state qnd of the ohordn 
If, however, it be true, that the apostles acted by 
divine inspiration, and in conformity with the com- 
mands of their blessed Master (and this no Ghristian 
can call in question ), it follows, that the form of 
government which the primitive churches bprrowed 
The form from that of Jerusalem, the first Christian assembly 
ebon* at established by the apostles themselves, must be 
*«a»&ai' esteemed as of divine institution. But from this it 
would be wrong to conclude that such a form is 
immutable, and ought to be invariably observed; for 
this a great variety of events may render impossible. 
Ja those early times, every Christian church con- 
futed of the people, their leaders, and the minister* 
or deacons ; and these, indeed, belong essentially to 
every religious society. The people were, . undoubt- 
edly, the first in authority ; for the apostles shewed, 
by their own example, that nothing of moment 
was to be carried on or determined without the 

i 

N consent of the assembly a ; and such a method of 
proceeding was both prudent and necessary in those 
critical times. 
The rights yi. it was, therefore, the assembly of the people, 
people. which chose rulers and teachers, or received then] 
by a free and authoritative consent, when recom* 
mended by others. The same people rejected or 
confirmed, by their suffrages, the laws that were 
proposed by their rulers to the assembly ; excommu- 
nicated profligate and unworthy members of the 

M can demand by divine right the obedience and submission of 
'" the inferior doctors or ministers, their abstaining from the 
" exercise of certain ftmctioire," &c. 

The truth is, that Christ, by leaving this matter undetermined, 
has left to Christian societies a discretionary power of modeling 
the (government, of the church k% such a manner, as the circum* 
stantial reasons of times, places, &c. may require ; and, there* 
fere, the wisest government of the church is the best and most 
divine; and every Christian society has a right to make laws for 
itself, provided that these laws be consistent with charity, ajtf 
peace* and with the- fundamental doctrines and principles of 
Christianity. * ■ . \ 

a * Acts i. 15 ; vi. 3 ; xv. 4 ; xxi, 22. 



church ; restored the penitent to their forfeit , *ypw - 
jurivilagea; passed judgement upon the different ^*^ 
subjects of controversy and dissension, that arose is 
their community ; examined and decided the disputes * '' 
which happened between the elders and deacon*; \ ,■'] 
and, in a word, exercised all that authority which 
belongs to such as are invested with sovereign power. 

The people, indeed, had in some measure pur* Their obb- 
«hased these privileges, by administering to tbe tion !' ■ <* 
support of their rulers, ministers, and poor, and by . ■* ° 
Afftring large and generous contributions, when the 
safety or interests of the community rendered them 
necessary. In these supplies, each bore a part pro* 
portioned to his circumstances; and the various 
gifts which were thus brought into the public assem* 
bliss, were called oblations. 

VII. There reigned among the members of the a perfect 
Christian church, however distinguished they wai**^* y the 
by worldly rank and titles, not only an amiahfe punitive 
harmony, but also a perfect equality. This appeared by chns ^^ 
the feast of charity, in which all were indiscriminately " ' r ** 
assembled; by the names of brethren and sister** 
with which they saluted each other ; and by several 
circumstances of a like nature. Nor, in this first 
century, was the distinction made between Christians, 
of a more or less perfect order, wiiich took place 
afterwards. Whoever acknowleged Christ as the 
Saviour of mankind, and made a solemn profession 
of his confidence in him, was immediately baptized 
and received into the church. But, when the church 
began to flourish, and its members to Increase, it 
was thought prudent and necessary to divide Chris- 
tians into two orders, distinguished by the names of 
believers and catechumens. The former were those Believer. 
who had been solemnly admitted into the church by*^^ 
baptism, and, in consequence thereof, were instructed 
in all the mysteries of religion, had access to all the 
parts of divine worship, and were authorised to vote 
in the ecclesiastical assemblies. The latter werg 
such as had not yet been dedicated to God gp4 
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QfcH4t by baptism, and were, thc*ef<ue*4jBcHh*r 
admitted to the public prayer* nor to the hdfa cot* 
JBWion, nor to the ecclesiastkal assemblies >T -.vh/ 
2*^ s VIH. The ruler* of the church were called either 
presbyters b , or bishops,* — title* whiehj in the Ne* 



Testament, are undoubtedly applied to the WQdfiiQpnki 1 
of men c . These were persons of eminent grovitjuwd 
•neb as bad distinguished themselves by their supomqf 

Fmbyko, aaoctity and merit d . Their particular functioni ;*mm 

or m*** j^j ai wa y 8 the same ; for, while some, of tfyem 
confined their labors to the instruction of the people 
others- contributed in different ways to the edifteetttm 
of: the church. Hence the distinction. < bet wfem 
teaching and ruling presbyters has been adopted^ 
certain learned men. But if ever this * distinction 
existed, which I neither affirm nor deny, it certainty; 
did not continue long, since it is manifest UmtS*, 
Paul requires, that all bishops or presbyters be quaK? 
-.... fied» and ready to teach and instruct % ..,} V 

iWi** IX. Among the first professors of Christianity; 

****!; there were few men of learning*; few, who -had 
capacity enough to insinuate, into the minds <af<* 
gross and ignorant multitude, the knowlege of divine 
things. God, therefore, in his infinite wisdwn, 
judged it necessary to raise up, in many churches* 
extraordinary teachers, who were to discourse in the 
public assemblies, upon the various points of tte 
Christian doctrine, and to treat with the people 1 , in 

'•;,: cdT- b The word Presbyter, or elder, is taken from the Jewfcb 
institution, and signifies rather the venerable prudence ^an^ 
wisdom of old age, than age itself. 

« Acts xx, 17, 28. Phil. i. 1. Tit. i. 5, 7. 1 Tim. iii. 1. 

d 1 Tim. iii. 1. Tit.i. 5. \ , ..... 

e 1 Tim. iii. 2, &c. See, concerning the word Presbyter f t)& 
illustrations given by the learned Vitringa, de Synagog& vetQTQ, 
lib, iii. cap. i. p. 609 ; and by the venerable Jo. Bened. G&rpr 
scovius, in his Exerc. in Epist. ad Hebraeos ex Phil one* p^4fi& 
As to the presbyters themselves, and the nature of thejr.ofifo 
ijbe reader will receive much satisfaction from the accounts gixejt 
tf ihat order by Buddeus, de Ecclesia Apostolic!, cap. 4^ 
p, 719, and by the most learned Pfaffius, de Originibus . Jurfe 
Eccle».p.49. 
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hisviiaaier as guided by hi* direction; iaad cteeh&d 
with* lids authority. Such were the pt*>pheU of the 
New Testament f , an order of men, whose oomnto* 
rfott ie too much limited by the writers who confine " \ 
k to the interpretation of the books of the -OH 
Testament, and especially the prophecies * ; for it is 
titvtaio, 'that they, who claimed the rank of prb* 
pbets; were invested with the power of censuring 
publicly such as had been guilty of any irregularity 1 .;.■•■:? 
btttv to prevent the abuses that designing men might 
make of this institution, by pretending 'to this 
extraordinary character, in order to execute unworthy 
ends, there were always present, in the public audito~ 
lies, judges divinely appointed, who, by certain and 
infallible marks, were able to distinguish the felse 
prophets from the true. The order of prophet! 
ceased, when the want of teachers, which gave rise 
to it, was abundantly supplied. • > 

X. The church was, undoubtedly, provided frotri Deaconi of 
the beginning with inferior ministers or deacons. Noj^jjjj* 7 
society can be without its servants, and still less audi nkm. 
societies as those of the first Christians were. And 
it appears not only probable but evident, that the 
young men, who 'carried away the dead bodies of 
Ananias and Sapphira, were the sutordinate ministers, 
or deacons, of the church of Jerusalem, who attended 
the apostles to execute their orders V These firat 

* f Rom. xiii. 6. 1 Cor. xii. 28 ; xiv. 3, 29 ; and Eph. iv. 11. 

s See Mosheim's Dissertation de illis qui Prophet® vocantur 
hi Novo Fcedere, which is to be found in the second volume of 
his Syntagma Dissertationum ad Historiam Eccles. pertinentfum; 

h Acts v. 6, 10. 

Those who may be surprised at my affirming, that the young 
men, mentioned in the passage here referred to, were the deacons 
or ministers of the church oi' Jerusalem, are desired to consider, 
that the words ve&repoi, veaviatcoi, i. e. young men, are net 
always used to determine the ages of the persons to whom they 
are applied, but are frequently employed to point out their 
offices, or functions, both by the Greek and Latin writers. The 
•amende of interpretation, that diversifies the sense of the word 
presbyter (which, as all know, signifies sometimes the age of a 
person,- and, at other times, his function), is manifestly appli* 
cable to the words before us. As, therefore, by the title of pres* 
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«*** Serfcohe,' being 1 chosen from among the Jew* whd 
werd born in Palestine, were suspected by the foreign 
Jews of partiality in distributing the offerings whioK 
were presented for the support of the pool* 1 * To 
rtroedy this disorder* seven other deacons were clwsen, 
by order of the apostles, and employed in the serooe 
•of that part of the church at Jerusalem, which was 
composed of the foreign Jews converted to Christ 
ianity. Of these new ministers six were foreigner*, 
as appears by their names ; the seventh was chosen 
out of the proselytes, of whom there wefe a certain 
number among the first Christians at Jerusalem, and 

fcyters, the rulers of a society are pointed out, without any 
regard to their ages, bo, by the expression young men, we are 
tfteo to understand ministers, or servants, because audi wt 
generally in the flower of youth. This interpretation may he 
confirmed by examples, taken from the New Testament. ■ Christ 
himself seems to attribute this sense to the word veurepoc, Luke 
xxii. 26. 6 peifav iv vfxiv, yivccrdut wq 6 vtkrrtpot. He Explains 
the term ptLfov by the word ^y«/u£voy, and it therefore' signifies 
a. presbyter, or ruler : he also substitutes, a little after, 6 dia#ov#r> 
in the place of vewrepoQ, which confirms our interpretation in 
the most unanswerable manner : so that ftelZuv and ve6>rspo$ are 
not here indications of certain ages, but of certain function*, 
and the precept of Christ amounts to this; " Let not him* >wha 
" performs the office of a presbyter or elder among 'you, think 
<f himself superior to the ministers or deacons," Tne passage 
of 1 Pet. v. 5, is still more express to our purpose : 'Opotug* 
feiJrcpeij vrorayqrc role vrpecrflvrepoie. It is evident from the 
preceding verses, that presbyter, here, is the name of an office; 
and points out a ruler or teacher of the church ; and that the 
term veiirepoc is also to be interpreted, not a young man in point 
of age, but a minister or servant of the church. St. Peter, 
having solemnly exhorted the presbyters not to abuse the power 
that was committed to them, addresses his discourse to the 
ministers : " But likewise, ye younger, /. e. deacons, despise 
" not the orders of the presbyters or elders, but perform oheer- 
" fully whatsoever they command you." In the same sense St.. 
Luke employs this term, Acts v. 6, 10, and his revrepot and 
Ytavipwi are undoubtedly the deacons of the church of Jeru- 
salem, of whom the Greek Jews complain afterwards to the 
apostles, (Acts vi. 1, &c.) on account of the partial distribution 
of the alms. I might confirm this sense of the words young men, 
by numberless citations from Greek and Roman writers, . and a 
variety of authors, sacred and profane; but this is not the proper 
•place for demonstrations of this nature. 
- J Actayi, 1, #c. . . .' ■?* 
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to whom it waft reasonable that some regard should «B#r.-K 
be shewn, in the election of the deacons, as well « :J * C== ' 
4o the foreign Jews. All the other Christian churdiel 
followed the example of that of Jerusalem, in what- 
ever related to the choice and office of the deacons; 
Some, particularly the eastern churches, elected - 

deaconesses* and chose for that purpose matrons of . / \ 
widows of eminent sanctity, who also ministered to 
the necessities of the poor, and performed several 
other offices, that tended to the maintenance of order 
and decency in the church k . 

XL Such was the constitution of the Christian Bishops. 
church in its infancy, when its assemblies Were 
tysither numerous nor splendid. Three or four pres- 
byters, men of remarkable piety and wisdom, ruled 
these small congregations in perfect harniony; nor 
did they stand in need of any president or superior 
to maintain concord and order where no dissensions 
were known. But the number of the presbyters and 
deacons increasing with that of the churches, and 
the sacred work of the ministry growing more painful 
atid Weighty, by a number of additional duties, these 
f»w circumstances required new regulations. It was 
then judged necessary, that otie man of distinguished 
gravity and wisdom should preside in the Council of 
presbyters, in order to distribute among his colleagues 
their several tasks, and to be a centre of union to the 
whole society. This person was, at first, styled the 
angel 1 of the church to which he belonged, but was 
afterward distinguished by the name of bishop, ot 
inspector; a name borrowed from the Greek lan- 
guage, and expressing the principal pbrt of the epi- 
scopal function, which was to inspect and superintend 
the affairs of the church. Jt is highly probable, that 
the church of Jerusalem, grown considerably nuttte** 

* For an ample account of the deacons and dfeaeonefcseS-tf 

t)ie :priaiitivc church, see Zeigler, dc Diacpnw et DtaconiMii; 

Cpp,,£ix. p. 3*7. — Bainagii Annal. Polit. Ecclea. ad an* xxxv, 

£orti. i. p. 450. — Bingham, Orig. Eccles. lib. ii. cap, *x. : 

' *-&▼. H..9. ■ ■-" v. ■" 
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60s, and deprived of the ministry of the apostk^ 
wh<* were gone to instruct the other imtirfnsi was the 
first which chose a president ot bishop ; and it is no 
less probable, that the other churches followed faf 
degrees such a respectable example. 
ThsMton -" XII. Let none, however, confound the bishops of 
££l di^ ti* ls primitive and golden period of the church with 
mty in thu those of whom we read in the following ages ; for* 
ceDUU7 ' though they were both distinguished by the same 
name, yet they differed in many respects. A bishop, 
. . during the first and second century, was a person 
•• - : who had the care of one Christian assembly, which, 
at that time, was, generally speaking, small enough 
to be contained in a private house. In this assembly 
he acted, not so much with the authority of a master, 
as with the zeal and diligence of a faithful servant; 
He instructed the people, performed the several parts 
of divine worship, attended the sick, and inspected 
the circumstances and supplies of the poor. He 
charged, indeed, the presbyters with the performance 
df those duties and services, which the multiplicity 
of his engagements rendered it impossible for him to 
fulfil ; but he had not the power to decide or enact 
liny thing without the consent of the presbyters and 
people ; and, though the episcopal office was both 
laborious and singularly dangerous, yet its revenues 
•;■- Were extremely small, since the church had no certain 
,;.!". ;"! tecome, but depended on the gifts or oblations of the 
' multitude, which were, no doubt, inconsiderable, and 
were, moreover, to be divided among the bishops, 
presbyters, deacons, and poor. 
The origin XIII. The power and jurisdiction of the bishops 
£*°£|£ weje not long confined to these narrow limits, but 
pbcopi. tyexse soon extended by the . following means. The 
bishops, who lived in the'cities, had, either by their 
own ministry, or that of their presbyters, erected 
new churches in the neighbouring towns and villages. 
These churches, continuing under the inspection. and 
ministry of the bishops, by whose labors and counsels 
they had been engaged to embrace the Gospel, grew 
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jwpenrsptibly into ecclesiastical provinces, which th? com* 
^regfe* afterwards called diocese*. But, as the bishop ""^~ 
4pf the? city could not extend his labors and inspection 
i0 0U these churches in the country and in the 
villages, he appointed certain suffragans or deputies 
$9 gpvern and to instruct these new societies ; and - 
tfcey ^ece distinguished by the title of chorepiscoph 
jsift.. country bishops. This order held the middle 
gunk between bishops and presbyters. 
.rjrXEVV The churches, in those early times, were winter 
fro&ttly. independent, none of them being subject to "JJJjJJy^* 
afty foreign jurisdiction, but each governed by its u^3^ 
tiym jPiUers and its own laws ; for, though the churches %$£* in 
funded by the apostles had this particular deference tnr?. 
?beton to them, that they were consulted in difficult 
aodr doubtful cases, yet they had no juridical auiho- 
tftyxno sort of supremacy over the others, nor th* 
teaist right to enact laws for them. Nothing, on the 
oOitrary, k more evident than the perfect equality 
tbftt reigned among the primitive churches ; nor does 
t^berfe even appear, in this first century, the smallest 
tuaoeof that association of provincial churches, from 
which councils and metropolitans derive their origin. 
Hi was only in the second century that the custom of 
h^Wing councils commenced in Greece, whence it 
goon, spread through the other provinces m . 
«fiXV. The principal place among the Christian Tbeprind- 
doctors, and among those also, who by their writings g£ ZfSSL 
♦were, instrumental in the progress of the truth, i& and their 
due to the apostles and some of their disciples, who diici P ie8# 
were set apart and inspired by God, to record the 



,f. 



-.. .Jj* Tbe meeting of the church of Jerusalem, mentioned in the 
xv$* chapter pf the Acts, is commonly considered as the first 
Christian criimcil. But this notion arises from a manifest abuse 
df 'the wdrd council. That meeting was only of one church ; 
$Of&,:i£ such a meeting be called a council, it will follow, that 
there, wire innumerable councils in the primitive times. Bui} 
every one knows, that a. council is an assembly of deputies, or 
c^mfesfonVrs, sent from several churches associated by certain 
bfrftdsfoft general body/ and therefore' the supposition afafflB- 
n^attonfNi falls to the ground. i 
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cbvt. r. actions of Christ and his apostles. The writings of 
~ M ^~~ these holy men, which are comprehended in the 
books of the New Testament, are in the hands of 
all who profess themselves Christians. Those who 
are desirous of particular information with respect to 
the history of these sacred books, and the arguments 
which prove their divine authority, their genuineness, 
and purity, must consult the learned authors who 
have written professedly upon that head 11 * 
Thetis XVI. The opinions* or rather the conjectures of 
^J^^ the learned, concerning the time when the books 
fivd* of the New Testament were collected into OM 
volume, as also about the authors of that collection, 
are extremely different. This important question is 
attended with great and almost insuperable difficulties 
to us in these later times °. It is, however, sufficient 
for us to know, that, before the middle of the second 
century, the greatest part of the books of tht New 
Testament were read in every Christian society 
throughout the world, and received as a divine mta 
of faith and manners. Hence it appears, that these 
sacred writings were carefully separated from several 
human compositions upon the same subject* either by 
some of the apostles themselves, who lived so long, 
or by their disciples and successors p . We are well 
assured % that the four Gospels were formed into a 
volume during the life of St. John, and that the 
three first received the approbation of this divine 
apostle. And why may we not suppose that the 

h For the history of the books of the New Testament, see 
particularly Jo. Alb. Fabricius, Biblioth. Grsec. lib. iv. cap. v. 
p. 122—227. The same learned author has given an accurate 
list of the writers, who have defended the divinity of these 
sacred books, in his Delectus Argumentoruru et Syllabus Scrip- 
torum pro verit. relig. Christiatise, cap. xxvi. p. 502. 

° See Jov Ens, fiioliotheca S. seu Diatriba de librorum N. T. 
Canone, published at Amsterdam in 1710; as also Jo. (131. 
Prolegomen. ad Nov. Test. sect. 1. 

p See Fricklus, de Cur& Veteris Ecclesise circa Canon, cap. iiL 

H .This is expressly affirmed by Eusebius, in the xxivth chapter 
of the third book of his Ecclesiastical Histprv. 
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other books of the New Testament were collected at ««**« i . 
the same time ? ""^ 

XVII. What renders this highly probable is, that Apocryphal 
the most urgent necessity required its being done ; writing^ ™ 
fbr, not long after Christ's ascension into heaven, 
several histories of his life and doctrines, full of pious 
frauds and fabulous wonders, were composed by per- 
sons, whose intentions, perhaps, were not bad, but 
whose writings discovered the greatest superstition 

and ignorance. Nor was this all : productions 
appeared which were imposed upon the world by 
fraudulent men, as the writings of the holy apostles r » 
Thesft apocryphal and spurious writings must have 
produced a sad confusion, and rendered both the 
history and the doctrine of Christ uncertain, had not 
the rulers of the church used all possible care and 
diligence in separating the books that were truly 
apostolical and divine from all that spurious trash, 
and conveying them down to posterity in one 
volume. 

XVIII. The writer, whose fame surpassed that of clement, 
all others in this century, the apostles excepted, was j£,Jf. 
Clemens, bishop of Rome. The accounts which 
remain of his life, actions, and death, are for the most 

part uncertain 8 . Two Epistles to the Corinthians \ 
written in Greek, have been attributed to him, of 
which the second is deemed spurious, and the first 

r Such of these writings as are yet extant have been carefully 
collected by Fabricius, in his Codex Apocryphus Novi Testa- 
ment!. Many ingenious and learned observations have been 
rt&de on these spurious books by the celebrated Beausobre, in 
his Histoire Critique des Dogmes de Manichee. 

' After Tillemont, Cotelerius and Grabe have given some 
accounts of this great man ; and all that has been said concern* 
ing him by the best and most credible writers, has been collected 
by Rondinini, in the former of two books published at Rome, m, 
1706, under the following title, Libri Duo de S. Clemente, 
Papa* et Martyre, ejusque Basilica in urbe Roral. 

* J. A. Fabricius, in the fourth book of his Bibliotheca 
Graces, mentions the editions that have been given of St. Cle- 
ment's epistles. To this account we must add the edition pub- 
lished lit Cambridge, in 1718, which is preferable to the preced- 
ing ones in many respects. 

VOL. I. H 
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cent. i. genuine, by many learned writers V But even this 
"**""" seems to have been corrupted and interpolated by 
some ignorant and presumptuous author, who appears 
to have been displeased at observing a defect of 
learning and genius in the writings of so great a man 
as Clemens w . 
Si^rStri! XIX. The learned are now unanimous in regard- 
bated to ing the other writings which bear the name of Cle- 
mens, viz. the Apostolic Canons, the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, the Recognitions of Clemens and Clemen- 
tina x , as spurious productions ascribed by some 
impostor to this venerable prelate, in order to procure 
them a high degree of authority y . The Apostolical 

* * 

ttJ* u See the ample account that is given of these* two Greek 
epistles of Clemens by Dr. Lardner, in the first volume of the 
second part of his valuable work, entitled the Credibility of the 
.Gospel History. 

w See J. Bapt. Cotelerii Patrcs Apost. torn. i. ; and Bernardi 
Adnotatiunculae in Clementem, in the last edition of these fathers 
of the church, published by Le Clerc. The learned Wottori has 
endeavoured, though without success, in his observations on the 
epistles of Clemens, to refute the annotations above-mentioned. 

(f3" x Beside these writings attributed to Clemens, we may 
reckon two epistles which the learned Wetstein found in a Syriac 
version of the New Testament, which he took the pains to 
translate from Syriac into Latin. He has subjoined both the 
original and the translation to his famous edition of the Qreek 
Testament, published in 1752; and the title is as follows: 
" Duse Epistolee S. Clementis Romani, Discipuli Petri Apo- 
stoli, quas ex Codice Manuscripto Novi Test. Syriaci' nunc 
primum erutas, cum versione Latina adposita, edidit Jo. Jacobus 
.Wetstenius." The manuscript of the Syriac version/ whence 
these epistles were taken, was procured by the good offices of 
Sir James Porter, a judicious patron of literature, who, at that 
time, was British ambassador at Constantinople. Their authen- 
ticity is boldly maintained by Wetstein, and learnedly opposed 
by Dr. Lardner. The celebrated professor Venema, of Franeker, 
also considered them as spurious. See an account of his con- 
troversy with Wetstein on that subject, in the Bibliotheque des 
Sciences et des Beaux Arts, torn. ii. 

y For an account of the fate of these writings, and the edi- 
tions that have been given of them, it will be proper to consult 
two dissertations of the learned Ittigius ; one, ae Patribus Apo- 
stolicis, which he has prefixed to his Bibliotheca Patrum Aposto- 
licorum ; and the other, de Pseudepigraphis Apostolicis, which 
he has subjoined to the Appendix of his book de Heeresiarchis 
JEvi Apostolici. See also Fabricius, Bibliotheca Graeca, lib. y, 
cap. j., and lib. vi, cap. i. 
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Canons, which consist of eighty-five ecclesiastical cent. i. 
laws, contain a view of the church government and # 
discipline received among the Greek and Oriental 
Christians in the second and third centuries. The 
eight books of Apostolical Constitutions are the work 
of some austere and melancholy author, who, having 
•taken it into his head to reform the Christian wor- 
ship, which he looked upon as degenerated from its 
original purity, made no scruple to prefix to his rules 
the names of the apostles, that thus they might be 
-more speedily and favorably received z . The Recog- 
nitions of Clemens, which differ very little from the 
Clementina, are the witty and agreeable productions 
of an Alexandrian Jew, well versed in philosophy. 
They were written in the third century, with a view 
bf answering, in a new manner, the objections of the 
Jews, philosophers, and Gnostics, against the Chris- 
tian religion ; and the careful perusal of them will be 
exceedingly useful to such as are desirous of informa- „ 
lion with respect to the state of the Christian church 
i» the primitive times a . 

XX; Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, succeeds Cle- Ignatius, 
mens in the list of the apostolic fathers, among whom Antfoch. 
.were placed such Christian doctors as had conversed 
with the apostles themselves, or their disciples. This 
pious and venerable man, who was the disciple and 
iamiliar friend of the apostles, was, by the order bf 
Trajan, exposed to wild beasts in the public theatre 
at Rome, where he suffered martyrdom with the 
utmost fortitude \ There are yet extant several 
epistles, attributed to him, concerning the authentic 

z Buddeus has collected the various opinions of the learned 
concerning the Apostolical Canons and Constitutions, in his 
leagoge in Theologiani. 

a See, for a full account of this work, Mosheim's Dissertation, 
de turbata per recenti ores Platonicos Ecclesia, sect. 34- . q3" This 
Dissertation is in the first volume of that learned work which 
our author published under the title of Syntagma Diftsjertatiohum 
ad* Hiatoriam Ecclesiastlcam pertinentium. 

b See Tillemont's Memoires pour servir a l'Hisfcobede l'l}aJi#e, 
torn. ii. : : . 

H 3 
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cm. i. city of which there have been, however, tedious and 
~~*^~ warm disputes among the learned. Of these epistles, 
seven are said to have been written by this eminent 
martyr, during his journey from Antioch to Rome; 
and these the majority of learned men acknowlege 
to be genuine, as they stand in the edition that was 
published in the seventeenth century, from a manu- 
script in the Medicean library. The others are 
generally rejected as spurious. As to my own senti- 
ments of this matter, though I am willing to adopt 
this opinion as preferable to any other, I cannot help 
looking upon the authenticity of the Epistle to Poly- 
carp as extremely dubious, on account of the differ- 
ence of style ; and, indeed, the whole question relating 
to the epistles of St. Ignatius in general, seems to me 
to labor under much obscurity, and to be embarrassed 
with many, difficulties c . 

poiycarp. XXI. The Epistle to the Philippians, which is 
ascribed to Polycarp bishop of Smyrna, who, in the 
middle of the second century, suffered martyrdom in 
a venerable and advanced age, is considered by some 
as genuine ; by others, as spurious ; and it is no easy 
matter to determine this question d . The Epistle 
of Barnabas was the production of some Jew, who, 
most probably, lived in this century, and whose mean 
abilities and superstitious attachment to Jewish fables 
shew, notwithstanding the uprightness of his inten- 
tions, that he must have been a very different person 

Barnabas, from the true Barnabas, who was St. Paul's compa- 
nion e . The work which id entitled the Shepherd of 
Hermas* because the angel, who bears the principal 
part in it, is represented in the form and habit of a 
shepherd, was composed in the Second century by 

c For an account of this controversy, it will be proper to con- 
iult the Bibliotheca Groeca of Fabricias* lib. v* cap. i. 

d For an account of this martyr, and of the epistle attributed 
to him, see Tillemont's . Memoires* torn, iii, and Eabricii Bib* 
lioth. Graca, lib. v. 

e See Tillemont's Memoires, and Ittiglus' Select. Hist. Etclto. 
Capita, sitoc. i. 
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Hennas, who was brother to Pius bishop of Rome f . cent, i . 
This whimsical and visionary writer has taken the * 
liberty of inventing several dialogues or conversations 
between God and the angels, in order to insinuate, 
in a more easy and agreeable manner, the precepts 
which he thought useful and salutary, into the minds 
of his readers* But indeed, the discourse, which he 
puts into the mouths of those celestial beings, is more 
iawpid and senseless than what we commonly hear 
among the meanest of the multitude *. 

XXII. We may here remark in general, that these The general 
apostolic fathers, and the other writers, who, in the fjj^JSfc 
infancy of the church, employed their pens in the fatten. 
Cause of Christianity, were neither remarkable for 
their learning nor for their eloquence. On the con* 
trftry, they express the most pious and admirable 
sentiments in the plainest and most illiterate style h . 
T^js, indeed, is rather a matter of honor than of 
reproach to the Christian cause, since we see, from 
the conversion of a great part of mankind by the 
ministry of weak and illiterate men, that the progress 
of Christianity is not to be attributed to human 
means, but to a divine power. 

? This now appears with the utmost evidence from a very 
jincient fragment of a small book, concerning the canon of the 
Scriptures, which the learned Lud. Anton. Muratori published 
from an ancient manuscript in the library at Milan, and which is 
to be found in the Antiq. Italic, medii itjvi, torn. iii. diss.xliii. 

c We are indebted, for the best edition of the Shepherd of 
Hernias, to Fabricius, who has added it to the third volume of 
his Codex Apocryphus N. Testamenti. We find also some 
account of this writer in the Biblioth. Graeca of the same learned 
author, book v. chap, ix., and also in Ittigias' dissertation de 
Patribus Apostolicis, sect. 55. 

h All the writers mentioned in this chapter are usually called 
apostolic fathers. Of the works of these authors, Jo. Bapt. Cote- 
lerius, and after him Le Cierc, have published a collection in 
two volumes, accompanied with their own annotations and the 
remarks of other learned men. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Concerning the Doctrine of the Christian Churchin this Cenfnry. 

cent. i. I. The whole of the Christian religion is com- 
TiJ^re prehended in two great points, one of which regards 
oftbe chris- what we are to believe, and the other relates to our 
rellg,on- conduct and actions; or, in a shorter phrase, the 
Gospel presents to us objects of faith and rules of 
practice. The apostles express the former by the 
term mystery, or the truth, and the latter by that of 
godliness, or piety l . The rule and standard of both 
are those books which contain the revelation that 
God made of his will to persons chosen for that pur- 
pose, whether before or after the birth of Christ ; and 
these divine hooks are usually called the Old and 
New Testament. 
Method »f II. The apostles and their disciples took all possi- 
t"« £rf in * kte care > * n the earliest times of the church, that 
turet. these sacred books might be in the hands of all Christ 
tians, that they might be read and explained in the 
assemblies of the faithful, and thus contribute, both 
in private and in public, to excite and nourish in the 
minds of Christians a fervent zeal for the truth, and 
a firm attachment to the ways of piety and virtue. . 
Those who performed the office of interpreters, 
studied above all things plainness and perspicuity. 
At the same time it must be acknowleged, that, even 
in this century, several Christians adopted the absurd 
and corrupt custom, used among the Jews, of darken- 
ing the plain words of the Holy Scriptures by insipid 
and forced allegories, and of drawing them violently 
from their proper and natural meanings, in order 
to extort, from them, mysterious and hidden signifi- 
cations. For a proof of this, we need go no farther 
than the Epistle of Barnabas, . which is yet extant. 

» 1 Tim. iii. 9; vi. 5, Tit. i. 1. 
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III. The method of teaching the sacred doctrines cent.t. 
of religion was, at this time, most simple, far removed xHtu^ag 
from all the subtile rules of philosophy, and all the religion. . 
precepts of human art. This appears abundantly, 
not only in the writings of the apostles, but also in 
all those of the second century, which have survived 
the ruins of time. Neither did the apostles, or their 
disciples, ever think of collecting into a regular 
system the principal doctrines of the Christian reli- 
gion, or of demonstrating them in a scientific and 
geometrical order. The beautiful and candid simpli- 
city of these early ages rendered such philosophical 
niceties unnecessary ; and the great study of those 
who embraced the Gospel was rather to express its 
divine influence in their dispositions and actions, than 
to examine its doctrines with an excessive curiosity, 
or to explain them by the rules of human wisdom. 

IV., There is extant, indeed, a brief summary of Theapostw 
the principal doctrines of Christianity in that form creed " 
which bears the name of the Apostles' Creed, and 
which, from the fourth century downwards, was 
almost generally considered as a production of the 
apostles. . All, however, who have the least know- 
lege. of antiquity, look upon this opinion as entirely • p 
false, and destitute of all foundation k . There is 
much more reason in the opinion of those who 
think, that this creed was not all composed at once, 
but, from small beginnings, was imperceptibly aug- 
mented in proportion to the growth of heresy, and 
according to the exigencies and circumstances of the. 
church, from which it was designed to banish the 
errors that daily arose l . 

, k SeeBuddei IsagogeadTheologiam,lib.i. cap.ii. sect. 2. p. 441, 
as also Walchii Introductio in libros Symbolicos, lib. i. cap.ii. p. 87. 

1 This opinion is confirmed in the most learned and ingenious ' 
manner by Sir Peter King, in his History of the Apostles 9 
Creed. Such, however, as read this valuable work with pleasure, 
and with a certain degree of prepossession, would do well to 
consider, that its author, upon several occasions, has given us 
conjectures instead of proofs, and also that his conjectures are 
not always so happy, as justly to command our assent. 
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cew. i. V. In the earliest times of the church, all who 

ThTtlittao. profaned firmly to believe that Jesus was the only 
t;onbet*M!i Redeemer of the world, and who, in consequence 
^d C b^- mens rf thia profession, promised to live in a manner con- 
Hevers. formable to the purity of his holy religion, were 
immediately received among the disciples of Christ. 
This was all the preparation for baptism then 
required; and a more accurate instruction in the 
doctrines of Christianity was to be administered to 
them after their reception of that sacrament. But, 
when Christianity had acquired more consistence, 
and churches rose to the true God and his eternal 
Son, almost in every nation, this custom was 
changed for the wisest and most solid reasons. Then 
baptism was administered to none but such as bad 
been previously instructed in the principal points of 
Christianity, and had also given satisfactory proofs 
of pious dispositions and upright intentions. Hence 
arose the distinction between catechumens, who were 
in a state of probation, and under the instruction of 
persons appointed for that purpose; and believers, 
who were consecrated by baptism, and thus initiated 
into all the mysteries of the Christian faith. 
The cate- VI. The methods of instructing the catechumens 
dSferenSy differed according to their various capacities. To 
instructed, those, in wliom the natural force of reason was small, 
only the fundamental principles and truths, which 
are, as it were, the basis of Christianity, were taught. 
Those, on the contrary, whom their instructors 
judged capable of comprehending, in some measure, 
the whole system of divine truth, were furnished with 
superior degrees of knowlege; and nothing was 
concealed from them, which could have any tendency 
to render them firm in their profession, and to assist 
them in arriving at Christian perfection. The care 
of instructing such was committed to persons who 
were distinguished by their gravity and wisdom, and 
also by their learning and judgement. Hence the 
ancient doctors generally divide their flock into two 
classes ; the one comprehending such as were solidly 
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and thoroughly instructed ; the other, those who were ce^m* 
acquainted with little more than the first principles ~^* r ~ 
of religion ; nor do they deny that the methods of 
instruction applied to these two sorts of persons were 
extremely different. 

VII. The Christians took all possible care toTbecareof 
accustom their children to the study of the Scriptures, ^wISuw 
and to instruct them in the doctrines of their holy in the edu- 
peligion ; and schools were every where erected for {^youth. 
this purpose, even from the very commencement of 
the Christian church. We must not, however, con- 
found the schools designed only for children, with 
the gymnasia or academies of the ancient Christians, 
erected in several large cities, in which persons of 
riper years, especially such as aspired to be public 
teachers, were instructed in the different branches, 
both of human learning and of sacred erudition. We 
may, undoubtedly, attribute to the apostles them- 
selves, and to the injunctions given to their disciples, 
the excellent establishments, in which the youth, 
destined to the holy ministry, received an education 
suitable to the solemn office they were to undertake "\ 
St. John erected a school of this kind at Ephe$us, 
and one of the same nature was founded by Polycarp 
at Smyrna n : but these were not in greater repute 
than that which was established at Alexandria , 
commonly called the catechetical school, and 
generally supposed to have been erected by St f 
Mark p . 

m 2 Tim. ii. 2. 
* n Irenseus, adv. H ceres, lib. ii. cap. xxii. Eusebius, Hist. 
Eccles. lib. v. cap. xx. 

CCJ* ° The Alexandrian school was renowned for a succession 
of learned doctors, as we find by the accounts of Eusebius and 
St. Jerom; for, after St. Mark, Pantaenus, Clemens Alex-. 
andrhuu, Origen, and many others, taught in it the doctrines 
pf the Gospel, and rendered it a famous seminary for Christian 
philosophy and religious knowlege. There were also at Jiome, 
Antioch, Ccesarea, Edessa, and in several other cities, schools of 
the same nature, though not all of equal reputation. 

p See the dissertation of Schmidiug, de Schola Catechetica 
Alexandria; as also Aulisius, delle Scuole Sacre 9 book ii. 
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m i 

cent.i. VIII. The ancient Christians are supposed by 
T| J]^ many to have had a secret doctrine ; and if by this 
doctrine, in be meant, that they did not teach all in the same 
whjttt con- m anner> or reveal all at once, and to all indiscri- 
minately, the sublime mysteries of religion, there is 
nothing in this that may not be fully justified. It 
would have been improper, for example, to propose, 
to those who were yet to be converted to Christianity, 
the more difficult doctrines of the Gospel, which 
surpass the comprehension of imperfect mortals. Such 
were, therefore, first instructed in those points which 
are more obvious and plain, until they became 
capable of higher and more difficult attainments 
in religious knowlege. And even those who were 
already admitted into the society of Christians, were* 
in point of instruction, differently dealt with, accord* 
ing to their respective capacities. Those who consider 
the secret doctrine of this century in any other light* 
or give to it a greater extent than what we have 
here attributed to it, confound the superstitious prac- 
tices of the following ages, with the simplicity of that 
discipline which prevailed at the time of which we 
write q . 
TbeKres IX. The lives and manners of the Christians in 
JjjKJJJ 11 this century are highly celebrated by most authors, 
christians, and recommended to succeeding generations as 
unspotted models of piety and virtue ; aind, if these 
encomiums be confined to the greater part of these 
who embraced Christianity in the infancy of the 
church, they are certainly distributed with justice.: Uut 
many run into extremes upon this head, and, estimat- 
ing the lives and manners of all by the illustrious 

* ■ 

ch. i. ii. xxi. The curious reader will find a learned account of 
the more famous Christian schools in the eastern parts, at Edessa, . 
Nisibis, and Seleucia, and, indeed, of the ancient schools' in 
general, in Assemani Biblioth. Oriental. Clement. Vaticanae, 
torn. iii. par. ii. 

9 Many learned observations upon the secret discipline have . 
been collected by the celebrated Chris to ph. Matt, rfaffius, in 
his Dissert, poster, de Preejudiciis Theolog. sect. 13, p. 149, &c. 
in Primitiis Tubingensibus. 
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examples of some eminent saints, or the sublime 1 cknt.i. 
precepts and exhortations of certain pious doctors, 
fondly imagine, that every appearance of vice and 
disorder was banished from the first Christian societies. 
The greatest part of those authors who have treated 
of the innocence and sanctity of the primitive Chris- 
tians, have fallen into this error ; and a gross error ' 
indeed it is, as the strongest testimonies too evidently 
prove. 

X. One of the circumstances which contributed Exconimu- 
chiefly to preserve, at least, an external appearance nicaUon - 
of sanctity in the Christian church, was the right of 
excluding from it, and from all participation of the 
sacred rites and ordinances of the Gospel, such as had 
been guilty of enormous transgressions, and to whom 
repeated exhortations to re|>entance and amendment 
had been administered in vain. This right was vested 
in the church, from the earliest peiiod of its existence, 
by the apostles themselves, and was exercised by 
each Christian assembly upon its respective members: 
The rulers, or doctors, denounced the persons whom 
they thought unworthy of the privileges of church- 
communion ; and the people, freely approving or 
rejecting their judgement, pronounced the decisive 
sentence. It was not, however, irrevocable; for such 
as gave undoubted signs of their sincere repentance; 
and declared their solemn resolutions of future 
reformation, were re-admitted into the church, how- 
ever enormous their crimes had been ; but, in case of 
a relapse, their second exclusion became absolutely 
irreversible r . 

XI. It will easily be imagined, that unity and controver- 
peace could not reiern lone in the church, since it was**f . w ? on « 

™ -. « -i i *-r »i i •!■• i Christian!. 

composed of Jews and Gentiles, who regarded each 
other with the bitterest aversion. Besides, as the 
converts to Christianity could not extirpate radically 
the prejudices which had been formed in their minds 

r See Morious, Cornm. de Disciplina Pcenitentiee, lib. ix. 
cap* xix. p. 670. . 
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wrr. i. by education, and confirmed by time, they brought 
~"*~ with them into the bosom of the church more or lets 
of the errors of their former religions. Thus the 
seeds of discord and controversy were early sown, 
and could not fail to spring up soon iqto animosities 
and dissensions, which accordingly broke out, and 
divided the church. The first of these controversies 
arose in the church of Antioch. It regarded the 
necessity of observing the law of Moses; and its 
issue is mentioned by St. Luke in the Acts of the 
Apostles *. This controversy was followed by many 
others, either with the Jews, who were violently 
attached to the worship of their ancestors, or with the 
votaries of a wild and fanatical sort of philosophy, 
or with such as, mistaking the true genius of the 
Christian religion, abused it monstrously to the 
encouragement of their vices, and the indulgence of 
their appetites and passions K St. Paul and the other 
apostles have, in several places of their writings, 
mentioned these controversies, but with such brevity, 
that it is difficult, at this distance of time, to discover 
the true state of the question in these various 
disputes. 
controversy XII. The most weighty and important of all these 
J^JJ* controversies, was that which some Jewish doctors 
acceptance raised at Rome, and in other Christian churches, 
widtaiva- concerning the means of justification and acceptance 
with God, and the method of salvation pointed out 
in the word of God. The apostles, wherever they 
exercised their ministry, had constantly declared all 
hopes of acceptance and salvation delusive, except such 
as were founded on Jesus the Redeemer, and his all- 
sufficient merits, while the Jewish doctors maintained 
the works of the law to be the true efficient cause of 
the soul's eternal salvation and felicity. The latter 
sentiment not only led to other errors prejudicial to 

8 Chap. xv. 

1 See, for an illustration of these points, Witsius' Miscellanea 
Sacra, torn. ii. Exercit. xx. xxi. xxii. p. 668., and also Camp. 
Vitringa, Observ. Sacrse, lib. iv. cap. ix. x, xi.p. 952. 
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Christianity, but was particularly injurious to'thH oe*t,i. 
glory of its divine Author; for those who looked -"♦— 
upon a course of life conformable to the law, as a 
meritorious title to eternal happiness, could not 
consider Christ as the Son of God, and the Saviour 
of mankind, but only as an eminent prophet, or a 
divine messenger, sent from above to enlighten and 
instruct a darkened world. It is not, therefore, surpris* 
ing, that St. Paul took so much pains in his Epistle to 
the Romans, and in his other writings, to extirpate 
such a pernicious and capital error. 

XIIL The controversy that had been raised con* Jud«*ing 
ceraing the necessity of observing the ceremonies of ^,lall, • 
the Mosaic law, was determined by the apostles in 
the wisest and most prudent manner". Theit 
authority, however, respectable as it was, had not 
its full effect ; for the prejudices, which the Jews* 
especially those who lived in Palestine, entertained 
in favor of the Mosaic law and their ancient worship, 
were so deeply rooted in their minds, that they could 
not be thoroughly removed. The force of these 
prejudices was, indeed, somewhat diminished after 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the ruin of the 
temple, but not entirely destroyed. And hence, as 
we shall see in its place, a part of the judaizing 
Christians separated themselves from the rest, and 
formed a particular sect, distinguished by their 
adherence to the law of Moses. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Concerning the Rites and Ceremonies used in the Church during 

this Century. 

I. The Christian religion was singularly cotfi* Baptism and 
mehdable on account of its beautiful aftd divtoe S^^ti- 
simrplicity, which appears from its two great and toted by 

Christ. 
u Acts £V. 
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osnt. i. fundamental principles-— faith and charity. This 
""*"" simplicity was not, however, incompatible with 
external ceremonies and positive institutions, which, 
indeed, are necessary, in this imperfect state, to keep 
alive a sense of religion in the minds of men. The 
rites instituted by Christ himself were only two in 
number ; and these were intended to continue to the 
end of the church here below, without any variation. 
These rites were baptism and the holy supper, which 
are not to be considered as mere ceremonies, nor yet 
as symbolic representations only, but also as ordi* 
nances accompanied with a sanctifying influence upon 
the heart and the affections of true Christians. And 
we cannot help observing here, that since the divine 
Saviour thought fit to appoint no more than two 
plain institutions in his church, this shews us that a 
great number of ceremonies are not essential to his 
religion, and that he left it to the free and prudent 
choice of Christians to establish such rites . as the 
circumstances of the times, or the exigencies of the 
church, might require. 
Ritwinsti- II. There are several circumstances, however, 
Ijwrties! ^ w ^ch incline us to think, that the friends and apostles 
of our blessed Lord either tolerated through neces- 
sity, or appointed for wise reasons, many other 
external rites in various places. At the same time, 
we are not to imagine that they ever conferred upon 
any person a perpetual, indelible, pontifical authority, 
or that they enjoined the same rites in all churches. 
We learn on the contrary, from authentic records, 
that the Christian worship was, from the beginning, 
celebrated in a different manner in different places, 
undoubtedly by the orders, or at least with the 
approbation, of the apostles and their disciples. In 
those early times it was both wise and necessary to 
shew, in the establishment of outward forms of 
worship, some indulgence to the ancient opinions, 
ipanners, and laws of the respective nations to which 
the Gospel was preached. 
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-" III. Hence it follows that the opinion of those cwt.i. 
who maintain that the Jewish rites were adopted Tb ^7 h 
every where, in the Christian churches, by order of rites retained 
'the apostles, or their disciples, is destitute of all 1 "^* 1 
foundation. In those Christian societies, which were 
totally or principally composed of Jewish converts, it 
-was natural to retain as much of the Jewish ritual as 
the genius of Christianity would suffer; and a mul- 
titude of examples testify that this was actually 
'done. But that the same translation of Jewish rites 
^should take place in Christian churches, where there 
.were no Jews, or a very small and inconsiderable 
number, is utterly incredible, because such an event 
•was morally impossible. In a word, the external 
forms of worship used in ancient times, must neces- 
sarily have been regulated and modified according to 
.the character, genius, and manners of the different 
nations on which the light of the Gospel arose. 
/ * IV. Since then there was such a variety in the PnMfe a«- 
ritual and discipline of the primitive churches, it must christians. 
be very difficult to give such an account of the 
worship, manners, and institutions, of the ancient 
t Christians, as will agree with what was practised in 
all those countries where the Gospel flourished. There 
■are, notwithstanding, certain laws, whose authority 
and obligation were universal and indispensable among 
Christians ; and of these we shall here give a brief 
account. All Christians were unanimous in setting 
apart the first day of the week, on which the 
triumphant Saviour arose from the dead, for the' 
solemn celebration of public worship. This pious 
custom, which was derived from the example of the 
church of Jerusalem, was founded upon the express 
appointment of the apostles, who consecrated th^t 
day to the same sacred purpose, and was observed 
universally throughout the Christian churches, as 
appears from the united testimonies of the most 
credible writers w . The seventh day of the week was 

w Phil. Jac. Hartmannus, de rebus gestis Christianorum sub 
Apostolis, cap. xv. p. 387. Just. Hen, Bohmer, Dissert. 1. Juris 
Eccles. Antiqui de stato die Christianor. p. 20, &c. 
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cp ?' f alio observed as a festival *, not by the Christians in 
general, but by such churches only as were' primw- 
pally composed of Jewish converts; nor did the 
other Christians censure this custom as criminal or 
unlawful. It appears, moreover, that all the 
Christian churches observed two great anniversary 
festivals ; one in memory of Christ's glorious- result 
rection, and the other to commemorate the descent 
of the Holy Ghost upon the apostles y . To these we 
may add the days on which the blessed martyrs laid 
down their lives for the truth, which days were 
probably dignified with particular solemnities mild 
marks of veneration from the earliest times. 

V. The places in which the first Christians assem- 
bled to celebrate divine worship, were, no doubt, the 
houses of private persons. But, in process of time* it 
became necessary, that tljese sacred assemblies should 
be confined to one fixed place, in which the books; 
tables, and desks, required in divine service, might 
be constantly kept, and the dangers avoided, which* 
in those perilous times, attended their transportation 
from one place to another. And then, probably, 1 the 
places of meeting, that had formerly belonged* to 

i ■ ■ ■ 

* Steph. Curcellaeus, Diatriba de Esu Sanguinis, Operum 
Theolog. p. 958. Gab. Albaspihseus, Observat. Eccles. libVi. 
Observ. xiii. It is in vain that many learned men have labored 
to prove, that, in all the primitive churches, both the firetand 
last day of the week were observed as festivals. The churches 
of Bithynia, of which Pliny speaks in his letter to Trajan, n&d 
only one stated day for the celebration of public worship; and 
that was, Undoubtedly, the first day of the week, or what we 
call the Lord's Day. 

y There are, it is true, learned men, who look upon it as a 
doubtful matter, whether the day of Pentecost was celebrated 
as a festival so early as the first century. See Bingham's Anti- 
quities of the Christian Church, book xx. chap. vi. But, not- 
withstanding this, there are some weighty reasons for believing 
that this festival was as ancient as that of Easter, which, was 
celebrated, as all agree, from the very first rise of the churcfc 
It W'ftlib 1 probable, that Friday, the day of ChristV crucifixion 
was early distinguished by particular honors from the other days 
of the week. See Jac. Godofred, in Codicem Theododii, tom.i. 
Asseman. Biblioth. Oriental. Vatican, tom.i. Martetine, The&ftur. 
Anecdot. torn. v. 
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private persons, became the property of the whole C1K !* 1 
Christian community z . These few remarks are, in 
my opinion, sufficient to determine that question, 
which has been so long, and so tediously debated, — 
whether the first Christians had churches or not * ; 
since, if any are pleased to give the name of church 
to a house, or the part of a house, which, though 
appointed as the place of religious worship, was nei- 
ther separated from common use, nor considered as 
holy in the opinion of the people, it will be readily 
granted, that the most ancient Christians had 
churches. 

, VI. In these assembles the holy scriptures were The 
publicly read, and for that purpose were divided into j^STpSt 
certain portions or lessons. This part of divine service He wonUp 
was followed by a brief exhortation to the , people, l^wu*. 
in which eloquence and art gave place to the natural 
and fervent expression of zeal and charity. If any 
declared themselves extraordinarily animated by the 
Spirit, they were permitted to explain successively 
the divine will, while the other prophets who were 
prepent decided how much weight and authority 
were to be attributed to what they said\ The 
prayers, which formed a considerable part of the 
public worship, were introduced at the conclusion of 
these discourses, and were repeated by the people 
after the bishop or presbyter, who presided in the 
pervice e . To these were added certain hymns, 
which were sung, not by the whole assembly, but by 
persons appointed for that purpose, dining the cele^ 
bration of the Lord's supper, and the feasts of charity. 
Such were the essential parts of divine worship which 



* ... 

* See Camp. Vitringa, de Synagoga vetere, lib. i. par. iii. 
cap. i. p. 432. 

* See Blondel, de Episcopis et Presbyteris, sect. iii. p. 21$, 
.248,2+6. JtiBt. Hen. liohmer, Dissert, ii. Juris Eccles. An tiquj, 
de' Antelucanis Christianorum Cretibus, sect. 4. Bingbau»?s 
Antiquities of the Christian Church, book viii. cbap. L 

. * 1 Cor. xiv. 6\ 

.« See Jfufttln Martyrs second Apology, p. 98, &c, 

VOL. I. 1 
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tii^j #JL ; Were observed in aR Christian churches, . though; 

-~+~- perhaps, the method and order in which they mts* 
performed were not the same in all d . 
The Lord's VII. The prayers of the first Christians wert 
■upper, a"d followed by oblations of bread, wine, and otfcct 

tbe feasts of- « * ' ■ i ■ •• *• * ■ « ■ 

cbukj. things; and hence both the ministers of the emm&i 
and the poor, derived their subsistence. Every Christ 
tian, who was in an opulent condition, and indeed 
every one according to his circumstances, b*oiigW 
gifts and offered them, as it were, to the Lord*. Of 
the bread and wine presented in these offerings, such 
a quantity was separated from the rest as was re q u ire d 
in the administration of the Lord's supper; this was 
consecrated by certain prayers pronounced by tW 
• bishop alone, to which the people assented, by sayiag 

Amen f . The holy supper was distributed byJfci 
deacons ; and this sacred institution waft followed Mfjf 
sober repasts, denominated (from the excellent pWt 
pose to which they were directed) agapa, of faM 
of charity 9 . Many attempts have been made to 4* 
precisely the nature of these social feasts. But hfft 
it must be again considered, that the rites aid 
Customs of the primitive Christians were very different 
in different countries, and that consequently tbM 
feasts, like other institutions, were not every wfoti 
celebrated in the same manner. This is the taw 






4 This must be understood of churches well established, $m 
regulated by fixed laws j for, in the first Christian ajseiaMtwi 
which were yet in an imperfect and fluctuating «t#tt> 09fff 
other of these circumstances of divine worship naay paftffty 
lave been omitted. 

*• See Xhe dissertations of the venerable and learned PfalJ'dl 
Oblatione et Consecratione Eucharistica, which are contaioedii 
his Syntagma Dissertation. Theologic. published at Stutgfird Is 
1790.1 ■• ■ '• '•' ' . " '■ ;-■* 

f Justin Martyr, Apologia secunda. The sevetal \ajrtjs^i 

who have investigated the nianner of celebrating 4h# 4w£ fl 

Mjjpperj ate i&entfoitod by Jo* Alb.'FalwioiuiB, ia Mi iBMMjJriHjf* 

<&mi|M** cad; x\; ' " i;! -'J -•''■ ■ ..' >.i.**-. Tw 

* The *wthbpi #ho-hUvie Scribed the agapt* are flMflWii 
by Ittigius, in his Selecta Historiee Eccles. Capita* Biect 5. 
cap. iii. ; anfl*WtylWWJ d# tfrigfcibai Jwis Boob* f&tt. 

r • t • 'I 
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m * m * i l**tdy i way of explaining all the difficulties that cbmt. i. 

*" ,spf * B J^ie upon this subject. ~*"~" 

VillL The sacrament of baptism was administered Baptism. 

*tbife century, without the public assemblies, in 

it Appointed, and prepared for that purpose, and 

■performed by an immersion of the whole body in. 

ismal font \ At first it was usual for all 

*#»tabored in the propagation of the Gospel, to be 

at that solemn ceremony ; and it was also 

tfrtomaijr, that the converts should be baptized and 

into the church bv those under whose minis- 

^-J <bey had embraced the Christian doctrine. But 

^-•40 custom was soon changed. When the churches 

iffe^weli established, and governed by a system of 

" laws, then the right of baptizing the converts 

t j# fretted in the bishop alone. This right, indeed, 

^^^tffferred upon the presbyters and the chorepiscept 

x dlttwtry bishops), when the bounds of the church 

,j0k'* dtill farther enlarged ; reserving, however, to 

" ^^df the confirmation of that baptism which was 

Iflistered by a presbyter '. There were, doubtless, 

odMxal circumstantial ceremonies observed in the 

~ jflittfatrtration of this sacrament for the sake of order/ 

jpfttaecency. Of these, however, it is not easy, nor 

'_ {AMtiaps is it possible, to give a certain or satisfac- 

"" Jtty account, since, on this subject, we are too much 

deposed to the illusion which arises from confounding 

0ie customs of the primitive times with those of 

^ tot ten ding ages. 

s* h See the learned dissertation of Jo. Gerard Vossius concern- 

JM baptism, Disp. i. Thes. vi. p. 31, &c. The reader will also 

^ 8p9? in the xith chapter and xxvth section of the Bibliogr.. 

— j^tfi^uar. 9* Fabricius, an account of the authors who hav* 

* .wittjp u P° n $ ils subject. 

"'* These obseryations will illustrate, and, perhaps, decide {hf 

"jWfi*Sp li - ^SOnoerning the right pf administering baptism* which 

* inu been so long debated among the learned, and with auch 
"* ardor and vehemence. See Bohmer, Dissert, xi. Juris Ecples. 

p. 500; as also Le Clerc, BibJioth. U&iveraelle et Historique, 

* torn, iv.* p. 93. 

* I 2 
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cs^uu IX. Persons who' were visited wiifcn violent *r 
TbT^dT dangerous disorders, sent, according teethe #p*rtle'« 
anoiuted. direction k , for the rulers of the churchy' arid* after 
confessing their sins, were recommended by them to 
the divine mercy, in prayers full of piety andsferor* 
and were also anointed with oil. This rite has 
occasioned many debates, and, indeed, they must be 
endless, since the silence of the ancient writers upon 
that head renders it impossible to decide the matter 
with certainty. The anointing of the sick is very 
rarely mentioned in the ancient records of the church, 
though there is no reason to doubt that it was an 
universal custom among Christians l . 
rvwUog^ X. Neither Christ nor his apostles endcted any 
law concerning fasting. A custom, however, JKT& 
vailed among many Christians, of joining abstinence 
with their prayers, especially when they were engaged 
iii affairs of extraordinary importance m ; ' As tills 
custom was authorised by no public law, the tftufc 
that was to be employed in these acts of abstinent* 
was left to every one's private judgement ; Hor'wfeW 
those looked upon as criminal, who contented theni- 
selves with observing the rules of strict temperances 
without going farther n . In the tnost ancient tilnes 
we find no mention of any public and solemn firtty 
except on the anniversary of Christ's crucifixitnt 
But, in process of time, days of fasting were gradu* 
ally introduced, first by custom, and afterwards by 
positive appointment, though it is not certain What 
those days were, or whether they were observed in 

k James v. 14. 

1 The accounts which the ancient authors have given of tUt 
custom are, the most of them, collected in a treatise published 
by Launoy, de Sacramentis Unctionis infirmorum, cap. i. p. 441. 
in the first volume of his works. Among these accounts there 
are very few drawn from the writers of the first ages, and some 
passages applicable to this subject have been omitted by that 
learned author. 

m 1 Cor. vii. 5. 

p See the Shepherd of Hermas, book iii. Similitude v. t% v: 
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the #rst centiiry . Those, however* who affirm, that cent.i. 
iff 'the time of the apostles, or soon after, the fourth 
Ofitt «ixth days of the week were observed M fasts, 
ate not, it must be acknowteged, destitute of specious 
afgtWBents in favor of their opinion °. ' 



■>-7f 
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CHAPTER V. 



Concermng ttc Divisions end Heresies tvJuch troubled the Church 

during thU Century. 



«■ ■. * 



J. The Christian church was scarcely formed, sects ar» 
when, in different places, there started up certain JjJJlJj^f 
pretended reformers, who, not satisfied with the the apostles, 
simplicity of that religion which was taught by 
thp apostles, meditated changes of doctrine and 
Worship, and set up a new religion, drawn from 
tqgij: own licentious imaginations. This we learn 
fiftm the writings of the apostles, and particularly 
ftpm . the , epistles . of St Paul, where we find, that 
spfjpe were inclined to force the doctrines of Christ- 
ianity into a conformity with the philosophical systems 
th$y had adopted p , while others were as studious to 
Ww4» with these doctrines, the opinions, customs, 
afiq. . traditions of the Jews. Several of these are 
mentioned, by the apostles, such as Hymenaeus, Alex- 
ander, Pbiletus, Hennogenes, Demas, and Diotrephes; 
though the four last are rather to be considered as 
apostates from the truth, than as corruptors of it q . 

II. The influence of these new teachers was at ami stow 
fiijt r inconsiderable. During the lives of the apostles, jyp"**?** 
** attempts toward the perversion of Christianity 
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■• See BeYerege's Vindication of the Canon, in the second 
Yutnme of bis' edition of the Apostolic Fathers. 

p 1 Tim. vi. 20. 1 Tim. i. 3, 4. Tit. iii. 9. Col. ft ;S. 

4 2 Tim. ii. 18 ; and in other places. See also the accurate 
accounts given of these men by Vttringa, Obsenr. Sacr. lib. iv. 
cap. ix. p. 952. Ittigius, de Haeresiarchis 2E\i Apostol. sect. i. 
cap. viii. Buddeus, de Ecclesia ApostoHca, cap. v. 
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*ett attended with littfe mcdte, and tbajr hid * 
tery small number of follower* They* bowtftef* 
acquired dredit and strength by degrees i a*d, eV« 
from the first dawrt of the Gospel* itnpcroepiiUj lakl 
the foundations Of those sects, whose anirhotitka and 
disputes produced, afterwards, such trouble and per- 
plexity in the Christian church; The true state of 
these divisions is more involved in darkness than any 
other part of ecclesiastical history ; and this obscurity 
proceeds, partly from the want of ancient records, 
partly from the abstruse attd urrinteUigtbtt nflftrife of 
the doctrines that distinguished these various sects; 
and, finally, from the ignorance and prejudices, of 
th6Se, tvhd have transmitted to w% the Adconnti of 
them, which are yet extant. Of one thing, iitdttd, 
we are certain, and that is, that the greater part of 
these doctrines were chimerical and extravagant in 
the highest degree; and, far from containing any 
thing that could recommend them to a love* of truth, 
they rather deserve to occupy a place in the history 
of human delusion and folly *, 
The sect of III. Among the various setts that troubled the 
theGMitic8 > tranquillity of the Christian church, the leading one 
Was that of the Gnostics. l'hede enthusiastic find 
self-sufficient philosophers boasted of their being able 
to restore mankind to the knotvlege (gnosis) df tfe 

r Certain authors have written professedly of the sects that 
divided the church in this, and the following century, juch stf 
Ittlgius, in his treatise de Hatfesiarchis iEvi Apostottci et 
Apostolico proxiuii, and also in the Appendix to the same 
work; ilenatus Massuet, in his Dissertations, prefixed to Ire- 
nee us, and Tillemont, in his Mem ones pour servir a l'Histoire 
de 1'Eglise. But these authors, and others whom we shall not 
mention, have rather collected the materials, from which a 
history of the ancient sects may be composed, than written 
^ their history. Hinckelman, Thomasius, Dodwell. Horbius, and 
1 fiasnage, have some of them promised, others of tneui attempted 
such a history; but none of them finished this useful dtisigB. U 
is therefore to be wished, that some eminent writer, who, with 
a competent knowlege of ancient philosophy and literature, alsa 
possesses a penetrating and unbiassed judgement, would uncta^ 
take this difficult, but interesting work* ' . ' } 
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and Sapiefne Being, frhieh JiAd fcden left? to* the* , wg-» 
feotld. They also foretold the approachuig def^M "^^ 
*i the evil principle, to whom they aUrihaUed tht / 
creation of this globe, and declared, in the moatl 
pompous terms, the destruction 6f his associates* and * \ 
the ruin of his empire. An opinion has prevailed 
derived from the authority of Clemens the' Alexan* 
/drian# that the first appearance of the Gnostic sect it 
to be dated after the death of the apostles, and placed 
Id the reign of the emperor Adrian ; and it is also 
-ftUeg*d* that* before this time, the church enjoyed 
* perfect tranquillity, undisturbed by dissensions, or 
sects of any kind. But the smallest degree of atten- 
tion to the language of the Scriptures, not to mention 
the authority of other ancient records, will prevent 
■us from adopting this groundless notion. For, from 
several passages of the sacred writings % it evidently 
appears, that, even in the first century, the general 
.Christian meeting was deserted, and separate assent 
Mies were formed in several places, by persons infected 
with the Gnostic heresy ; though, at the same time, 
it must be aeknowleged, that this pernicious sect Was > 

not conspicuous, either for its number, or its reputa* 
tkm, before the time of Adrian. It is proper to 
observe here, that, under the general appellation of 
{jtaostics* are comprehended all those who* in th6 
first ages of Christianity, corrupted the doctrine of 
the Gospel by a profane mixture of the tenets of the 
oriental philosophy (concerning the origin of evil and 
Che creation of the world) with its divine truths. 

IV. It was from this oriental philosophy, of which sprung from 
the leading principles have been already mentioned, p^ioSy*' 
that the Christian Gnostics derived their origin. If it 
Was one of the chief tenets of this philosophy, that 
National souls were imprisoned in corrupt matter, 
contrary to the Will of the Supreme Deity, there were, 
however, in this same system, other doctrines which 
ptontiMd a deliverance from this deplorable state of 

• m 

x f m m 

» 1 John ii f 18- 1 Tim. vi. ?0, Col. ii. 8. . i 
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**wm. servitude and darkness. The oriental aages e xpec te d 
~^ M 4he arrival of aa extraordinary messenger of tfieMmt 
'High upon earth ; a messenger. inverted witka divrae 
authority, endowed with themost eminent ianctityand 
wisdom, and peculiarly commissioned toenKghteni^rkfa 
the knowlege of the Supreme Being, the' darkened 
minds of miserable mortals, and to deliver them. 4rom 
the chains of the tyrants, and usurpers of this wmld. 
When, therefore, some of these philosophers perceived 
that Christ and his followers wrought miracles of the 
most amazing kind, and also of the most salutary 
nature to mankind, they were easily induced to 
-believe that he was the great Messenger expected 
from above, to deliver men from the power of the 
malignant garni, or spirits, to which, according* to 
their doctrine, the world was subjected, and to free 
their souls from the dominion of corrupt matter. This 
supposition once admitted, they interpreted, or rather 
corrupted, all the precepts and doctrines of Christ and 
his apostles, in such a manner as to re conci le them 
with their own^ieniiddus^tenets. /ia^CZZ^^c^^ 
occatkms V. From the false principle above mentioned, ( 
■"* i*™ 1 " arose, as it was natural to expect, a multitude of 

ctons errors J , n 

concerning sentiments and notions, most remote from the tenor 
^^JJ5" of the gospel-doctrines, and the nature of its precepts. 
other mat- The Gnostic doctrine, concerning the creation of the 
***** world by one or more inferior beings, of an evH, or, 

at least, of an imperfect nature, led that sect to deny 
the divine authority of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, whose accounts of the origin of tilings so pal- 
pably contradicted this jdle fiction. Through a frantic 
aversion to these sacred books, they lavished their 
encomiums upon the serpent, the first author of sin, 
and held in veneration some of the most impious and 
profligate persons of whom mention is made in sacred 
history. The pernicious influence of their fundamental 
principle carried them to all sorts of extravagance, 
filled them with an abhorrence of Moses and the 
religion he taught, and induced them to assert, that, 
in imposing such a system of disagreeable and severe 
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Imps upon* the Jews, ha was only ? actuated bjp'> the cm* t. 
audignant author of thw world, who consulted his ~~*"~ 
own glory and authority, and. not the real advantage 

of men. Their persuasion that evil resided in matte?, 

as it»-eentre and source, prevented their treating the 
tody with the regard that is due to it, rendered 
thetn unfavorable to wedlock, as the means by which 
corporeal beings are multiplied, and led them to 
reject the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 
and its future re-union with the immortal spirit* 
Their notion that malevolent genii presided in nature, 
and that from them proceeded all diseases and cala- 
mities, wars and desolations, induced them to apply 
themselves to the study of magic, to weaken the 
powers or suspend the influences of these malignant 
agents. I omit the mention of several other extrava- 
gances in their system, the enumeration of which 
would be incompatible with the character of a com- 
pendious history. 

VL The notions of this sect concerning Jesus Their opi- 
Christ were impious and extravagant. For, though l *°™ t £ a ' 
they considered him as the Son of the Supreme God, cm*. 
sent from the pkroma, or habitation of the Everlast- 
ing Father, for the happiness of miserable mortals, 
yet they entertained unworthy ideas, both of his 
person and offices. They denied his deity, looking 
upon him as the mere son of God, and consequently 
inferior to the Father ; and they rejected his humanity, 
upon the supposition that every thing concrete and 
corporeal is, in itself, essentially and intrinsically evil. 
Hence the greatest part of the Gnostics denied that 
Christ was clothed with a real body, or that he 
suffered really, for the sake of mankind, the pains; 
and sorrows which he is said to have sustained, in 
the sacred history. They maintained, that he came. 
to mortals with no other view, than to deprive the 
tyrants of this world of their influence upon virtuous 
and heaven-born souls, and, destroying the empire 
of these wicked spirits, ta teach mankind, how they 
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k% Blight separate the divine mind item the unpad 
body, and render the former worthy of being united 
to the Father of spirits. < 

Their Moral/ VII. Their dortrine, relating to morals and prttV 
tkt, was of twd kinds, which Were extreiaelj 
Atflertmt frero each other. The greatest? part of thiri 
SMI adopted rules of life that were foil of austerity, 
ntamnntnded a strict and rigorous abstineticey and 
prescribed the most severe bodily mortifications, from 
a notion that these observances had a happjnlnAuence 
ilr purifying and enlarging the mind, and in diapijsii£ 
it for the contemplation of celestial things. Ai'they 
looked upon it to be the unhappiness of the soul to 
hate been associated, at all, to a malignant, terrcrfJ 
trial body, so they imagined that the more the body 
was extenuated, the less it would corrupt and degrade 
the mind, or divert it from pursuits of a spiritual 
and divine nature : all the Gnostics, however, were 
not so severe in their moral discipline. Some Rtain^ 
tained that there was no moral difference in Iranian 
actions; and thus confounding right with wrong* 
they gave a loose rein to all the passions, and asserted 
the innocence of following blindly all their motions, 
and of living by their tumultuous dictates t ; There 
ii tiothing surprising or unaccountable in this differ* 
ettm between the Gnostic moralists; for, when we 
examine the matter with attention, we shall find; 
that the same doctrine may very naturally have given 
tfM td these opposite sentiments. As they all deemed 
the body the centre and source of evil, those of that 
Sect, who were of a morose and austere disposition 
W6uld be hence naturally led to mortify and combat 
the body as the enemy of the soul ; and those who 
Wfere of a voluptuous turn, might also consider the 
tttions fcf the body as having no relation, either of 
oorigraity or incongruity, to the state of a soul ut 
OOftimutiion with God. 



* Seethe Stromata of Clemens Alexandrine, lib; tii.~eajkt*s 
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j VIII. .. Such extraordinary doctrine* bad ctefaullf 
jH*d of an undoubted authority to support tbamsniw 
trad, as this authority was not to be feu*d ifc.tbed"*™** 
writings of the evangelists or apostles* recount trae £^edT 
Had to fables and stratagems. When the Gncfctits 
wer* challenged to produce the sources whence they 
bad drawn such strange tenets, and ad authority 
jaroper to justify the confidence with winch they 
taught them, some referred to fictitious writings tit 
Abrabaffl, Zoroaster, Christ, and his apostles ; othert 
boasted of their having drawn these opinions finteta 
certain secret doctrines of Christ, which were ndt 
tfcposed to vulgar eyes; others affirmed, that tbey 
had arrived at these sublime degrees of Wisdom by 
Ju» innate force and vigor of mind ; and some asserted* 
that they were instructed in these mysterious parti 
of theological science by Theudas, a disciple of Sfc 
jpaul, tnd by Matthias, one of the friends of our - :.:»„-u 
JLjOftL As to those among the Gnostids who did not 
utterly reject the books of the New Testament, it is 
proper to observe, that they not only interpreted 
those seared books most absurdly, by neglecting the 
true spirit of the words and the intention of the 
writers, but also corrupted them, in the meat pern 
fidious manner, by curtailing, and adding, in otdtt 
to remove what was unfavorable, or to produce some* 
thing conformable to their pernicious and extravlh 
gant system* 

IX. It has been already observed, that the Gnostiea wuem* the 
were divided in their opinions before they embrace* jj USJjJ'Sl 
Christianity. This appears from the account whieil »«*• 
has been given above of the oriental philosophy ; and 
hence we may see the reason why they were forntttt 
into so many different sects after their receiving the 
Christian faith. For, as all of them endeavoured to " ', . 
forte the doctrines of the Gospel into a conformity 
with their particular sentiments and tenets, so Christ- 
ianity must have appeared in various forms, among 
the different members of a sect* which passed, how* 
ever, under one general name. Another circuntttano^ 
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to this diversity of sects, wa*/*fcSt 
some, being Jews by birth (as Cerintfcm aitd tetber*}; 
could not so easily assume that contempt (if Moses* 
and that aversion to his history, which were '* 
virulently indulged by those who had no attachment 
to the Jewish nation or to its religious institutions; 
We may also observe, that the whole Gnostic system 
was destitute of any sure or solid foundation, and 
depended, both for its existence and support, upon* 
the airy suggestions of genius and fancy. This cod* 
sideration alone is a sufficient key to explain- the 
divisions that reigned in this sect, since uniformity 
can never subsist, with assurance, but upon the basis 
of evident and substantial truth ; and variety must 
naturally introduce itself into those systems and 
institutions which are formed and conducted by the 
sole powers of invention and fancy. 
Dortheas. X. As then the Christian religion was, in its rwe, 
corrupted by the mixture of an impious and chimerical 
philosophy with its pure and sublime doctrines, it 
will be proper to mention here the heads of those 
sects, who, in the first century, cast a cloud upon the 
lustre of the rising church. Among these, many 
have given the first place to Dositheus, a Samaritan. 
It is certain, that, about the time of our Saviour, ft 
man, so named, lived among the Samaritans, and 
abandoned that sect ; but all the accounts we have 1 
of him tend to shew, that he is improperly pla<£d 
among mere heretics, and should rather be ranked 
among the enemies of Christianity : for this delirious 
man set himself up for the Messiah, whom God had 
promised to the Jews, and disowning, in consequence, 
the divine mission of Christ, could not be said 'to 
corrupt his doctrine u . 
simon Ma- ; XL The same observation is applicable to Simon 
£ri r a £!?" Magus. This impious man is not to be ranked 

ratic 

" See Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, lib; ii. cap. xiii. and Rich. 
Simon, Critique de la Bibliotheque des Auteurs Ecdetfaktiques 
de M. Da-Pin, tojmu Hi. cap. xiii. . . i 
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among those who corrupted wijth their terror* *he ,&m* 
p^^it^ and simplicity of the Christian doctrine; nor -^^ 
i$ fee to he considered as the parent and chief of the 
heretical tribe, in which point of light he has. been 
injudiciously viewed by almost all ancient and 
modern, writers. He is rather to be placed in the 
nuinber of those who were enemies to the progress 
an4 advancement of Christianity ; for it is manifest* 
from all the records we have concerning him, that, 
after his defection from the Christians, he retained 
not tfce least attachment to Christ, but opposed him- 
self openly to that divine personage, and assumed to 
himself blasphemously the title of the supreme power 
qfGod*. 

XII. The accounts which ancient writers give lis His lmtory, 
of Simon the magician, and of his opinions, seem so 
different, and, indeed, so inconsistent with eaph other, 
that several learned men have considered them as 
regarding two different persons, bearing the name 
of Simon ^the one a magician, and an apostate from > 

Christianity ; the other a Gnostic philosopher. This 
opinion, which supposes a fact, without any other 
pr^of than a seeming difference in the narration of 
the ancient historians, ought not to be too lightly 
adopted. To depart from the authority of ancient 
writers; in this matter is by no means prudent ; nor 
is, ,it necessary to reconcile the different accounts 
already mentioned, whose inconsistency is not real, 
but apparent only. Simon was by birth a Samaritan, 
or a Jew : when he had studied philosophy sk 
Alexandria x , he made a public profession of magic 
(which was not a very uncommon circumstance at 
that time), and persuaded the Samaritans, by fictitious 
miracles, that he had received from God the power 
of commanding and restraining those evil beings by 
which mankind were tormented y . Having seen the 
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w Origep adv. Celsum, lib. v. . 

x Clementina HpraiJ. ii. p. 633, torn. iK PP. A poet. 

y Acts viii. 9, 10. 
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miracles which Philip wrought by a divine jpcrtier, 
he joined himself to this apostle, and embraced the 
doctrine of Christ, but with no other design than to 
receive the power of working miracles, in order to 
promote a low interest, and to preserve and increase 
his impious authority over the minds of men. Then 
St. Peter pointed out to him solemnly the impiety 
of his intentions, and the vanity of his hopes, irt that 
severe discourse recorded in the viiith chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles : then the vile impostor not 
only returned to his former ways by an entire 
defection from the Christians, but also oppfesedL 
wherever he came, the progress of the Gospel, and 
even visited different countries with that odious 
intent, Many things are recorded of this impostor, 
of his tragical end, and of the statue erected to Trim 
Hi Rome, which the greatest part of the lear ne d 
reject as fabulous. They are at least uncertain, and 
destitute of all probability \ 
mud doc- XIII. It is beyond all doubt, that Simon was hi 

the class of those philosophers, who not only main- 
tained the eternity of matter, but also the existeita} 
of an evil being, who presided, and thus shared the 
empire of the universe with the supreme and berrt* 
ficent Mind; and, as there was a considerable variety 
in the sentiments of the different members of this 
sect, it is more than probable, that Simon embraced 

* See Beausobre, Histoire de Manich. p. 203, £95,— Vtn 
Pale's Dissertation, de Statu a Simonis, subjoined to hi* djt? 
course concerning the ancient oracles ; — Dellingius, Observaf. 
Sacr. lib. i. observ. xxxvi. Tillemont, Memoires pour servir I 
rfiistoire de FEglise, torn. i. p. 340. c3* The circumstances 
of Simop's tragical end; his having pretended to fly, by a 
miraculous power, in order to please the emperor Nero, wljo vaf 
fond of magic ; his falling to the ground, and breaking his limbs* 
in consequence of the prayers of St. Peter and St. Paul ; and his 
witting himself to death, through shame and despair, at having 
been thus defeated by the superior power of the apostles; aH 
these romantic fictions have derived their credit from a §et of 
ecclesiastical writers, who, on many occasions, prefer the mar- 
vellous to the truth, as favorable to a system of religion, or 
rather superstition, which truth and reason loudly disowft. ' 
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the opinion of those who held, that matter, moved cent, ^ 
from eternity by an intrinsic and necessary activity, -^*r- 
had, by its innate force, produced at a certain period, 
from its own substance, the evil principle which now 
exercises dominion over it, with all his numerous 
train of attendants. From this pernicious doctriqe, 
the other errors attributed to him concerning fate, 
tfce indifference of human actions, the impurity of 
the human body, the power of magic, and the like 
extravagances, flow naturally, as from their true and 
genuine source a . But this odious magician still 
proceeded to more shocking degrees of enormity in 
his monstrous fictions ; for he pretended, that in his 
person resided the greatest and most powerful of the 
divine aeons ; that another aeon of the female sex, the 
mother of all human souls, dwelt in the person of 
his mistress Helena b , and that he came, by the com* 
tnand of God upon earth, to abolish "the empire of 
those who had formed this material world, and to 
deliver Helena from their power and dominion. 

. XIV. Another wrong-headed teacher, named Menanden 
Menander, a Samaritan also by birth, appeared in 
this century. He is said to have been instructed by 
Simon ; but this opinion has no other foundation 
than the groundless notion, that all the Gnostic sects 
derived their origin from that magician. He ought 
rather to be ranked with the lunatics, than with tbt 

* a The dissertation of Horbius, concerning Simon the VMffc*m, 
ipbich was published not long ago in the Biblioth. H^re^ologjca 
pt Voigtius, topi. i. part iii. seems preferable to any thing else 
upon that subject, though it be a juvenile performance, and 
not sufficiently finished. He follows the steps of his master 
Tboraasius, who, with admirable penetration, 4iscoveFa4 tfrf 
trjoe source of that multitude of errors with which the Onostjcs. 
and particularly gjmon, were so dismally pollute*}- Voigttus 

E*ves a list of the other authors who have made mention oftWs 
ipoator. . . : 

» gome yfiry learned men have given an alle&or&aj eypligatipf 
flfifrty 1 * *&« W&epti writers say concerning Jielena, tPe^i.stjce^ 
of this magician, and imagine, that by the name Helena is 
signified either matter or spirit. But nothing is more easy than 
to shew upon what sligltf foundations .ihfe opinion is built. 
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csnt. i. heretics of antiquity, since he also took it into his 
r ~*~~ head to exhibit himself to the world as the promised 
Saviour ; for it appears, by the testimonies of Irenaeus, 
Justin, and Tertullian, that he pretended to be one 
of the aeons sent from the pleroma, or celestial 
regions, to succour the souls that lay groaning under 
bodily oppression and servitude, and to maintain 
them against the violence and stratagems of the 
daemons who held the reins of empire in this sub- 
lunary world. As this doctrine was built upon the 
same foundation with that of Simon Magus, the 
ancient writers looked upon him as the instructor of 
Menander. 

NiooUutans. XV. If then we separate these three persons now 
successively mentioned, from the heretics of the first 
century, we may rank among the chief of. the 
Christian sectaries, and particularly those who bear 
the general name of Gnostics, the Nicolaitans, w horn 
Christ himself mentions with abhorrence by the 
mouth of his apostle c . It is true, indeed, that the 
«■.:.■■ divine Saviour does not reproach them with erroneous 
opinions concerning the deity, but with the licentious- 
ness of their practice, and the contempt of that 
solemn law which the apostles had enacted (Acts, xv. 
39?) against fornication, and the use of meats offered 
to idles. It is, however, certain, that the writers of 
the second and the following centuries, . Irenaeus* 
Tertullian, Clemens, and others, affirm, that the 
Nicolaitans adopted the sentiments of the Gnostics 
concerning the two principles of all things, the aeons, 
and the origin of this terrestrial globe. The authority 
of these writers would be entirely satisfactory in this 
matter, were there not some reason to imagine, that 
they confounded, in their narrations, two sects very 
different from each other ; that of the Nicolaitans, 
mentioned in the Revelations ; and another, founded 
by a certain Nicolaus, in the second century, upon 
the principles of the Gnostics. But this is a mattet* 
• - ... . . . .■....■-. 

.« Rev. ii. 6, 14, 15. . - 
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ritaob doubtful a nature to justify a positive decisfofi c^i; 
Jit ritfafer side* ""•** 

tfKVL There is no sort of doubt, that CeiitithuScerinthu«, 
txmj be placed with propriety among the Gnostic; ^J^^ 
though the learned are not entirely agreed whether 
\m belongs to the heretics of the first or the sedorid 
gftitury d . This man was by birth a Jew, and, having 
ipplied himself to letters and philosophy at Alex* 
fctniria % attempted, at length, to form k netf arid 
singular system of doctrine and discipline, bf * 
monstrous combination of the doctrines of Christ 
with the opinions and errors of the Jews and Gnos* 
tics. From the latter he borrowed their pleromfc; 
their seons* their demiurge* &c. and so modified and 
tempered theae fietiobs* as to give them ah air of 
Judaism* which must have considerably favored the 
progress of his heresy. He taught " that the Creator 

* bf this world, whom he considered also as the 
m sovereign and lawgiver of the Jewish people, Was 
u ii being endowed with the greatest virtues* and 
" derived his birth from the Supreme God ; that h4 

* fell} by degrees, from his native virtue atid his 
" primitive dignity ; that God, in consequence of thfe> 
'* determined to destroy his empire, and sent up&i 
w earth, for this purpose, one of the ever-happjf Jtftd 
u glorious aeons, whose name was Christ *, that thii 

* Christ chdse for his habitation the person of Jestlfe* 
«• a Ulan of the most illustrious sanctity and jU6tift$ 
" thfc Mn &f Joseph and Mary, and, descending id 
« th<* fbrh* of & dove, entered into him While hS 
"WAS refceivittg baptism from John in the waters &f 

* Jordan ; that Jesus, after his Union with Christy 

* «|>pas^d hitH«^lf With vigor to the God df the J(S#a> 

* Atid WftS, by his instigation, seised and erUCifiSd 

r 

.«■■ See 8am. Basnage, Annal. Polit. Eccles. torn. in and Faydtt* 
EgfeifeiBsemens sur f'Histoire Eccles. des deux premiers Siecles, 
l.y, t The opinion of these two learned men is opposed by 
Bdeiis, dfe Eddies. Apostolica, cap. v. 
« Theetate*. Fabtfl. Httet. lib. fa. tap. hi. 
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o«ht. i. «*6y the Hebrew chiefs; ': and : 4Mrt,'*wbtfilf Jesttfc 
~*"~ w became a prisoner, Christ ascended into fceaVQfl, 
u so that the man Jesus alone was subjected tb 4kfe 
w pains of an ignominious death/' Cerinthu&tequittd 
of his followers, that they should ^orshtjJ the FMh*T 
of Christ, even the Supreme Gfod, iri cbtfjuWttoft 
with the Son ; that they should abandon the law- 
giver, of the Jews, whom he looked upon as the 
Creator of the world ; that they should retain a part 
Qf the law given by Moses, but should, nevertheless, 
employ their principal attention and care to. regulate 
their lives by the precepts of Christ. To encourage 
them to this, he promised them the resurrection of 
this mortal body, after which was . to commence a 
scene of the most exquisite delights, during Christ's 
earthly reign of a thousand years, which would be 
succeeded by a happy and never-ending life in the 
celestial world ; for he held, that Christ will one day 
return upon earth, and, renewing his former union 
with the man Jesus, will reign with his people in the 
land of Palestine during a thousand years. ' 
TbeNaza- XVII. It has been already observed, that the 
EWonkw, chgrch was troubled with early disputes concerning 
properly be- the law of Moses and the Jewish rites. Those, 
MMdcen- however, who considered the observance of the 
* ur y- Mosaic rites as necessary to salvation, had not, in 

this first century, proceeded so far as to break off 
all communion with such as differed from them in 
this matter: therefore they were still regarded as 
brethren, though of the weaker sort. But. when, 
after the second destruction of Jerusalem, under the 
emperor Adrian, these zealots for the Jewish rites 
deserted the ordinary assemblies of Christians, and 
established separate meetings among themselves, they 
were numbered with those sects who had departed 
from the pure doctrine of Christ. Hence arose the 
Dames of Nazarenes and Ebionites, by which the 
judaizing Christians were distinguished from those 
who looked upon the Mosaic worship and ceremonies 
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as entirely abolished by the appearance of Christ cent. i. 
upon earth. We shall only observe farther under 
this head, that though the Nazarenes and Ebionites 
are generally placed among the sects of the apo- 
stolic ag&, they really belong to the second century, 
which was the earliest period of their existence as 
a sect. 
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PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 

CHAPTER I. 

Concerning the prosperous Events that happened to the Chunk 

during this Century* 

cwr^ii. I. In this century, the Roman sceptre was, for 

Theltateofthe most part, swayed by princes of a mild and 

the republic, moderate turn. Trajan, though too eagerly bent 

upon the pursuit of glory, and not always sufficiently 

attentive to his conduct, or prudent in, his measures, 

was nevertheless endowed with many virtues ; and 

the predominant lines of his character were clemency 

and benevolence. Adrian was of a more harsh and 

intractable temper, yet far from deserving the odious 

appellation of a wicked or unjust prince. He was of 

a mixed character, chargeable with several vices, and 

estimable on account of some excellent qualities. 

The Antonines were illustrious models of humanity, 

goodness, and sublime virtue. Severus himself, in 

whose character and disposition such an unexpected 

and disadvantageous change was effected, was, in 

the beginning of his reign, unjust toward none : and 

even the Christians were treated by him with equity 

and mildness. 

ThepngrtM II. This lenity of the emperors proved advan- 

M^Ilrthe tageous to those Christians who lived under the 

Bomtn mi- Roman sceptre ; it sometimes suspended their suffer- 

v* 1 * ings, and alleviated the * burthen of their distresses ; 
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for though, edicts of a severe natutg were ifgutfi #tl c w.u * 
against them, and the magistrates, animated by the rra *~ 
priests and by the multitude, shed their blood with 
t cruelty which frequently exceeded even the dictates 
of the most barbarous laws, yet there was always 
some remedy that accompanied these evils,, and 
softened their severity. Trajan, however condeftt- 
Qable in other respects, on account of hist conduct 
toward the Christians, was yet engaged, by the 
representations that Pliny the younger gave of them, 
to forbid all search to be made after them. He also 
prohibited all anonymous libels and accusations, by 
which they had so often been perfidiously exposed 
to the greatest sufferings \ Antoninus Pius went 
jo far as to enact penal laws against their accusers*!* ; 
and others, by various acts of beneficence and com- 
passion* defended them from the injurious treatment 
of the priests and people. Hence it came to pass* 
th^t, in this century, the limits of the church were 
fcoosid^rably enlarged, and the number of converts 
iq Christianity prodigiously augmented. Of the 
troth of this, we have the most respectable and 
authentic testimonies in the writings of the an* 
dents ; testimonies, whose evidence and authority 
dee every way superior to the vain attempts which 
: seme have made to obscure and weaken them c . 

I1L It is not easy to point out particularly the dif- what coun- 
ferent countries on which the light of celestial truth ^"te^ed 
first rose in this age. The ancient records that yet with the 
remain do not give us information sufficient to deter- GospeI ' 
mine that point with certainty ; nor is it, indeed, a 
rtwrtfer of high importance. We are, however, 
assured, hy the most unexceptionable testimonies, that 

t.Pluiy's epistles, book x. leUxcvm. 

sebrus, EccL Hist. lib. iv. cap*, xiii. 

, ; . c Sea Moyle's letters concerning, ike tbuodeting legion, 

with the remarks which Dr. Mofhekn has annexed to bis 

translation of them* published at the end of a wo#k en- 

, Syatagna Dissert, ad Sa&ctiofe* Disciplines pertineufciurau 

aba lha dialogue between Justin Martyr and T*ypha tte 
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cmmi, Christ was worshiped as God almost tkro^fcotit fhe 
-♦" whole East 9 as also among the Germans, Sfwiajds, 
Celts, Britons, and many other nations 4 ; bat wfeicK 
of them received the Gospel in the first century, sod 
which in the second, is a question unanswerable at 
this distance of time. Pantaenus, the head* of fte 
Alexandrian school, is said to have conveyed to t&e 
Indians the knowlege of Christ e . But, after si 
attentive examination of the account which EogrfAn 
gives of this point, it will appear, that these supposed 
Indians were Jews, inhabitants of the Happy Arabia^ 
whom Bartholomew the apostle had before instructed 
in the doctrines of Christianity ; for, according to the 
account of St. Jerome, Pantaenus found among Qui 
people the Gos|>el of St. Matthew, which they had 
received from Bartholomew their first teacher. 
.^rfthT *V* ^^ e Christian religion, having penetrated fatto 
omuoi. the province of Gaul, seems to have passed thence 
into that part of Germany which was subject to the 
Romans, and afterwards into Britain f . Certain 
German churches, indeed, are fondly ambitious of 
deriving their origin from St. Peter, and from the 
companions of the other apostles. The Britons also 
are willing to believe, upon the authority of Bede, 
that in this century, and under the reign of Marcus 
Antoninus, their king Lucius addressed himself to 
Eleuthcrus, the Roman pontiff, for doctors to instruct 
him in the Christian religion, and, having obtained 



d Ireneeug contra Heeres. lib. i. cap. x.— Tertullian 
Judeeos, cap. vii. 

9 Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. book v. c. x. — Jerome, CataL 
Scriptor. Eccles. c. xxxvi. 

f Ursinus, Behelius, and others, have written learnedly con- 
cerning the origin of the German churches, which Tertullian 
and I re n ecu 8 mention as erected in this century. Add to these, 
the ample illustrations of this subject, which are to be found in 
Liron'i Singularites Histor. et Liter, torn. iv. The celebrated 
Dom. Calmet has judiciously refuted the common and popular 
accounts of the first Christian doctors in Germany, in his Hist, 
de la Lorraine, torn. i. Diss, sur les Eveques de Treves, par. 
iii. iv. See also Bollandus, Act. Sancton, and Hontbeim, Diss; 
de JErft Episcop. Trevir. torn. i. 
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bip repeat, T epabrac^d the Gospel g . But, after aU» cent, n. 
A W ^ J ir^ffitipns are extremely doubtful, and are, " i !^ M ~ 

^v '^jec^ed by such as have learning sufficient 
t^o Veigh jthe credibility of ancient narrations. ' 
T y •, Jt is yerjr nossible, that the light of Christianity conversion 
may h^ve reached Trans- Alpine Gaul, now called oftheGaul * # 

fnc^, 'before the conclusion of the apostolic age, 
er' Jpy the ministry of the apostles themselves, or 
itieir immediate successors. But we have ho records 
1$af mention, with certainty, the establishment of 
Christian churches in this part of Europe before the 
secpn 4 century. Po thin us, a man of exemplary piety 
and zeal, set put from Asia in company with Irenaeus 
and others, and labored in the Christian cause with 
web success among the Gauls, that churches were 
established at Lyons and Vienne, of which Pothinus 
hiipgelf became the first bishop h . 

VI, The writers of this century attribute this rapid Translations 
progress of Christianity to the power of God, to the!^^*** 
energy of divine truth, to the extraordinary gifts 
Which were imparted to the first Christians, and the 
miracles and prodigies that were wrought in their 
behalf^ and at. their command ; and they scarcely 
ascribe any part of the amazing success that attended 
th'3 preaching of the Gospel, to the intervening suo- 
cours of human means, or second causes. But this is 
carrying the matter too far. The wisdom of human 
counsels, and the useful efforts of learning and pru- 
dence, are too inconsiderately excluded from this 
account of things ; for it is beyond all doubt, that the 
pious diligence and zeal, with which many learned 
and worthy men recommended the sacred writings, 
and spread them abroad in translations, so as to 
render them useful to those who were ignorant of the 

f See Usher's Antiq. Eccles. Britann. cap. i. ; as also Godwin, 
de conversions Britan. cap. i. ; and Rapin's History of England.. 

11 See die epistle of Peter de Marca, concerning the rise of 
Christianity in France, published among the dissertations of that 
author, .and -also by Valesius, in his edition of Eusebius' Eccle- 
siastical History* See also Histoire Literaire de la France, 
torn. i. and Liron's Singularites Histor. et Literaires, vol. iv. 
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twMfc language in which they were written, uo atrib aU d 
mm ^ much to the succew and propagation of the Cferatam 
doctrine. Latin versions of these sacred books wwc 
multiplied by the pious labors ef the leaned), with 
particular diligence, because that language was noir 
more general than any other \ Amoag tbeaa wk 
aions, that which was distinguished by the name tf 
the Italic obtained universally the preference, and was 
fallowed by the Syriac, Egyptian, and JEihiopio 
versions, whose dates it is impossible to fix with 
certainty k . 
cbrktum VI L Among the obstacles that retarded the pro- 
£Jb««tict grets of Christianity, the impious cahraraiea of its 
tftiud. enemies were the most considerable. The pefooos, 
the characters, and religious sentiments of the first 
Christians were most unjustly treated, and moat per- 
fidiously misrepresented to the credulous multitude \ 
who were restrained by this only from embracing the 
Gospel. Those, therefore, who, by their apologetic 
writings for the Christians, destroyed the poisonous 
influence of detraction, rendered, no doubt, signal 
service to the doctrine of Christ, by removing the 
chief impediment to its progress. Nor were the 
writings of such as combated with success the aaefent 
heretics without their use, especially in the early 
periods of the ehurch ; for the insipid and extravagant 
doctrines of these sectaries, and the gross immoralities 
with which they were chargeable, were extremely 
prejudicial to the Christian religion, by disgusting 
many at whatever bore the Christian name; but, 

1 See Augustin. de doctrine Cbri$tiaoik, lib. ii. cap. xi. 

k See Jo. Gottlob Carpzov. Critica sacra Vet. Test. p. 66S. 

t& ' Nothing more injurious can be conceived than the terms 
of coBtemj>£, indignation, and reproach, which the Heathens 
employed m expressing their hatred against the Christians, who 
were called by them atheists, because they derided the heathen 
polytheism; magicians, because they wrought miracle*; ulfc 
mrderers, because they suffered martyrdom cheerfully for the 
truth ; haters qfthe light, because, to avoid the fury of* the per- 
secHtjons raised agaiasl then, they were obliged, at fim, to 
hold their religious assemblies- in the night. See Bingham's 
Antiquities of the Christian Church, book i. cap. ii. 
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when it was known by the writings of tho** who ciws m. 
defended Christianity, that these corrupt heretic ~^~ 
we?* held in aversion, instead of being patronised by 
the true followers of Christ, the clouds that were oast 
«wer the religion of Jesus were dispersed, and the 
prejudices that had been raised against it were* fully 
amoved* 

: VHI. It is easier to conceive than to express, how mimIm «nd 
touch the miraculous poxvers 9 and extraordinary 25?2t 
gifts* which were displayed in the ministry of the first 
heralds of the Gospel, contributed to enlarge the 
bounds of the church. These gifts, however, which 
were bestowed for wise and important reasons, began 
gradually to diminish in proportion as the reasons 
ceased for which they were conferred « And, accord- 
ingly, when almost all nations were enlightened with, 
the truth, and the number of Christian churches daily 
increased, the miraculous gift of tongues began gra- 
dually to decrease. It appears at the same time, from 
unexceptionable testimonies, that the other extraor- 
dinary gifts with which the omnipotence and wisdom 
of the Most High had so richly endowed the rising 
diarchy were in several places continued during this 
century ■. 

IX, We cannot indeed place, with certainty, among Th« miracle 
the effects of a miraculous power yet remaituag i^onhethun- 
the church, the story of the Christian legion, who, by legion, 
their prayers, drew from heaven a refreshing* shower 
upon the army of Marcus Antoninus, ready to perish 
with thirst, when that emperor was at war with the! 
Mafeomarmi. This remarkable event (which gave to 
the Christians, to whom it was attributed, the name 
of the thundering legion 9 on account of the thunder 
and lightening that destroyed the enemy, while the 
shower revived the fainting Romans) has been r&en- 
tioned by many writers. But whether it was really 
miraculous or not, has been much disputed among 

* P&Mier, de donis miracuk>si#; Spencer, Not. ad Orig; 
cofttra Celsum ; Mamraachius, Origine* ei A&tiquitat. €hrfetian>. 
torn. i. 
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i U . learned men. Some think that the Christians* ]*y A 
pious sort of mistake, attributed this unexpected a?4 
seasonable shower, which saved the Roman army^to 
a miraculous interposition ; and this opinion is, indeed 
supported by the weightiest reasons, as well as by the 
most respectable authorities n . . ' ; 

X. Let us distinguish what is doubtful in this .story, 
from that which is certain. It is undoubted, that the 
Roman troops, enclosed by the enemy, and i"educ^d 
to the most deplorable and even desperate conditio^ 
by the thirst under which they languished in 41 
parched desert, were revived by a sudden and unex- 
pected rain. It is also certain, that both .th£ 
Heathens and the Christians considered this events 
extraordinary and miraculous.; the former attributing 
it to Jupiter, Mercury, or the power of magic; .t^e 
latter to Christ, interposing thus unexpectedly, in 
consequence of their prayers. It is equally indis- 
putable, that a considerable number of Christian* 
served at this time in the Roman army ; and it is 

a Such readers as are desirous to know what learned men 
have alleged on both sides of this curious question, may commit 
Wiuius' Dissertat. de Legione Fulminatrice, which is subjoined 
to his ^gyptiaca, in defence of this miracle ; as also what is 
alleged against it by Dan. La-Roque, in a discourse upon that 
subject subjoined to the Adversaria Sacra of Matth. La-Roque, 
his father. But, above all, the controversy between Sir Peter 
King* and Mr. Walter Moyle upon this subject, is worthy ofj 
the attention of the curious ; and likewise the dissertation of 
the learned Jablonski, inserted in the eighth volume of the 
Miscellanea Lipsiensia, p. 4-17, under the title of Spicilegium de 
Legione Fulminatrice. The last-mentioned*author investigates, 
with great acuteness, the reasons and motives which induced 
the Christians to place so inconsiderately this shower in the list, 
of miracles. 

8^T * It is by mistake that Dr. Mosheim confounds Sir Peter 
King, lord chancellor of England, with the person who carried 
on the controversy with Moyle concerning the thundering 
legion. Moyle's adversary was Mr. King, rector of Topsham, 
near Exeter, which was the place of his nativity, and also that 
of the famous chancellor who bore his name. See the letters 
addressed to the Rev. Mr. King, in the posthumous collection 
of Locke's Letters, published by Collins. See also Lardner's 
Collection of Heathen and Jewish Testimonies) &c. vol. ii. 
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probable, that, in such trying dream'- c «**«* 
Stafrces of calamity and distress, they implored the ** 
tttercifidr interposition and succour of their God and 
Skti6«r ; iand, as the Christians of thoSe times looked 
upon all extraordinary events as miracles, and ascribed 
to their prayers all the uncommon occurrences of an 
advantageous nature that happened to the Roman 
ertrpire, it will not appear surprising, that, on the* 
pifeient occasion, they attributed the deliverance of 
Antonrntis arid his army to a miraculous interposition 
which they had obtained from above. But, on thfe 
other hand, it must be carefully observed, that it is 
ail invariable maxim, universally adopted by the wise 
and judicious, that no events are to be esteemed mira- 
culous, which may be rationally attributed to natural 
causes, and accounted for by a recourse to the ordinary 
dispensations of Providence ; and, as the unexpected 
shower, which restored the expiring force of the' 
Romans, may be easily explained without rising* 
beyond the usual and ordinary course of nature, the 
conclusion is manifest ; nor can it be doubtful iu what 
light we are to consider that remarkable event. 

XL The Jews were visited with new calamities,' sedition and 
first under Trajan, and then under Adrian, when,^ 1 *^ * 
under the standard of Barcochebas, who gave himself 
out for the Messiah, they rose in rebellion against the 
Romans. In consequence of this sedition, prodigious 
numbers of that miserable people were put to the 
sword ; and a new city, called iElia Capitolina, was 
raised upon the ruins of Jerusalem, into which no 
Jew was permitted to enter . This defeat of the 
Jews tended to confirm, in some measure, the external 
tranquillity of the Christian church ; for that turbu* 
lent and perfidious nation had hitherto vexed and 
oppressed the Christians, not only by presenting every 
where to the Roman magistrates complaints and accu- 
sations against them, but also by treating them in the 
most injurious manner iu Palestine and the neigh- 

° Justin Mart. Dial, cum Tryphone, p. 49, 278. 
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wit.m bouring countries, because they refused to amccour 
~" - ^" them against the Romans. But this new calamity, 
which fell upon that seditious nation, put it out of 
their power to exercise their malignity against the 
disciples of Jesus, as they had formerly done. 
pbikMophere XlL Among other accessions to the splendor and 
n ^i,»; iy force of the growing church, we may reckoa the 
learned and ingenious labors of those philosopher 
and literati, who were converted to Christianity in 
this century. I am sensible that the advantages 
hence arising to the cause of true religion will he dis- 
puted by many; and, iudeed, when the question is 
thus proposed, whether, upon the whole, the interests 
of Christianity have gained or lost by the writings of 
the learned, and the speculations of philosophers who 
have been employed in its defence, I confess myself 
incapable of solving it in a satisfactory manner ; for 
nothing is more manifest than this truth, that the 
noble simplicity and dignity of religion were sadly 
corrupted in many places, when the philosophers 
blended their opinions with its pure doctrines, and 
were so audacious as to submit that divine system of 
faith and piety to be scrutinised and modified by the 
fallible rules of imperfect reason, 
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Cosctrwing the calamitous Events that happened to the Chunk 

during this Century, 

Thepenecu- !• 1* the beginning of this century, there were no 
tion under \aw$ in force against the Christians; for the senate 
had annulled the cruel edicts of Nero, and Nerva 
had abrogated the sanguinary laws of his predecessor 
Domitian. But, notwithstanding this, a horrid custom 
prevailed, of persecuting the Christians, and even of 
putting them to death, as often as sanguinary priests, 
or an outrageous populace instigated by those eccle- 
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statics, demanded their destruction. Hence it hap* <**< •* 
pened, that, even under the reign of the good Trajan* ~ - *"~ 
popular clamors p were raised against the Christians* 
many of whom fell victims to the rage of a merciless 
multitude. Such were the riotous proceedings that 
happened in Bithynia, under the administration of 
Ftiny the younger, who, on that occasion, wrote to 
the emperor, to know in what manner he was to con* 
duct himself toward the Christians. The answer 
trhich he received from Trajan amounted to this* 
" That the Christians were not to be officiously sought 
•" after *, but that such as were accused and convicted 
m of an adherence to Christianity were to be put to 
." death as wicked citizens, if they did not return to 
4€ the religion of their ancestors." 

II. This edict of Trajan, being registered among The effect* 
the public and solemn laws of the Roman epipife, set orferio 118 
bounds, indeed, to the fury of those who persecuted ™ D r* 
the Christians, but was the occasion of martyrdom to 
many, even under the best emperors. For, as often 
as an accuser appeared, and the person accused of ail 
adherence to Christianity confessed the truth of the 
charge, the alternative was apostasy or death, since a 
magnanimous perseverance in the Christian faith was* 
according to the edict of Trajan, a capital crime* 
And, accordingly, the venerable and aged Simeon, 
son of Cleophas, and bishop of Jerusalem, was, by 
this very law, crucified in consequence of an aectlflu 
tion formed against him by the Jews \ By the samt 
law, also, was the great and pious Ignatius, bishop of 
Antioch, ordered by Trajan himself to expire in the 
Roman theatre, exposed to the rapacity of furious 
beasts 8 ; for, as the law simply denounced deatfc 

- P Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. iii f cap. xxxii. ' ' ■* * 

4 See Pliny's letters, book x. let. xcvii. and skeJflL; :■ whtefc 

hare been illustrated by many learned men, such ai Vwtoki 

Bohtiler, Baldwin, Heuman, and others. 

r Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. if i. cap. xxxii. p. 103. 

• See the Acta Msrtyrii lgnatiani, published by Ruinert, 

and also in the CeUectien of the Apostofic FethSfs; 
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cwcf.u. to such as were convicted of an attachment to Christ, 
~~*~~ the kind of punishment was left by the legislator to 
the choice of the judge. 
Il «*«»tt>ii HI. Such of the Christians as could conceal their 
A*tM. profession were indeed sheltered under the law of 
Trajan, which was, therefore, a disagreeable restraint 
upon the heathen priests, who breathed nothing but 
fury against the disciples of Jesus. The office of an 
accuser was also become dangerous, and very few 
were disposed to undertake it, so that the saceVdotal 
craft was now inventing new methods to oppress the 
Christians. The law of Trajan was, therefore, 
artfully evaded under the reign of his successor 
Adrian. The populace, set in motion by the priests, 
demanded of the magistrates, with one voice, during 
the public games, the destruction of the Christians; 
and the magistrates, fearing that a sedition might 4ft 
the consequence of despising or opposing these popular 
clamors, were too much disposed to indulge them 
in their request. During these commotions, Serenm 
Granianus, proconsul of Asia, represented to the 
emperor how barbarous and unjust it was to sacrifice, 
to the fury of a lawless multitude, persons who bad 
been convicted of no crime. Nor were his wise and 
equitable remonstrances fruitless; for Adrian, by aa 
edict issued out to these magistrates, prohibited the 
putting the Christians to death, unless they were 
regularly accused and convicted of crimes committed 
against the laws ; and this edict appears to have been 
a solemn renewal of the law of Trajan *. The mode- 
ration of the emperor, in this edict, may, perhaps, 
have been produced by the admirable apologies of 
Quadratus and Aristides, in favor of the Christians, 
which were every way proper to dispel the angry 
prejudices of a mind that had any sense of equity 
and humanity left. But it was not from the Romans 
alone, that the disciples of Christ were to feel oppres* 
sion : Barcochebas, the pretended king of the JeW^ 

* Compare Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap; \x* with 
Balduinus ad Edicta Princip; in Chmtianos, p. 73. 
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whom Adrian afterwards defeated, vented against cot.*j. 
then* aH his fury, because they refused to join his — ♦*- 
standard, and second his rebellion u . 

r IV. The law of Adrian, according to its natural The pm** 
sense, seemed to cover the Christians from the fury Amouiout 
of their enemies, since it rendered them punishable pius - 
OB no other account than the commission of crimes, 
and since the magistrates refused to interpret their 
religion as the crime mentioned in the imperial edict. 
Therefore their enemies invented a new method of 
attacking them under the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
even by accusing them of impiety and atheism. This 
calumny was refuted in an apology for the Christians, 
presented to the emperor by Justin Martyr ; in con- 
spqaence of which, this equitable prince ordered, that 
all proceedings against them should be regulated by 
the l$w of Adrian w . This, however, was not 
sufficient to suppress the rage of blood-thirsty perse- 
cution ; for, some time after this, on occasion of 
some earthquakes which happened in Asia, the people 
renewed their violence against the Christians, whom 
they <x>nsidered as the authors of those calamities, 
and treated consequently in the most cruel and inju-r 
rious manner. The emperor, informed of these 
unjust and barbarous proceedings, addressed an edict 
%o the whole province of Asia, in which he denounced 
capital punishment against such as should, for the 
future, accuse the Christians, without being able to 
prove them guilty of any crime \ ■■;..? 

-» • - 

*; Justin Mart. Apologia secunda, p. 72, edit. Colon. 
. w Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xxvi. p. 148. 

x Eusebius, .Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xiii. p. 126. (£3T It is 
proper to be observed, that the word crime, in several former 
edicts, had not been sufficiently determined in its signification ; 
so, that we find the enemies of the Christians, and even die 
Roman magistrates, applying this term to the profession of, 
Christianity. , But . the equitable edict of this good emperor 
decjd$d that point on the side of humanity and justice, as appears 
from the letter he addressed to the province of Asia, in Favor 1 of 
the persecuted Christians, and which concludes with the follow-: 
ing words: "If any one, for the future, shalln^plesi the Chris-, 
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otNT. n. V. This worthy prince was succeeded by Man&tf 
T^Zni Aurelius Antoninus the philosopher, whom most 
ration under writers have celebrated beyond measure on account 
JJjJJJ?,^ of his extraordinary wisdom and virtue. It is dot, 
however, in his conduct toward the Christians that 
we must look for the reasons of these potnpou* 
encomiums ; for, here, the clemency and justtal *f 
that emperor suffer a strange eclipse. He did not, 
indeed, revoke the edict of Antoninus Pius, or abro- 
gate the laws which the preceding emperors had 
enacted in favor of the Christians ; but he did What 
was equally pernicious to them. Without e&aittifiiftg 
impartially their cause, he lent an easy and attentive 
ear to the most virulent insinuations of their enemtea* 
especially to the malignant calumnies of the philoso- 
phers, who accused them of the most horrid crimtt 
and the most monstrous impiety, and charged thetti 
with renewing the shocking feasts of Thyestei, aitd 
the incestuous amours of the Thebati prince 5 ft 
that, if we except that of Nero, there was no reigft 
under which the Christians were more injuriously 
and cruelly treated, than under that of the wiae attd 
virtuous Marcus Aurelius; and yet there Was M 
reign under which such numerous and victorious 
J po logics were published in their behalf. Thole 
wnlch Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, and Tatiattj 
wrote upon this occasion, are still extant. 
The calami- VI. This em per or issued against the Christiana, 

Stiwchi^ w ^ otn ^ e re g ar( i e d as a vain, obstinate, and viciotM 
tuns under set of men, edicts y, which, upon the whole, were 
bllD • very unjust; though we do not know, at this dis- 
tance of time, their particular contents* In consequence 
of these imperial edicts, the judges and magistrate* 
received the accusations, which even slaves, and tht 
vilest of the perjured rabble, brought against tha 

" tifcns, and accuse them merely on account of their reliffiott, fot 
u the person thus accused be discharged though he is found td 
" be a Christian, and the accuser be punished according td Intf 
"rigof of the law.'* 
* See Meiito ap. Euseb. Htst. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xxvL p. 147. 
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followers of Jesus ; and the Christian* were put to the cy»r.n . 
jAqpt cruel tortures, and were condemned to meet death "**"* 
iq. tamest barbarous forms, notwithstanding their 
perfect innocence, and their persevering and solemn 
denial of the horrid crimes laid to their charge. The 
imperial edicts were so positive and express against 
inflicting punishment upon such of the Christians as 
were guilty of no. crime, that the corrupt judges, 
who, through motives of interest or popularity, 
desired their destruction, were obliged to suborn fatie 
accusers to charge them with actions that might 
bring them within the reach of the laws. Hence 
flOflny 'fell victims to cruel superstition and popular 
fury, seconded by the corruption of a wicked magis- 
tracy, *fid the connivance of a prince, who, with 
respept Iq one set of men, forgot those principles of 
ju^tic? and clertiency which directed his conduct 
toward all others. Among these victims, there were 
many men of illustrious piety, and some of eminent 
learning and abilities, such as the holy and venerable 
Polycarp; bishop of Smyrna, and Justin Martyr, so 
deservedly renowned for his erudition and philosophy \ 
Many churches, particularly those of Lyons and 
Vienne, were almost entirely destroyed, during this 
violent persecution, which raged in the year 177* 
and will be an indelible stain upon the memory of the 
prince by whose order it was carried on \ 

VII. During the reign of Commodus, the Chris* Their state 
tiass suffered very little; no general persecution JJJJJJ ^JJ" 
raged against them ; . and any cruelties which they severus. 
endured were .confined to a small number, who had 
pewjy $bpn&>ned the Pagan superstitions b . But the 
fCene changed toward the latter end of this century, 
when Severub was declared emperor. Then Egypt 



i. 



* A full account of their martyrdom is to be found in thf 
saluatye work of Ruinart, entitled, Acta Sincera Martyrum, 

* See 'the letter of the Christians at Lyons concerning thkf 

S 'Attention, which is to be found in Eusefoius* Ecclesiastical 
ufeory, book h. chap. ii. and also in Fol's MartyroJogy, vol. i. 
b Eupebius, lib. v. 
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ctKT.ii. arid other provinces were dyed with the blotid =-tf 
""*"" martyrs, as appears from the testimonies 6T TertuU 
Man, Clemens of Alexandria, ' Atid othefr Wrttafc 
Those, therefore, are not to be followed, * ^ho affirttf, 
that the Christians suffered nothing finder SeV^Wtt, 
before the beginning of the third Century, whfebWas 
distinguished by the cruel edicts of this erinpetor 
against their lives and fortunes ; for, as the itiip&isl 
laws against the Christians Were not abrogated/ and 
the iniquitous edicts of Trajan and Marcus AntorihtiM 
were still in force, there was a door, iff consequent, 
open to the fury and injustice of corrupt tndgistrttes, 
as often as they were pleased to exercise them u^W 
the church. It was this series of calamities, urider 
which it groaned toward the conclusion of the sMiffiri 
century, which engaged Tertullian to Write his 
Apology, and several other books, in defence .of the 
Christians. 
The caium- • VJII. It is very easy to account for the sufferings 
Tdlo render and calamities with which the disciples of Jesus' tfere 
tbem odiou8 - loaded, when we consider how they were blacken^ 
and rendered odious by the railings, the calumnies, 
and libels of the Heathen priests, and the -ether 
defenders of a corrupt and most abominable system 
of superstition. The injurious imputations, the 
horrid charges, of which we took notice above, are 
mentioned by all those who have written in defence 
of the Christians, and ought, indeed, to stand always 
upon record, as proofs both of the weakness and 
wickedness of their adversaries. Nothing can be more 
frivolous and insignificant than the objections with 
which the most famous defenders of Paganism 
assailed Christianity at this time ; and such as desirie 
a convincing proof of this assertion, have! only to 
read the arguments of Celsus on that subject. This 
philosopher wrote against the Christians during the 
reign of Adrian, and was admirably refuted, in th£ 
following century, by Origen, who represents him as 
an Epicurean (a mistake which has been almost 
generally followed); whereas it appears with the 
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utmost probability, that he was a Platonic philoso- cknt. n. 
pJlfiP of the sect of Ammonius c . Be that as it will, 
Cc?bu* was a trifling caviler, as is manifest from the 
a#&wer of Origen ; nor do his writings against Chris- 
tianity: serve any other purpose, than to shew his 
malignant and illiberal turn of mind. 
- r J^-onto, the rhetorician, and Crescens, the Cynic 
philosopher, made also some wretched attempts against 
Christianity. The efforts of the former are only 
known by the mention that is made of them by 
Minutius Felix d ; and the enterprises of the latter 
were confined to a vehement zeal for the ruin of the 
Christians, and a virulent persecution of Justin 
^Vlartyr, which ended in the cruel death of that 
eminent saint \ 

/ . ?QC?* c The learned Dr. Lardner does not think it possible that 
Celsus "could have been of the sect of Ammonius, since the 
former lived and wrote in the second century, whereas the latter 
«lid not flourish before the third. And indeed we learn from 
jQrigen himself, tha.t he knew of two only of the name of Celsus, 
one who lived in the time of Nero, and the other in the reign of 
Adrian, and afterwards. The latter was the philosopher who 
wrote against Christianity. 

d Octavius, p. 266, edit. Heraldi. 
r c Justin Mart. Apologia secunda, p. 21. — Tatian, Orat. contra 
Gnecoas. 
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CHAPTER I. V m" .rU 

Concerning the State ^Letters.* antf PhMuqjJiy ^nug^M* 

cent. H. I. UNpEIt.the reign of Tr^jpi), ^ttqi^^n^j^fr: 
Tl ^ of sophy came 'forth /from the retiWt; ^^be^tfe,fe|J 
learning languished during the savage tyranny of bj&. prede- 
cessors, and, by, the auspicious protec^oq ,of,4^ 
excellent prince, were in some measure restored, Jo 
thfeir former lustre f . This happy revplqtK>D ll w.JEjie 
republic of letters, was, indeed, of a short dur#tio#, 
as it was not supported by the following emperoqb 
who were, for the most part, averse to literary pur- 
suits. Even Marcus Antoninus, who surpas$ra tfcffl 
all in learning, gave protection and encouragement 
to the Stoics alone, and, after the example of Ibtt 
supercilious sect, treated the arts and sciences with 
indifference and contempt z . And here we see the 
true reason why the writers of this century are,, in 
general, so much inferior to those of the former, in 
point of elegance and purity, eloquence and taste. 
Earned H. It must be observed, at the same time, that 

men ' this degeneracy of erudition and taste did not amount 
to an utter extinction of the one and the other; for, 
even in this century, there were, both among the 
Greeks and Romans, men of eminent genius and 
abilities, who set off, in the most advantageous man- 
ner, the learning of the times in which they lived 
Among the learned Grecians, the first place is due 

f Plin. epist. lib. iii. ep. 18. 

s In the first book of his Meditations, sect. 7, 17. 
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<o Plutarch, a man of vast erudition,' whose kiiowtagfe astim 
was various, but indigested, and whose philosophical ""**"" 
taste was corrupted by the sceptical tenets of the 
academics. There were, likewise, iti all the* more 
considerable cities of the Roman empire, rhetoricians, 
sophists, and grammarians, who, by a variety of 
learned exercises, seemed zealous in forming the 
youth to their arts of eloquence and declamation, 
and in rendering them fit, by their talents and their 
acquisitions, to be useful to their country. But the 
instruction, acquired in these schools, was more speci- 
ous than solid; and the youth who received their 
education in them, distinguished themselves, at their 
entrance upon the active stage of life, more by empty 
declamation, than by true eloquence ; more by pomp- 
ous erudition, than by wisdom and dexterity in the 
management of public affairs. The consequence of 
this was, that the rhetoricians and sophists, though 
agreeable to the corrupt taste of the time, which was 
incapable, generally speaking, of perceiving the native 
ehtfcrtni of truth, yet fell into contempt among the 
prudent and the wise, who held in derision the 
kttowlege and education acquired in their auditories. 
Bfeside the schools now mentioned, there were two 
public academies in the empire ; one at Rome, founded 
by Adrian, in which all the sciences were taught; 
and the other at Beiytus in Phoenicia, which was 
principally destined for the education of youth in the 
srfence of law \ ■ 

III. Many philosophers of all the different septs stoics. 
flourished at this time, whose names we do not think 
it necessary to mention 1 . Two, however, there were* 
of ^uch remarkable and shining merit, as rendered' 
th^rii feeal b!*nament3 to the Stoic philosophy; which; 

'.-„■*-•■.• '-*..: 

• *^£ee thW Meditations of Marcus Antoninus, book i. sect.* 

' Justin Mart. Dialog, cum Try phone, op. p. 218, && We, 
find also many of these philosophers mentioned in the medita- 
tions of Marcus. Antoninus. 
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cent. u. the meditations of Marcus Antoninus and tfee madual 
""•^ of Epictetus abundantly testify. ThSse twto -graft 
men' had more admirers than disciples -and foHbjmb-; 
for, in this century, the Stoical sect was not in the 
highest esteem, as the rigor and austerity ^of-te 
doctrine were by no means suited to the dissblftte 
Platonics, manners of the times. The Platonic schools weft 
more frequented for several reasons, arid paiticufttify 
for these two, that their moral precept* were te» 
rigorous and severe than those of the Stoici* itfd 
their doctrines more conformable to, or ratherlete 
incompatible with, the common opinions concefntng 
EpUmrtMM. the gods. But, of all the philosophers, the Epicu- 
reans enjoyed the greatest reputation, and had titt- 
doubtedly the greatest number of followers, because 
their opinions tended to encourage the indolent sectk 
rity of a voluptuous and effeminate life, and to banish 
the remorse and terrors that haunt vice, and naturally 
incommode the wicked in their sensual pursuits k .:' 
The rite of J V. Toward the conclusion of this century, a new 
putorito in sect of philosophers suddenly arose, spread - with 
F *n*> amazing rapidity through the greatest part of the 
Roman empire, swallowed up almost all other secfe, 
and proved extremely detrimental to the cause of 
Christianity. Alexandria in Egypt, which had teen, 
for a long time, the seat of learning, and, as it were, 
the centre of all the liberal arts and sciences, ga>e 
birth to this new philosophy. Its votaries chose to 
be called Platonists, though, far from adhering to 
all the tenets of Plato, they collected from the dif- 
ferent sects such doctrines as they thought conform- 
able to truth, and formed thereof one general system. 
The reason, then, why they distinguished themselves 
by the title of Platonists, was, that they thought the 
sentiments of Plato, concerning that most noble part 
of philosophy, which has the Deity and things invi- 
sible for its objects, much more rational and sublime 
than those of the other philosophers.. ] : ; 



k Lucian's Pseudomant. p. 763, torn. f. op. 
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UsJifft WJ#t { g&r$ ^q tWs P^J^lR^hy.a ^Hperior cbit.ii. 

ffe.qf g^sapo^ «W?^ digrjijy^ w ^< $P vnprejucjiced spirit -^*- 
ci^n^gr a^l jjff^taalitjj oq whicjiit seemed to be 
Ipyqdefjl^ ^his r^commqiKled it particularly to those 
«e^,5ag^^w^os^ .^qyirjes ,were \ accompanied with 
^f4P°f a ^d mpd^rptiqi), and. who were sick of those 
$c?£g4pt and contentious sects, which required an 
JffiHfPftbte at^aphment. to their particular systems. 
^cU indeed, nothing could have a more engaging 
JffS^i itbftB a;$et of men, who, abandoning all cavil, 
gj^d^ all prejudices \xi favor of any party, professed 
$£arphwg iMfcr the truth alone, and were ready to 
p4pgt, JErpm all the different systems and sects, such 
t^n^ts as tbey thought agreeable to it. Hence also 
JfefgK weipe jppUed Eclectics. It is, however, to be called also 
observed, ps we hipted in the former section, that Eclectic *- 
{hough these philosophers were attached to no parti- 
cijlfir sect, yet they preferred, as appears from a 
variety of testimonies, the sublime Plato to all other 
sages, and approved most of his opinions concerning 
-the Deity, the universe, and the human soul, 
._'., VI. .This new species of Platonism was embraced Their disci- 
by such of the Alexandrian Christians as were desirous |£oAd P by 
of retaining, with the profession of the Gospel, thethechnst- 
title, the dignity, and the habit of philosophers. It is 
fdso said to have had the particular approbation of 
Athenagoras, Pantaenus, Clemens the Alexandrian, 
and of all those who, in this century, were charged 
with the care of the public school * which the Christ- 
ians had at Alexandria. These sages were of opinion, 
that true philosophy, the greatest and most salutary 
gift of God to mortals, was scattered in variQus por- 
tions through all the different sects ; and that it was, 
consequently, the duty of every wise man, and more 
especially of every Christian doctor, to gather it from 

1 The title and dignity of philosophers delighted so much 
these honest men, that though they were advanced in the 
church to the rank of presbyters, they would not abandon the 
philosopher's cloke. See Origen, Epist. ad Eusebium, torn. i. 
op. edit, de la Rue. 
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hint. ii< the several corners where it lay dispersed, and to 

~~*~~ employ it, thus re-united, in the defence of religion 

and in destroying the dominion of impiety and vice. 

The Christian Eclectics had this also in common with 

the others, that they preferred Plato to -the other 

philosophers, and looked upon his opinions concerning 

God, the human soul, and things invisible, as cos- 

formaUe to the spirit and genius of the Ctunstk* 

doctrine. -•,*••:.■[ 

Tkenew VII. This philosophical system underwent sot* 

J^^ of changes, when Ammonius Saccas, who taught, wktj 

pbikMophy the highest applause, in the Alexandrian school about 

j^jjj the conclusion of this century, laid the foundation* 

sins swxas. of that sect which was distinguished by the name of 

the New Platonists. This learned man was hern 

of Christian parents, and never, perhaps, gave up 

entirely the outward profession of that divine religion 

in which he had been educated m . As his genius was 

C3r m Porphyry, in his third book against the Christians* 
maintains, that Ammonius deserted the Christian religion, and 
went over to Paganism as soon as he came to that time of life, 
when the mind is capable of making a wise and judicious choice.. 
Eusebius, on the other hand, denies this assertion.; maintaining, 
that Ammonius persevered constantly in the profession of Christ-i 
ianity; and he is followed in this opinion by -Valerius, Bayle* 
Basnage, and others. The learned Fabricius is of opinion, that 
Eusebius confounded two persons who bore the name of Aminos 
nius, one of whom was a Christian writer, and the other a 
Heathen philosopher. See Fabric. Biblioth. Grceca, lib. ir* 
cap. xxvi. The truth of the matter seems to have been, that 
Ammonius Saccas was a Christian, who adopted with such 
dexterity the doctrines of the pagan philosophy, as to appear a 
Christian to the Christians, and a Pagan to the Pagans. See 
Brucker's Historia Critica Philosophise, vol. ii. and iii. Since 
the first edition of this work appeared, the learned Dr. Lardner 
has maintained, not without a certain degree of asperity, which 
is unusual in his valuable writings, the opinion of Fabricius, 1 
against Eusebius, and particularly against^ Dr. Mosheim. See 
his Collection of Heathen and Jewish Testimonies, vol. iii. Dr. 
Mosheim was once of the same opinion with Fabricius, and he 
maintained it in a Dissertation, de ecclesia turbatSper recentwres 
Plat oni cos ; but he afterwards saw reason to change his mindV 
His reasons may be seen in his book, de rebus Christianoram 1 
ante Const. Mag. p. 281 , Sic. They iudeed weigh little with! 
Dr. Lardner, who, however, opposes nothing to them but nkefct* 
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fast and comprehensive, so werfc hi« projects bold ctmJit. 
ind singular. For he attempted a general reconcili- 
ation of coalition of all sects, whether philosophical 
or religious, and taught a doctrine which he looked 
fepon as proper to unite them all, the Christians not 
d&epted, in the most perfect harmony. And herein 
HfeB l the difference between this new sect and the 
j&fetectics, who had, before this time, flourished in 
Egypt. The Eclectics held, that, in every sect, there 
Wfts a mixture of good and bad, of truth and false- 
fctod ; arid, accordingly, they chose and adopted, out 
*f eafch of them, such tenets as seemed to thfem con- 
fbrmabte to reason and truth, and rejected such ad 
•Hey thought repugnant to both. Ammonius, on the? 
contrary, maintained, that the great principles of all 
philosophical and religious truth were to be founct 
equally in all sects; that they differed from each 
other only in their method of expressing them, and 
in some opinions of little or no importance ; and that, 1 
by a proper interpretation of their respective senti- 
ments, they might easily be united into one body. 
It is farther to be observed, that the propensity of 
Ammonius to singularity and paradox, led him to 
maintain, that all the Gentile religions, and even the 
Christian, were to be illustrated and explained by 
the principles of this universal philosophy ; but that, 

assertions, unsupported by the smallest glimpse of evidence. 
For the letter of Origen, which he quotes from Eusebius, is so 
far from proving that Ammonius was merely a Heathen philoso- 1 
pher, and not a Christian) that it would not be sufficient to* 
demonstrate that there was ever such a person as Ammonius in 
the world, since he is not so much as named in that letter. But 
allowing with Valesius that it is Ammonius whom Origen has in 
▼iew, when he talks of the philosophical master from whom he 
and Hermclas received instruction, it seems very whimsical to 
conclude from this circumstance, that Ammonius was no. 
Christian. The coalition between Platonism and Christianity, 
in the second and third centuries, is a fact too fully proved to 
be rendered dubious by mere affirmations. The notion, there* 
fore, of two persons bearing the name of Ammonius, the one a 
Heathen philosopher, and the other a Christian writer, of which* 
Dr. Lardner seems so fond, rests upon little more than an hypo-[ 
thesis formed to remove an imaginary-difficulty. 
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in order to this, the fables of the priests were 4o be 
removed from Paganism, and the comments ^ and 
interpretations of the disciples of. Jesus from Chris- 
tianity. . . - . ,i i.it.-v-i-i 

Tbeprio- VIII. This arduous design, which Ammonitis<]iad 
dpkt of the formed, of bringing about a coalition of ajl the jriiilo- 
^!eS^ 9 *ophicai sects, and all the systems of religion that 
pUfcflopfay* prevailed in the world, required many difficult -and 
disagreeable things in order to its execution: Every 
particular sect or religion must have < several o£ its 
doctrines curtailed or distorted, l>efore it oould -enter 
into the general mass. The tenets of tjie philoso- 
phers, the siif)erstitions of the Heathen priests* the 
solemn doctrines of Christianity, were all ta suficr 
in this cause, and forced allegories were to.be 
employed with subtilty in removing the difficulties 
with which it was attended. How this vast project 
was effected by Ammonius, the writings of his dis- 
ciples and followers, that yet remain, abundantly 
testify. In order to the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose, he supposed, that true philosophy derived its 
origin and its consistence from the eastern nations; 
that it was taught to the Egyptians by Hermes ; that 
it was brought from them to the Greeks, by whose 
vain subtil ties, and litigious disputes, it was rendered 
somewhat obscure and deformed; but was, however, 
preserved in its original purity by Plato, who was the 
best interpreter of Hermes, and of the other oriental 
sages. He maintained, that all the different religions 
which prevailed in the world, were, in their original 
integrity, conformable to the genius of this ancient 
philosophy ; but that it unfortunately happened, that 
the symbols and fictions, under which, according to 
the eastern manner, the ancients delivered their pre- 
cepts and their doctrines, were, in process of time, 
erroneously understood both by priests and people in 
a literal sense ; that, in consequence of this, the invi- 
sible beings and demons, whom the Supreme Deity 
had placed in the different parts of the universe as 
the ministers of his providence, were, by the &ug- 
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gfestions of superstition, converted into gods^and cbnt..^, 
worshiped with a multiplicity -ot vain: tfer&Bonig** "^^ 
He therefore insisted, that the religions of all nation* 
should be restored to their original purity, and 
reduced- to their primitive standard, tfe. .?«, The 
" aticient philosophy of the east;" and he affirmed, 
ttat this his project was agreeable to the intentions 
of .Jesus Christ, whose sole view, in descending upon 
earth, was, to set bounds to the reigning superstition, 
a»d to remove the errors that had crept into all reli- 
gions, but not to abolish the ancient theology from 
which* they were derived. 

IX. Taking these principles for granted, Ammor its chief 
Bins adopted the doctrines which were received in a^ticles • 
Egypt, the place of his birth and education, concern- 
ing the: universe and the Deity, considered as consti- 
tuting one great whole ; as also concerning the eter- 
nity of the world, the nature of souls, the empire of 
Providence, and the government of this world, by 
demons. For it seems evident, that the Egyptian 
philosophy, which was said to be derived from Hermes, 
was the basis of that of Ammonius ; or, as it is other- 
wise called, of modern Platonism ; and the, book of 
Jamblichus, concerning the mysteries of the Egyp- 
tians, puts the matter beyond dispute. Ammo- 
nius, therefore, associated the sentiments of the 
Egyptians with the doctrines of Plato, which w#s 
easily done by adulterating some of the opinions of 
the latter, and forcing his expressions from their 
obvious and natural sense ; and, to finish this conci- 
liatory scheme, he so interpreted the doctrines of the 
other philosophical and religious sects, by the violent 
succours of art, invention, and allegory, that they 
seemed, at length, to bear some resemblance to the 
Egyptian and Platonic systems. 

X. To this monstrous coalition of heterogeneous ™* "l '* 1 
doctrines, its fanatical author added a rule of life and Ammoou*. 
manners, which carried an aspect of high sanctity 
and uncommon austerity. He, indeed, permitted the 
people to live according to the laws of their country, 
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twf. it. and the dictates of nature ; but a more sublime tab 
■ a * fc ~ was laid down for the wise. They were to raise* 
above all terrestrial things, by the towering efforts 
of holy contemplation, those souls whose origin waf 
celesttal and divine. They were ordered to extenuate, 
by hunger, thirst, and other mortifications, the slug- 
gish body, which confines the activity, and Mttraintf 
the liberty, of the immortal spirit ; that thus, in this 
life, they might enjoy communion with the Supreme 
Being, and ascend after death, active and unencum- 
bered, to the universal Parent, to live in hii pireaencfe 
forever. As Ammonius was born and educated among 
the Christians, he embellished these injunctions*- and 
even gave them an air of authority, by expressing 
them partly in terms borrowed from the sacred scrip* 
lures, of which we find a vast number of citations 
also in the writings of his disciples. To this austere 
discipline, he added the pretended art of so purging- 
and refining that faculty of the mind which receives 
the images of things, as to render it capable of per* 
wiving the demons, and of performing many marvel*: 
lous things by their assistance. This art, which the 
clisciples of Ammonius called theurgy, was not* how* 
ever, communicated to all the schools of this fana- 
tical philosopher, but only to those of the first rank. 
Hit opinions ' XI. The extravagant attempts of Ammonius did 
^^ ng not cease here. To reconcile the popular religions of 
chiist different countries, and particularly the Christian/ 
With this new system, he fell upon the following 
inventions; 1st, He turned into a mere allegory the 
whole history of the gods, and maintained, that those 
beings whom the priests and people dignified with 
this title, were no more than celestial minister^ %o- 
Whom a certain kind of worship was -due, ^ but * 
worship inferior to that which was to te ? l^^ryih4. 
for the Supreme ' Deity. -2dly, He acknowleged 
Christ to be a iriost excellent man* the friend of God/ 
the admirable thmrge ; he denied, however, that* 
Jesus intended to abolish entirely the worship at 
demons,- and of* the 'other ministers of divine Ptyvkj 
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deuce ; and affirmed, on the contrary, that his only ow. i» 
intention wa» to purify the ancient religion, and that ~^~ 
hfa followers had manifestly corrupted the doctrNrof 
♦heir divine master". 

«XIL This new species of philosophy, imprudently t^ i*™- 
adopted bjrOrigen and many other Christians, was tfTbUphi* 
extremely prejudicial to the cause of the Gospel, and kwo i*7- 
to .-the beautiful simplicity of its celestial doctrines 
EwheAce it was, that the Christian doctors began to 
introduce their perplexed and obscure erudition into 
th# religion of J*stis j to involve, in the darkness of a 
vgi^igWi^c^hy, some of the principal truths of 
Christianity, that had been revealed with the utmost 
plainness, and were indeed obvious to the meanest 
capsrity; and 4o add, to the divine precepts of our - 
Imdj many of their own, which had no-sort of foum. ; 

dation in any part of the sacred writings. From the 
same source arose that melancholy set of men, who 
have been distinguishecTl>y the name of Mystics, 
whose system, when separated from the PJatonid 
doctrine concerning the nature and origin of the 
soul, is but a lifeless mass, without any vigor, form, 
or consistence. Nor did the evils, which sprang from 
this Ammonian philosophy, end here. For, under 
the specious pretext of the necessity of contemplation, 
it gave occasion to that slothful and indolent course 
of life, which continues to be led by myriads of monks 
retired in cells, and sequestered from society, to which 
they are neither useful by their instructions, nor by 
their examples. To this philosophy we may trace, 

n What we have here mentioned concerning the doctrines 
and opinion* of Ammonius, is gathered from the writings and 

8 mutations of his disciples, who are known by the name of the 
o<Jern Platonists. This philosopher has left nothing in writing 
behind him. He even imposed a law upon his di$cjples not to 
divulge his doctrines among the multitude t whkm law, how* 
ever, they made no scruple to neglect and violate* See Fort 
pbyr. Viu Plotini, cap. iii. At tlie same time, tfiere is no soty 
of doubt, that all these inventions belong properly to Ammot 
nius, whom aH the later Platonists acknowfege as the (bunder 
of this sec t^ and the author of their philosophy; . : f * . 
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9rv. n . as to their source, a multitude of rain and fooKrii 
~*^ ceremonies, calculated only to cast a veil over truth* 
and to nourish su|>erstition ; and which are, for the 
most part, religiously observed by many, even in the 
times in which we live. It would be endless to enu- 
merate all the pernicious consequences that may be 
justly attributed to this new philosophy, or rat her *Q 
this monstrous attempt to reconcile falsehood: with 
truth, and light with darkness. Some of its most 
fatal effects were, its alienating the minds of many, 
in the following ages, from the Christian religion; 
and its substituting, in the place of the pure and sub- 
lime simplicity of the Gospel, an unseemly mixture 
of Platonism and Christianity. . .. . 

**? XIII. The number of learned men among the 
™ in * Christians, which was very small in the preceding 
uiuu. century, increased considerably in this. Among these 
there were few rhetoricians, sophists, or orators. 
The majority were philosophers attached to the 
Eclectic system, though they were not all of the same 
sentiments concerning the utility of letters and phi- 
losophy. Those who were themselves initiated into 
the depths of philosophy, were desirous that others, 
particularly such as aspired to the offices of bishops 
or doctors, should apply themselves to the study of 
human wisdom, in order to their being the better 
qualified for defending the truth with vigor, and 
instructing the ignorant with success. Others were 
of a quite different way of thinking upon this sub- 
ject, and were for banishing all argumentation and 
philosophy from the limits of the church, from a 
notion that erudition might prove detrimental to the 
true spirit of religion. Hence the early beginnings 
of that unhappy contest between faith and reason, 
religion and philosophy, piety and genius, which 
increased in the succeeding ages, and is prolonged, 
even to our times, with a violence that render*, it 
extremely difficult to be brought to a cpnclupioQ. 
Those who, maintained that learning and philosophy 
were rather, advantageous tha J ' 'mental to, the 
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catfse of religion, gained, by degrees, the ascendency ; <*nt. «. 
and, t in consequence thereof, laws were enacted, 
which excluded the ignorant and illiterate from the 
office of public teachers. The opposite side of the 
question was not, however, without defenders, whose 
number the defects and vices of learned men and phi- 
losophers contributed much to increase, as will appear 
hi the progress of this history. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Concerning the Doctors and Ministers of the Church, and the 
;: " ' Form of its Government. 

• L j The form of ecclesiastical government, whose The form 
commencement we have seen in the last century, was g yerBnient, 
tfrbught in this to a greater degree of stability and 
consistence. ; One inspector, or bishop, presided over 
erfch Christian assembly, to which office he was elected 
'by" the voices of the whole people. In this post he was 
to be watchful and provident, attentive to the wants 
of the church, and careful to supply them. To assist 
hini ifc this laborious province, he formed a council of 
prt4byt)£)*s 9 ""which was not confined to any fixed 
numlier; and to each of these he distributed his task, 
artd' appointed a station, in which he was to promote 
the interests of the church. To the bishops and 
prtsby ters, the ministers or deacons were subject ; arid 
the latter were divided into a variety of classes, as 
the state of the church required. 

*. : IL Ditring a great part of this century, the Chris- Association 
tf an churches were independent with respect to each ^£| Pro ~ 
other; not were they joined by association, cotife- churches. 
dttrtiCy, '4>r any other bonds than those of charity. 
Eacft ; GHristlah assembly was a little state, go verted 
by 1 ItS own laws, which were either enacted, : 0f, ! 'fit 
least, approved by the society. But, in pro&ftTbf 
time; afM r the Christian chtirche^ of * province W^re 
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lent. it. formed into one large ecclesiastical body, which, like 
~~**~ confederate states, assembled at certain times, in oMer 
to deliberate about the common interests of the 
whole. This institution had its origin among tht 
Greeks, with whom nothing 1 was more common thati 
this confederacy of independent states, and the 
regular assemblies which met, in consequence thereof, 
at fixed times, and were composed of the deputies of 
each respective state. But these ecclesiastical asso- 
ciations were not long confined to the Greeks ; then- 
great utility was no sooner perceived, than they 
became universal, and were formed in all places 
origiuof where the Gospel had been planted . To these 
couoci s. assem i } ii eg> in which the deputies or commissioner? 
of several churches consulted together, the name of 
synod was appropriated by the Greeks, and that of 
council by the Latins ; and the laws enacted in these 
general meetings were called canons, i. e. rules. 
neaatho- jjj j hese councils, of which we find not the 
bishop mg- smallest trace before the middle of this century* 
JJJJtouD- Ranged the whole face of the church, and- gave it a 
ciii. new form ; for by them the ancient privileges of the 

people were considerably diminished, and the power 
and authority of the bishops greatly augmented. The 
humility, indeed, and prudence of these pious pre- 
lates prevented their assuming all at once the power 
with which they were afterwards invested. At theft' 
first appearance in these general councils, they 
acknowleged that they were no more than the dele- 
gates of their respective churches, and that they 
acted in the name, and by the appointment of their 
people. But they soon changed this humble (one* 
imperceptibly extended the limits of their authority* 
turned their influence into dominion, and their coun* 
sel& into laws; and openly asserted, at length, that 
Christ had empowered them to prescribe to hif 
people authoritative rules of faith and mamient 
Another effect, of these councils ■ was, the gradual 
..... . . ■ ■■.. ■ -./ ■ 

• ° Tertulliap, Lib. de Jejjmiis, cap. xiii. p. 711. t 
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abolition of that perfect equality, which reigned among cunt- m . 
all bishops in the primitive times. For the order and *' 
decency of these assemblies required, thai some one 
of the provincial bishops, meeting in council, should 
be invested with a superior degree of power and 
authority; and hence the rights of Metropolitans Metropolis 
derive their origin. In the mean time, the bounds of Uns - 
the church were enlarged ; the custom of holding 
councils was followed wherever the sound of the 
Gospel bad reached ; and the universal church had 
now the appearance of one vast republic, formed by 
a combination of a great number of little states. 
This occasioned the creation of a new order of eccle- 
siastics, who were appointed, in different parts of the 
world» as heads of the church, and whose office it was 
to preserve the consistence and union of that immense 
body, whose members were so widely dispersed 
throughout the nations. Such were the nature and 
office of the patriarchs, among whom, at length, 
ambition, having reached its most insolent period, 
ibrified a new dignity, investing the bishop of Rome, 
and his successors, with the title and authority of 
prince of the patriarchs. 

IV. The Christian doctors had the good fortune An artfai 
to persuade the people, that the ministers of the Sawn bc- 
Christian church succeeded to the character, rights, JJStaT 
and privileges, of the Jewish priesthood ; and this and the 
persuasion was a new source both of honors and J J|^ ood# 
prqfit to the sacred order. This notion was propa* 
gated with industry some time after the reign of 
Adrian, when the second destruction of Jerusalem 
had extinguished among the Jews all hopes of seeing 
th^ir government restored to its former lustre, and 
their country arising out of ruins. And, accordingly 
th$ bishops considered themselves as invested witW a 
rank wd character similar to those of the high-priest 
aiiKHtg'th* Jews, while the presbyters represented the 
pri$st*> : and the deacons the Levite& It is, indeed, 
highly probable, that they, who first introduced this 
absurd qomparison of office^ s? entirely distinct, did 
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it rather through ignorance and error, tbafl, though 
wxatkY tn design. The notion, however, . cmce £*#€*>. 
uuwd. produced its natural effects ;. aod ihe$e effect 
>urr jvrnicioiiS. The errors to which, it gay# x >riie 
wonr roam; and we may justlycou^ide^jaaop^ of 
u> imciodiau consequences, the e^ablish*nent ( of a 
jCTvau* difference between the Christians p#fctars and 
ihrirfitvk. t h*n the genius of the Gospel seems fcq adflpat. 

N . Proia x So government of the . church, led. .m 
tuna %Mir cy** to those who maintained its jqauae by 
thoir tan-nod and judicious writings. Among these 
ucnvax momion Justin, a man of great pjety ;• and* 
i\wsfcior*K)r loarninc. * ho. from a pagan philosopher* 
btwunc a Christian martyr. He had frequented all 
i W dittavnt sivts of philosophy in an ardent and 
impartial purarit of truth ; and finding, neither among 1 
Stoic* noi Peripatetics* neither in the Pythagorean 
noi IHatouk* Ni-hooK any satisfactory account of the 
l*Tttvtuvn* rt the Supreme Being, and tfeje, nature 
«awl dotation of the human soul, he embraced 
i hiiM unity on account of the light whipb it cast 
upon tluw interesting subjects. We have-yet remain- 
n^ his t*o Xivflo^n-s in behalf of the Cbristiaos, 
whwh are highly isw-cmed, as they deserve to he, 
although, in >otrc passages of them, he shews hira- 
mU w\\ uu-autiou* disputant, and betrays a want of 
aci|uamtamv \\ilh ancient history, -.'.-■ ... ;- - 

liviuvu>. bishop of Lyons, a Greek.by birth* apd 
prolmhlv horn of Christian parents, a disciple: also of 
Pohcaip, by whom he was sent to preach thg.Gospel 
among the t«auK is another of the writers of this 
ivuttirv, whoso labors were remarkably useful to the 
church. 1 le turned his pen against its internal and 
domestic onemios, by attacking the monstrous enrars 
which had been adopted by many of the primitive 
Christians, as appears by his .five Books against 
Heresies, which are yet preserved in a Latin trans- 
lation p, and are considered as one of the most precious 
monuments of ancient erudition. 

£T p The. $r*t book it yet extant in the. original Greek; 
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^^tfteha^briis also des&res a place afmoiigf the ctsr.iu 
eMiMAe writers of this age. He was a philosbplier 
of : *»6 mean ' reputation ; and his apology for the 
Christians, and his* treatise upon the Resurrection, 
fitefohi striking proofs of his learning and genius, 
^ Th^ forks' of Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, are 
i&fchr remarkable for their erudition, than for their 
ordetf- and method ; this, at least, is true of his three 
Bdoks in Defence of Christianity, addressed to 
A^tdyciis n . But the most illustrious writer of this 
CfSWtiiry^and the most justly renowned for his various 
erudition, and his perfect acquaintance with ttii 
aftcient sages, was Clemens, the disciple of Pantaenusi 
and the head of the Alexandrian school, destined for 
th^instractioii of the catechumens. His Stromata* 
l^dtojsjogiie, &nd Exhortation, addressed to the Greeks, 
ltffttefcwe yet extattt, abundantly shew the extent 
of * life learning and the ; force of his genius, though 
he* is neither to be admired for the precision of his 
uleavnor for the perspicuity of his style. It is also 
tij'be lamented, that his excessive attachment to the 
rtfignifrig philosophy led him into a variety of per- 
nkAaiis errors. 

Hitherto we have made no mention of the Latin 
writers* who employed their pens in the Christian 
cau&e. And, indeed, the only one of any note we 
find in this century, is Tertullian, by birth a Car- 
tftaginfan, who, having first embraced the profession 
df the law, became afterwards a presbyter, and con* 
oltidedby adopting the heretical visions of Montanus. 
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of me rest* we have only a Latin version, through the barbarity 
61 which, though excessive, it is easy to discern the eloquence 
aikT efadltioh that reign throughout the original. See Hist. 
JLiteraire 4e la France. 

OC)* ^ Ih^ophifus was the author of several works, beside 
those mentioned by Dr. Mosheim, particularly of a commentary 
ufwin the IVoverbs, another upon the' Four Evangelist!, and of 
same shert 4tid pathetic discourses, which he published from 
time to time "for the use • of his iiock. He also, wrote against 
Maroon and Hermogenes, and, in refuting the errors of these 
heretics, be xjubtes Several passages of the Kevelatiorts. 

M 2 
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<»nt. u . He was 9 man of exteqsiye learning, of a fine gepius, 
and highly admired for his elocution ir> the ^t^in 
t9Dgue. We have several works of his 'ycjt repawn- 
ing, which were designed to explain and defend the 
truth, and to nourish pious affections in tfrs he^rtf 
of Christians. There was, indeed, such a mixture in 
the qualities of this man, that it is difficult to, fix his 
real character, and to determine which of ttyj twa 
predominated — his virtues or his defects. He was 
endowed with a great genius, but seemed deficient in 
point of judgement. His piety was warm aad 
vigorous, hut, at the same time, melancholy and 
austere. His learning was extensive and profound J 
and yet his credulity and superstition were audi as 
could only have been expected from the darkest 
ignorance. And with respect to his reasonings, tfcey 
had more of the subtilty that dazzles the imagination, 
than of that solidity which brings light and conviction 
to the mind r . 



CHAPTER III. 



Concerning the Doctrine of the Christian Church in this Century. 

Tbe »im- I. The Christian system, as it was hitherto tfltigM* 
prilwve preserved its native and beautiful simplicity, aftd Wft? 
Christianity, comprehended in a small number of articles. Tbe 
public teachers inculpated no other doctrines, than 
those which are contained in what is commonly called 
the Apostles' Creed ; and in the method of illus- 
trating them, all vain subtilties, all mysterious 
researchesj every thing that was beyond the re^ch of 

r It is proper to point out, to suqh a* are (tatiroutf df a more 

Krticular account of the works, as also of the exctUtaoot and 
feet* of the#e ancient writer*, the authors who hava. pro; 
fewecjly written of thein; and the principal are thaw wis 
jfoltow ; Jo* Alt*. Fafciciufe in BibHoth. Grao. ei Lntbu-*^Oir?t, 
W»t 4 JJta* Scriptor. RccL— Du-Pin at C*Uk*> Bibliotfc. 4m 
Aateurs J^lfftflrtiqiwt, 
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oofolftKm Capacities, were carefgliy avoided* This »vr.ifa 
tiHUK ifot appear surprising to those who consider that, ~ - *~ 
ai'this time, there was not the least controversy 
al&ut WoAe capital doctrines bf Christianity Which 
wife afterwards so keenly debated in the church ; and 
#hd reffeet, that the bishops of these primitive times 
w^for the tfioet part, plain and illiterate men, 
rettturiiabte rather for their piety and seal, than for 
1$$tr learning and eloquence. 

it Tins Venerable simplicity was not, indeed* of Altered by 
4 fchg dtlrtrtioft ; it* beauty was gradually effaced by degree9t 
t&& laborious effort* of human learning, and the dark 
subtiltfes of imaginary science. Acute researches 
WfettMmplqyed upon several religious subjects, con- 
oerfilhg which ingenious decisions were pronounced ; 
anA, #>tot Was worst of all, several tenets of & 
chhtt^c4lj)hilosoj>hy vvere imprudently incorporated 
into* thfe Christian system. This disadvantageous 
change, this unhappy alteration of the primitive sim- 
plicity of the Christian religion, arose partly from 
pride, and partly from a sort of necessity. The former 
cause was the eagerness of certain learned men to 
bring about an union between the doctrines of 
Christianity and the opinions of the philosophers; 
for they thought it a very fine accomplishment, to 
be able to express the precepts of Christ in the 
language of philosophers, civilians, and rabbis. 
f tjke other reason that contributed to alter the sim- 
plicity of the Christian religion, was, the necessity of 
having recourse to logical definitions and nice dis* 
Unctions, in order to confound the sophistical argu- 
ments which the infidel and the heretic employed, 
one to overturn the Christian system, and the other 
to corrupt it. fj^jT These philosophical arms, in the 
hands of the judicious and wise, were both honorable 
and Useful to religion ; but, when they were handled 
by ;e1$ty ignorant and self-sufficient meddler, as was 
afterward$ t^e' case, they produced nothing but per- 
yleau&jr and confusion, under which genuine Chris* 
tianity almost disappeared. 
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crw.ii. III. Many examples might be aTJeged, ; wbfcfi 
TMit^d ve "fy *he observations we hrfte how -l^n altikf n^j 
by an e X - and, if the reader is desirous of a striking^tirte; li& lifts 
only to take a view of th* doctrhies whiehfeeg^lft 
be taught in this century, concerning the state V*£t!r£ 
soul after the dissolution of the body: i Je&is add 
his disciples had simply declared, that the -361^$$$ 
good men were, at their departure from their bodte£ 
to be received into heaven, while those df the "WidM 
were to be sent to hell ; and this was suffifcfent^for 
the first disciples of Christ to ktio\^, as they had 
more piety than curiosity, and were satisfied *ft& 
the knowlege of this solemn fact, Without" 'fifty 
inclination to penetrate its mariner, or to pry into its 
secret reasons. But this plain doctrine was -soda 
disguised, when Platonism began to infect Christi- 
anity. Plato had taught, that the souls df herb&, 
of illustrious men, and eminent philosophers alone, 
ascended after death into the mansions of light totrtd 
felicity, while those of the generality, weighed dfttfii 
by their lusts and passions, sunk into the infernal 
regions, whence they were not permitted to emerge 
before they were purified from their turpitude titid 
corruption s . This doctrine was seised with aridity 
by the Platonic Christians, and applied as a com- 
mentary upon that of Jesus. Hence a notion pre- 
vailed, that only the martyrs entered upon a stftte 
of happiness immediately after death, and that, fiir 
the rest, a certain obscure region was assigned; 5n 
which they were to be imprisoned until the tetiitid 
coming of Christ, or, at least, until they were jiufi- 
fied from their various pollutions. This doctfUfe, 
enlarged by the irregular fancies of injudicious ifteii, 
became a source of innumerable errors, vain cere- 
monies, and monstrous superstitions. ■ ! - 
zeal for the IV. But, however the doctrines of the Gofeel 

boly Scrip- . v . . r ^ 

* See an ample account of the opinions of the Platonic ajd 
other ancient philosophers on this subject, in the notes which 
Dr. Mosheim has added to his Latin translation of Cudworth'i 
Intellectual System, vol. ii. 
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iffi§. >,)$£ hay$, jpepfcoxpd,Mv$&iy ^t^^qp^tif)^ 
fft*fc> We*fl , i$ade , pf the m i«tp ; gttfcrpnt. languages £ 
<W«Ut -:Wift Mb be Jnfiprqper to s$y §on^hiiig.her^ 
S^fl^P^W tha$e who employed their useful labors jft 
m&fmm a &&, interpreting thepi. Pantos, ttje 
j^d,,#f,tb# Al^?ndriai^ 3cbopl, ws? p?obaMy tftp 
&F* &jta«pricbft} the chyr^witka, version "ofohjf 
^fire4; ; >B[ritings, u whiph has been, lost, aijiphg $1? 
jj^ip^pf.tjm^. . The same fate; attended toe, con\m$%- 
faty 9$ Cleans the 4!e$a^*Mn, upon ttye canonlcaf 
episfjes p , a#d ftlso another celebrated work, * of th^ 
^e^^aq^iar, in which he is said to have explained, 
ifkoft fipwpenilious manner, . dmpgt all the sacrc^ 
ij^fftifig^ v T\^IfermQnypf^ cpDQ- 

ppgfd jhjn Tatiaiv is yet extant. But the Exposition 
iQjfiJJl^ Revelations, by Justin Martyr, and of thp 
jftwr v ,Qo$pe(s, r by Theophilus bishop of Antioch, 
(^ff^tt^fMiWM^ : several, illustrations of the Mosaip 
14»liQry of tfhe ci-eation, by. oth?r ancient writers, ace 

•- : .JVV^he Ipsa of these ancient productions is the. le,ss The defects 
,to.be. regretted, as we know, with certainty, their °f ^ "^ 
yas^iflferiprity to the expositions of the hply Sferip- pretew. 
£ur^, 4,hat appeared in succeeding times. A.mpng 

i4be persons already mentioned, nong deserved the 
n^tne.of an able and judicious interpreter of the 
w^ed; text. Tbey all attributed a double sense to 
the w^vds of Scripture ; the one obvious and literal, 

.the other hidden and mysterious* which lay coi^eafed* 
as it were, under the veil of the outward letter. The 
former they ( treated with the utmost neglect^ and _ 
turned the whole force of their genius and application 
td unfold the latter ; or, in other words* they, were 

-. : -«•••. - • - . 

w • ' . . 1 .• .» . • . ■-. 

* Viz. dementis Hypotyposes. 
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****** todte ttudioUl to dftritefi the Scripture* With tltttr 
"^^ iffle fiction*,- than to investigate their 4iw *fid 
natural setise. Some of them alao ftntted the-espfe** 
ifoni of sacred wilt out of their obvious taeafting»:itt 
Qtfet to apply them to the support Of their phitofcH 
phicftl systems ; of which dangerous tod pefnicklW 
attempts, Clemens of Alexandria is sfcid to r hav* 
given the first example. With respect to tbfc 
expositors of the Old Testament in this cfentiiry, W* 
shall only make this general remark* that their 
excessive veneration for the Alexandrian versfen, 
ettmmonly Called the Sept uagi tit* which they regarded 
almost as of divine authority, confined their vteWs, 
fettered their critical spirit, and hindered them frorfr 
producing ahy thing excellent in the way df fta&tid 
criticism or interpretation* 
of fyrtema- VI. If this age was riot very fertile in sacred 
ticdifinity. ^jn^ j t wag st *jj j^g 80 j n expositors of the doc* 

trinal parts of religion ; for hitherto there was no 
attetfipt made, at least that has come to our know* 
lege, to compose a system or complete view of thfe 
Christian doctrine. Some treatises of Arabians, relative 
to this subject, are indeed mentioned ; but, as they 
are lost, and seem not to have been much known by 
any of the writers whose works have survived them, 
We cAn form no conclusions concerning them. • The 
bttoks of P&pias, concerning the sayings of Christ and 
his apostles, were, according to the account which 
Etisebius gives of them, rather an historical commen- 
tary, than a theological system. Melito, bishop 6f 
Sardis, is said to have written several treatises, one 
concerning faith, another on the creation, a third 
respecting the church, and a fourth for the illustration 
of truth ; but it does not appear from the titles of 
these writings, whether they were of a doctrinal or 
controversial nature tt . Several of the polemic writers, 

$3" " Melito* beside his Apology for the Christiana, and thfe 
treatises mentioned by Dr. Mosheim, wrote a discourse upon 
Esther, and several other dissertations, of. which we have only 
some scattered fragments remaining ; but what is worthy of 
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l&deod, ftave been naturally led* in the cotnfet tif <*»** < 
Oftntrotersy, to explain amply certain points of reB* ~~*~ 
gtofM But those doctrines which have not been 
disputed, are very rarely defined with such accuracy* 
by^theanmeht writers, as to point out to us clearly 
ivhat their opinions concerning them were. Hento 
It might not to appear surprising, that all the different 
§0Ms atf Christians pretend to find, in the writings of 
the fathers, decisions favorable to their respective 
tenets* 

-• VI L The controversial writers, who shone in this The con- 
fcentury, had three different sorts of adversaries to^J^" 1 
combat; the Jews, the Pagans, and those who* id 
the bodom Of Christianity, corrupted its doctrine, 
ftiid produced Various sects and divisions in the church* 
Justin Martyr, and Tertullian, embarked in a con* 
trovfersy with the Jews, which it was not possible for 
them to manage with the highest success and dexte- 
rity* as they were Very little acquainted with the 
Iftftguage* the history, and the learning of the 
Hebrews* and wrote with more levity and inaccuracy* 
than such a subject would justify. Of those whfe 
managed the cause of Christianity against the Pagan*, 
Home performed this important task by composing 
apologies for the Christians, and others by addressing 
pathetic exhortations to the Gentiles, Among the 
former were Athenagoras, Melito, Quadrat us, Mil* 
tiades, Aristides, Tatian, and Justin Martyr; and 
among the latter, Tertullian, Clemens, Justin, and 
TheophilUs bishop of Antioch. All these writers 
attacked, with judgement, dexterity* and success* the 
pagan superstition, and also defended the Christians, 
in a Victorious manner, against all the calumnies artd 
aspersions of their enemies. But they did not succeed 
so well in unfolding the true nature and genius of 

remark here, is, that he is the first Christian writer who has 
given us a catalogue of the books of the Old Testament. His 
catalogue, also, is perfectly conformable to that of the Jews, 
except in diis point only, that he has omitted in it the book of 
Esther. 
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tuti/tu ChristanH^inor we^ 

-*- them* tti demonstrate tat truth a*d^it^tj*£tofi4klK 
energy, «o striking and irtasistihle^asi those byydtiA 
ttojr overturned the pagaa system. In j^jwovdcdbaft 
tbeir explication and defence of many o£<tike dofftfimH 
of Christianity are defective, and tro^tisfe^rj&dki 
several respects; As to those; what dirwted.^lrtlwr 
polemic efforts against the heretics,: their ttiij&faerrflstf 
prodigious, though few of their writings bag* owte 
down to our times. Irenaeus refuted the whoteutaife? 
in' a work destined solely for that purpose. .jQhein&rt", 
Tertullian*, and Justin Martyr, wrote >4&OjtAgatf)fit 
all the sectaries; but the work, -of 'the !ist»./Mpon 
that subject, is not extant. It would be er*dj£$^#) 
mention those who combated particular <errotefc?<#f 
whose writings also, many have disappeared ^at&idat 
the decays of time, arid the revohiiions *hatito^ 
happened in the republic of letters.. *-: a, -;..$-,* *- i; .iJ h 
GoodiDd VIII. If the primitive defenders of ,Cbrt&j$#jfy 
5 d t 2J* Ufl€i were not always happy in the choice of. tlteii^ai^- 
wcWot cB^inents, yet they discovered more candour ^d ^utoWy 
**"** 4han those of the following ages. The ag&ficeo/tf 
sophistry, and the habit of employing pious fraadffOT 
support of the truth, had not, as yet, infeqted. tfee 
Christians. And this, indeed, is all that can be wi4 
in their behalf; for they are worthy. of itttle admira- 
tion on account of the accuracy or depth of tJ#jr 
reasonings. The most of them appear to have^fcfcpn 
destitute of penetration, learning, order, application 
and force. They, frequently make use of arguments 
void of all solidity, and much more. proper to dazzle 
the fancy, than to enlighten and convince the -mirid. 
One, laying aside the sacred writings, from which all 
the weapons of religious controversy plight : ; to" ljp 
drawn, refers to the decisions of those bishops ^ho 
ruled the apostolic churches. Another thinks,- that 
the antiquity of a doctrine is a mark of it's trdth, and 



w In his work entitled, Stromata. 

x In his Praescriptiones adversus Hsereticos. 
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pleads |b*6cri£tkm again*! his adversaries^ as if he w^ ? ^ 
"jMlr tiiftintftmirig *»s property before * civil magfc- "*F" 
traie ; than which method of 'disputing nothing can 
4)©tnbre pernicious to the cause of tari^L A thifed 
imitAtefc those wvong^heade& disputants :*bmgi*M& 
JevTS; who, infatuated with their cabalistK jicgon, 
^offered, as arguments, the imaginary powers of cer- 
tain iftystic words and chosen numbers x« Nor do 
they seem to err, who are of opinion, that, in this 
century, that vicious method 2 of disputing, which 
afterwards obtained the name of (economical, was 
^reintroduced*. .^ , ^L 

- IX* Hie principal points of morality were treated Moni 
by Justin Mairty r* or, at least, by the writer 06 ;*be "***"• 
Epistle to Zena and Serenus, which is to be found 
amoftg the works of that celebrated author. Many 
other Writers confined themselves to particular branches 
of the moral system, which they handled with xxywti 
attention and zeal. Thus Clemens of Alexandria 
wrote several treatises concerning calumny, patience, 
continence, and other virtues, which discourses have 
^not reached bur times. Those of Tertullian upon 
chastity, upon flight in the time of persecution, as 
also upon fasting, shows, female ornaments, and 
prayer, have survived the waste of time, and might 
he read with much fruit, were the style in winch 
they are written less labored and difficult, and the 
spirit they breathe less melancholy and morose. , un 

y Several examples of this senseless method of reasoning we 
to be found in different writers. See particularly Baaaage, 
Histoire des Juifs, torn iii. p. 660, 694*. • ■.• : >£* 

CT> * The. (Economical method of disputing was that in which 
the disputants accommodated themselves, as far as was possible, 
to the taste and prejudices of those whom they were endeavour- 
ing to gain over to the truth. Some of the first Christians; car- 
ried this condescension too far, and abused St. Paul's exajnpje 
.(l/Cojr. ix. 20, 21, 22.) to a degree inconsistent with the puftiy 
"auil simplicity of the Christian doctrine. 

a Rich. Simon, Histoire Critique des principaux Commenta- 
teurs du N. T. cap. ii. p. 21. 
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; X. Learned men are not unanimous witjh regard 

or the merit to the degree of esteem that is due to the authors 
tberTaT TI0W mentioned, and the other ancient moralist** 
■wnj Some represent them as the most excellent guides in 
writen# the paths of piety and virtue; while others place 
th&n in the lowest rank of moral writers, consider 
them as the worst of all instructors, and treat their 
precepts and decisions as perfectly insipid, and, in 
many respects, pernicious. We leave the determina- 
tion of this point to such as are more capable of pro- 
nouncing decisively upon it, than we pretend td be\ 
It, however, appears to us incontestable, that, in the 
writings of the primitive fathers, there are several 
sublime sentiments, judicious thoughts, and many 
things that are naturally adapted to form a religion* 
temper, and to excite pious and virtuous affections; 
While it must be confessed on the other hand, that 
they abound still more with precepts of an excessive 
fend unreasonable austerity, with stoical and acade- 
mical dictates, vague and indeterminate notions, 
and, what is yet worse, with decisions that are absdh 
lutely false, and in evident opposition to the precepts 
of Christ. Before the question mentioned above 
Concerning the merit of the ancient fathers, at 
moralists, be decided, a previous question must be 
determined, namely, What is meant by a bad director 
in point of morals ? and, if by such a person be 
meant, one who has no determinate notion of the 

b This question was warmly and learnedly debated between 
the deservedly celebrated Barbeyrac and Cellier, a Benedict^ 
monk. Buddeus has given us a history of this controversy, 
withliis own judgement of it, in his Isagoge ad Theologian*, 
lib. Si. cap. iv. p. 620, &c. Barbeyrac, however, published 
after this a particular treatise in defence of the severe sentence 
he had pronounced against the fathers. This ingenious per- 
formance was printed at Amsterdam in 1720, under the title iff 
Traite* Bur la Morale des Peres ; and is highly worthy of the 
perusal of those who have a taste for this interesting branch ef 
literature, though they will find in it some imputations cast upon 
the fathers, against which they may be easily defended. 
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nature and limits of the duties incumbent upoe cw. u, 
Gtofetians, no clear and distinct ideas of virtue and ~^T" 
*iee;-*<whe> has not penetrated the spirit and genius of 
thfrse sacred books, to which atone we must appeal ii% 
every dispute about Christian virtue, and who, in 
consequence thereof, fluctuates often in uncertainty, 
or-falls into error in explaining the divine laws* 
tiietigh he may frequently administer sublime and 
pathetic instructions ; if, by a bad guide in morals, 
such a. person, as we have now delineated,, be meant* 
than it must be confessed, that this title belongs 
indisputably to many of the fathers, 

XI. The cause of morality, and indeed, pfn»e double 
Christianity in general, suffered deeply by a capital^^* rf 
error Which was received in this century ; an errofwaibts, 
admitted without any sinister views, but yet with 
great imprudence, and, which, through every period 
of the church, even until the present time, has pro* 
duced other errors without number, and multiplied 
the evils under which the Gospel has so often groaned. 
JesUs Christ prescribed to all his disciples one and 
the same rule of life and manners. But certain 
Christian doctors, either through a desire of imitating 
the nations among whom they lived, or in con&e* 
qqtence of a natural propensity to a life of austerity 
(which is a disease not uncommon in Syria, Egypt, 
and other Eastern provinces), were induced to main* 
tain, that Christ had established a double rule of 
sanctity and virtue, for two different orders of Chris* 
tian& Of these rules one was ordinary, thei other 
extraordinary ; one of a lower dignity, the other mow 
sublime; one for persons in the active rttnw of life, 
the other for those who, in a sacred retreat, aspired 
to the glory of a celestial state. In consequence of 
this wild system, they divided into two parts nil 
those moral doctrines and instructions which thfjr 
had received* either by writing or tradition. Onfe of 
these divisions they called precepts, and the Qtiw 
counsels* They gave the name of precepts to those 
laws which were obligatory uponall orders of men ; 
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avT*n. wd that of counsels to such as rdated to Christians 

aB= ^ cr of a more sublime rank, who proposed to theioteliie* 

great and glorious ends, and aspired to an intimate 

communion with the Supreme Being. < - 

gimiketo XII. This double doctrine suddenly produced a 

•beAMfttict. ^ ew get Q £ me|| ^ w j lf) ma( j e profession of uncommon 

degrees of sanctity and virtue, and declared : their 
resolution of obeying all the counsels of Christ,: thpt 
they might enjoy communion with God here ; and 
also, that, after the dissolution of their mortal 
todies* they might ascend to him with the. greater 
facility, and find nothing to retard their approach to 
the supreme centre of happiness and perfection, 
They looked upon themselves as prohibited frnnvthe: 
use of things which it was lawful for other Chri**: 
tians to enjoy, such as wine, flesh, matrimony, and 
trade c . They thought it their indispensable duty, to 
extenuate the body by watchings, abstinence, labor, 
and hunger. They looked for felicity in solitary 
retreats, in desert places, where, by severe and 
assiduous efforts of sublime meditation, they raised 
the soul above all external objects and all senstnf 
pleasures. Both men and women imposed upon 
themselves the most severe tasks, the most* adstere 
discipline ; all which, however the fruit of pious 
indention, was, in the issue, extremely detrimental 
to Christianity. These persons were called • /Asce- 
tics, -XinsjouH, f £xXexToi, and philosophers ; not were 
they only distinguished by their title from other 
Chrifitiansy but also by their garb d . In this century, 
indeed, such as embraced this austere kind of life, 
submitted themselves to all these mortifications:' irf 
private, without breaking asunder their social bonds, 
or, withdrawing themselves from the concourse of 
men. ■ But, in process of time, they retired into 
deserts ; artd, after the example of the Essertes awl 
THferapeutae, they formed themselves into certain 
companies* 

■** Atft&ntLgetas, Apologia pro Christian, cap. xxyin. 
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^rSilifiiH^hfatg^is mott? obvious than tf>emfcotftf 
tlrf^fciM^tfrtl)i*»M^^ secti Onte 0f the r^^V^S^n 
cfftefrwas, the* iifcjwJged ambition of the C^lstiwr-chrodito, 
to resemble the Greeks attd Romans, many of **ho^ a|£!J^ 
sag^ artd philosophers distinguished them^kes fpom 
th^fgemtmlity by their maxims, by their habit, and/ 
iarAe^, >by the whole plan' of life ahd manners which 
they 1 had formed to themselves, and by which- they 
abquired a high degree of esteem and authority. It 
is&btar well known, that, of all these philosophers, 
ttorete nrere ; ndne whose sentiments and discipline 
utordw' well received by the ancient Christians as 
thosftttf the Piatonists and Pythagoreans, who pre~ 
scribed in their lessons two rules of conduct; one for 
the sages, who afspired to the sublimest heights of 
virUfte* 1 and another for the people, involved in the* 
cares and hurry of an active life c . The law of moral 
conduct, which the Piatonists prescribed to the phi- 
losophers, wa? as follows: " The soul of the wise 
< t)man ought to be removed to the greatest possible 
"i distance from the contagious influence of the bodyjr 
'^mndviai the depressing' weight of the body, thfe' 
ofopje lof its appetites, and its connexions with a 1 
iTOrrupt? world, are in direct opposition to this sacred 
'^obligation* all sensual pleasures are to be carefully 
'Idftrcndad^' ^the body is to -be fcu parted, .or rathe* 
"-extenuated; bv a slender diet; solitude is tb'bfe 
% wight, as the true mansion of virtue, and content* 
'^jtfttiiQn <jq be employed as the means of raising thfe* 
soul* ras « ibr' r as is posisible, ttf a sublime ff eedotiir 
4fttkin aHcdrporeal ties, and to a noble elevation 
"oalxnra»ll> terrestrial things 1 ; The person who lire*: 

^•Utese i&fodus* $ects' made an important distinction between" 
IMngadd&tdiitglo 'Watttrtf ;2fp icarti. (jtitrtv, and teeing above nature? 
TfaxfaiQ iffanv* Tfce former was the rule prescribed to tWr 
vujgar ;. ^ latter, tJiat which was to direct the conduct of th# 
philosophers, Who aimed at superior degrees of virtue. See 
iEoeAsGa^etis in Theophrast. 

f The reader will find the principles of this fanatical discipline, 
in Porphyry's book; wept airox^c* i. e. concerning abstinence. 
That celebrate^ '^if^iMirami^ 

duties that belong to active and contemplative lite, book 1, 
sect 27 and 41. 
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cm. ii. "in this manner, shall enjoy, even in the pmaent 
•« state, a certain degree of communion wkh the 
" Deity ; and, when the corporeal mass ia dissolved, 
4 < shall immediately ascend to the sublime region* of 
u felicity and perfection, without passing through 
that state of purification and trial, which awaits 
the generality of mankind. 2 ' It is easy to peronve, 
that this rigorous discipline was a natural 001196* 
quence of the peculiar opinions which these philo»o- 
phers, and some others who resembled them, enter- 
tained concerning the nature of the soul, the influent* 
of matter, the operations of invisible beings, er 
demons, and the formation of the world; and, as 
these opinions were adopted by the more learned 
among the Christians, it was natural that they should 
embrace also the moral discipline which flowed from 
them. 
TbeprogRM XIV. There is a particular consideration thfttvrill 
Jut!* dl-cl enable us to render a natural account of the origiprf 
those religious severities of which we have been jwvr 
speaking, and that is drawn ♦ from the genius and 
temper of the people by whom they were flnrt 
practised. It was in Egypt that this moraae disei* 
pline had its rise. That country, we may observe, 
has in all times, as it were by an immutable law*< or 
disposition of nature, abounded with persons of a 
melancholy complexion, and produced, in proportion 
to its extent, more gloomy spirits than any other part' 
of the world*. It was here that the Essenet apd 
Therapeutae, those dismal and gloomy sects, dwelt 
principally, long before the coming of Christ! * 
also many others of the Ascetic tribe* who, ledfy * 
melancholy turn of mind* a*id a delusive nqtibarrf 
rendering themselves more acceptable tath* Deity 
by their austerities, withdrew themselves from humpr 
society, and from all the innocent pleasure* ^nd-^W* 
forts of life h . From Egypt, th is soup and 4n#<wrt 

* SeeMftillet, Description de PEiypte, torn.' 11 . fJ " 7 J * "' v ' 
h Herodot. Histor. lib. ii.— Epiphapius, E*posjj. Fid* 

sect, 11.— TertulHan, de Exbortatione Gastitat, cfep; xi£— A& 

lias. Vita Antonii, 
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discipline- passed into Syria, and the neighbouring ( mn . 
countries, which also abounded with persons of the ^ " 
sime dismal constitution with that of the Egyptians 1 ; 
andthenoe, in process of time, its infection reached 
the European nations. Hence arose that train of 
austere and superstitious vows and rites, that still, in 
many places, throw a veil over the beauty and sim- 
plicity of the Christian religion. Hence the celibacy 
of the priestly order, the rigor of unprofitable penances 
and mortifications, the innumerable swarms of monks, 
who, in the senseless pursuit of a visionary sort of 
perfection, refused their talents and labors to society. 
Hence also that distinction between the theoretical 
jfnd mystical life, and many other fancies of a like 
nature, which we shall have occasion to mention in 
the course of this history. 

XV. It is generally true, that delusions travel in 1 ?* "j*®* 
Ui train, and that one mistake produces many. Thean^^>v*. 
Christians? who adopted this austere system had cer« chrUtiai %- 
tatnty made * very false step, and done much injury 
to J&eir excellent and most reasonable religion. But 
they did not stop here ; another erroneous practice wad 
adopted by them, which, though it was not so general 
a$tbe*dther, was yet extremely pernicious, and proved 
a source of numberless evils to the Christian church* 
The Platonists and Pythagoreans held it as a maxim, 
that it was not only lawful, but even praise- worthy, 
tft. deceive, and even to use the expedient of a lie, in' 
order to advance the cause of truth and piety. The 
Jjewjs, who lived in Egypt, had learned and received 
th& raa^ira from them, l>efore the coming of Christ, * 
a* appfears incontestably from a multitude of ancient 
rwcdrds; and the Christians were infected from hotfT 
there sources with the same pernicious error, as 
appears from the number of books attributed falsely 
to great and venerable names, from the Sibylline 
verses, and several supposititious productions which 
were spread abroad in this and the following century 

■ • 

1 Voyages en Perse, par Jeaa.Ciwdin* torn. iy # 
VOL. I. N 
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assr. 11. It does not indeed seem probable, that all these pim$ 
~ - *"~ frauds were chargeable upon the professor* of nwrf 
Christianity, upon those who entertained just and 
rational sentiments of the religion of Jesus* The 
greatest part of these fictitious writings undoubtedly 
flowed from the fertile invention of the Gnostic sects, 
though it cannot be affirmed that even true Christians 
were entirely innocent and irreproachable in this 
respect, 
or the r.ve* XVI. As the boundaries of the church \rert en* 

who entered into it received a proportional increase, 

as appears fVom, the many complaints and censures 

that We find in the writers of this century- Sevtivi 

methods were practised to stem the torrent of iniquity* 

Exccmmu- Excommunication was peculiarly employed to jmiaal 

umtiM. or punish the most heinous and enormous crimes; 

and the crimes, deemed such, were murder, idolatry, 

and adultery, which terms, however, we must hen 

Understand in their more full and extensive sense. 

In some places, the commission of any of these siM 

irrevocably cut off the criminals from all hopes ef 

restoration to the privileges of church-communion : 

in others, after a long, laborious, and painftil course 

of probation and discipline, they were readmitted 

into the bosom of the church k . 

Penitential XVII. It is here to be attentively observed, that 

^SS^tm tho form, used in the exclusion of heinous offenders 

Among mc ' # 

chriftiMMi from the society of Christians, was, at first, extremely 
pmp!»ii^ ** m pfe' A small number of plain, yet judicious rides, 
*ccor<f.n K to made up the whole of this solemn institution, whicfe, 
Heatta M however, was imperceptibly altered, enlarged by aa 
mysteries, addition of a vast multitude of rites, and ne w-naodkM 
according to the discipline used in the Heathen mys* 

k By this distinction, we may easily reconcile the flH fc f p* 
opinions of the learned concerning the effects of rrtfump 
cation, See Morbus, $e DiscipJina Ptenkeiat. lh>» U. «pp, sj* 
p. 67. — Sirmond, Historia Poenitentiae publicee, cap. i.— 
Joseph. Augustin. Orsk Divert, de Criminum captation) par 
tria prior* Stecultf Atwohxtione, p»Wtshed at MiZas, in 17S0L 
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teries 1 . Those who have any acquaintance with the «nt. n. 
singular reasons that obliged the Christians Of those 
ancient times to be careful in restraining the progress 
of vice, will readily grant, that it was incumbent 
upon the rulers of the church to perfect their disci- 
pline, and to render the restraints upon iniquity more 
severe* They will justify the rulers of the primitive 
church in their refusing to restore excommunicated 
members to their forfeited privileges, before they had 
given incontestable marks of the sincerity of their 
repentance. Yet it remains to be examined, whether 
it wa$ expedient to borrow from the enemies of the 
truth the rules of this salutary discipline, and thus 
to sanctify, in some measure, a part of the Heathen 
superstition. But, however delicate such a question 
nay be, when determined with a view to all the 
indfect or immediate consequences of the matter in 
debate, the equitable and candid judge will consider 
principally the good intentions of those from whom 
these ceremonies and institutions proceeded, and will 
overlook the rest from a charitable condescension and 
indulgence to human weakness. 



CHAPTER IV- 

Of the Ceremonies used in the Church during this Century. 

I. There is no institution so pure and excellent ceremonta 
which the corruption and folly of man will not in multi P Ued - 
time alter for the worse, and load with additions 
ftWlgnffr its nature and original design. Such, in a 
particular manner, was the fate of Christianity. In 
this cetitury, many unnecessary rites and ceremonies 
were added to the Christian worship, the introduction 
of which was extremely offensive to wise and good 
metf m . These changes, while they destroyed the 

. f See Fabricius, Bibiiograph. Antiquar. p. 397, and Morinus, 
de Paraitentift, lib. i. cap. xv. &c. 

» Tertntthm, Lib. tfe tVeationc, p. 192, op. 

N 2 
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vent ii. beautiful simplicity of the Gospel* were . naturally 
pleasing 1 to the gross multitude, who are .more 
delighted with the pomp and splendor of' external 
institutions, than with the native charm* of rational 
and solid piety, and who generally give little atten- 
tion to any objects but those which strike tbeir out- 
ward senses n . But other reasons may be, added to 
this, which, though they suppose no bad intention, 
yet manifest a considerable degree of precipitation and 
imprudence. .:.,... 

Fint reuoo II. And here we may observe, in the first {dace* 
^j^j^^that there is a high degree of probability in the. 
ceremonies, notion of those who think, that the bishops Augmented 
t?en?.Sr the number of religious rites in the Christian worship, 
the bonien by way of accommodation to the infirmities and pier 
church, judices, both of Jews and heathens, in ordec Jtp fack 
litate their conversion to Christianity. Both Jews 
and heathens were accustomed to a great variety of 
pompous and magnificent ceremonies in their reli- 
gious service. And as they deemed those rites an 
essential part of religion, it was natural that thqr 
should behold with indifference, and even witlj coo- 
tempt, the simplicity of tlie Christian worship, which 
was destitute of those idle ceremonies that rendered 
their service so specious and striking. To remove 
then, in some measure, this prejudice against Christ- 
ianity, the bishops thought it necessary to increase 
the number of ceremonies, and thus to render 



(£)" n It is not improper to remark here, that this attachment 
of the vulgar to the pomp of ceremonies, is a circumstance thai 
has always been favorable to the ambitious views of the Romish 
clergy, since the pomp of religion naturally casts a part of its 
glory and magnificence upon its ministers, and thereby gives 
them, imperceptibly, a vast ascendency over the minds of the 
people. The late lord Bolingbroke, being present at the elew 
tion of the host in the cathedral at Paris, expressed, to a noble- 
man who stood near him, his . surprise that the king of France 
should commit the performance of such an august and vtrikng 
ceremony to any subject. How far ambition, may,- in this and 
the succeeding ages, have contributed to the accumulation of 
gaudy ceremonies, is a question not easily determined* - t 
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the public wdrship more striking to the outward cent. u. 

fcitthwnne O ••.."■ . • 

PCTTWJo • 

HI. This addition of external rites was also de- second 
signed to remove the opprobrious calumnies which x £££' ( £° 
the Jewish and pagan priests cast upon the Christians lumnie* and 
ori bccount of the simplicity of their worship, consi- reproac *' 
deriiig them as little better than .atheists, because 
they had no temples, altars, victims, priests, nor any 
mark of that external pomp in which the vulgar are 
so prone to place the essence of religion. The rulers 
ef the church adopted, therefore, certain external 
ceremonies, that thus they might captivate the senses 
of the vulgar, and be able to refute the reproaches of 
their adversaries, fl^* This, it must be confessed, 
was a very auk ward, and indeed, a very pernicious 
stratagem; it was obscuring the native lustre of the 
Gd&ftel, in order to extend its influence, and making 
it lose, in point of real excellence, what it gained in 
point of popular esteem. Some accommodations to 
the infirmities of mankind, some prudent instances 
of condescension to their invincible prejudices, are 
necessary in ecclesiastical, as well as in civil institu- 

° A remarkable passage in the life of Gregory, sumamed 
Thaumaturgus, i. e. the wonder-worker, will illustrate this point 
in the clearest manner. The passage is as follows: " Cum 
" animadvertisset (Gregorius) quod ob corporeas delectationes 
*' et voluptates simplex et imperitum vulgus in simulacrorum 
" cuHus errore permaneret — permisit eis, ut in memoriam et 
*' recordatiohem sanctorum martyr urn sese oblectarent, et in 
" lgetitiam effunderentur, quod successu temporis aliquando 
** futurum esset, ut sua sponte ad honestiorem et accuratiorem 
44 vitse rationem transirent." i. e. " When Gregory perceived 
44 that the ignorant multitude persisted in their idolatry, or* 
"-adcourit ofthe pleasures and sensual gratifications which they 
M enjoyed at the Pagan festivals, he granted them a permission 
" to indulge themselves in the like pleasures, in celebrating the 
" memory of the holy martyrs, hoping that, in process of time* 
"they would return, of their own accord, to a more virtuous 
•• and regulaV Course of life." There is no sort of doubt, that* 
by this permission, Gregory allowed the Christians to dance, 
sport, and feast at the tombs pf the martyrsji upon their respec- 
tive festivals; aVid ' i6 do every thing which the Pagans were 
acciustbmed tb J do in their temples, during the feasts celebrated 
in honor of their gods. 
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cot. ii. tions; but they must be of such a nature, as not to 
inspire ideas, or encourage prejudices, incompatible 
with just sentiments of the great object of religious 
worship, and of the fundamental truths which <3od 
has imparted by reason and revelation to the human 
race. How far this rule has been disregarded «ad 
violated, will appear too plainly in the progress of 
this history. 
Third rea- IV. A third cause of the multiplication of oefe* 
abm™ monies in the Christian church, may be deduced 
Jewish rites, from the abuse of certain titles that distinguished 
the sacerdotal orders among the Jews. Every ooe 
knows, that many terms used in the New Testament 
to express the different parts of the Christian .doctrine 
and worship, are borrowed from the Jewish law, or 
bear a certain analogy to the forms and ceremonies 
instituted by Moses. The Christian doctors not only 
imitated this analogical manner of speaking, but even 
extended it farther than the apostles had done ; and 
though in this there was nothing that deserved 
reproach, yet the consequences of this method of 
speaking became, through abuse, detrimental to the 
purity of the Gospel ; for, in process of time, many 
asserted, (whether through ignorance or artifice is 
not easy to determine,) that these forms of speech 
were not figurative, but highly proper, and exactly 
suitable to the nature of the things they were designed 
to express. The bishops, by an innocent allusion to 
the Jewish manner of speaking, had been called chief 
priests ; the elders, or presbyters, had received the 
title of priests, and the deacons that of Levites. But, 
in a little time, these titles were abused by an aspi- 
ring clergy, who thought proper to claim the same 
rank and station, the same rights and privileges that 
were conferred with those titles upon the ministers 
of religion under the Mosaic dispensation. Hence 
the rise of tithes, first fruits* splendid garments, and 
many other circumstances of external grandeur, by 
which ecclesiastics were eminently distinguished. In 
like manner the comparison of the Christian oblations 
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with the Jewkh victims and wrifiqft*» produced a «%r. n. 
pn)titude of unneopmrr rites* and was the occasiou ""•"" 
|f introducing that enuMOus notion of the eucharist, 
which represents it as a real sacrifice, and not inert 1 !/ 
a* ft oorameiBOiatioo of the great offering, that won 
opce made upon the crass for the sins of mortals. 

V. The profound respect that was paid to the k«imiii 
Qreek and Roman mysteries, and the extraordinary \2Z\',,»!" 
ftactity that was attributed to them, were additional ')»» m«hsmi 
^roumstances that induced the Christians to give m i 9Mm '- 
their religion a mystic air, in order to put it upon 

CO equal footing, in point of dignity, with that of 
the Pagans. For this purpose, they gave the name 
of mysteries to the institutions of the (Joa|kI, and 
decorated particularly the holy sacrament with Unit 
solemn tide. They used in that sacred institution* 
as also in that of baptism, several of the term* 
employed in the Heathen mysteries, and \MHtm\n\ 
so far, at length, as even to adopt some of tin; ^'m» 
monies of which those renowned mysteries n;n«i*fi*<l r 
This imitation began in the eastern proviri'.eft; but, 
after the time of Adrian, who first iritrodu<<'d \\» 
mysteries among the Latins'', it was followed by 
the Christians who dwelt in the western purls of <Im< 
empire* A great part, therefore, of the seivhn ol 
the church, in this century, hud a certain nil oi th< 
Heathen mysteries, and resembled them < outfit uiMy 
in many particulars. 

VI. It may be farther obnerved, that tho urtum tun.* #.. 

of teaching their religions doctrine* by imii^ ?, jm Moo*, //;,.'„; ',"'' 

signs, and other sensible reprwrtuUtliou*, whiihpji ■» t^. 

vailed among the Egyptian*, and, indued, hi afmo*l "\ "„' ,,,„ 
all the eastern nations, wa* another mm*' ol I la: 
increase of external rites in the rhunh, \* fhun 
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.' p See, for many examples of Lhi«, hum: {;*ftjwJ#<#H, I'/*m»HmI. 
xvi. in Annal.Cardin, Barimii, p. 'AWi,vdit»(iMWv Utfii 'I ulim* 
Insign. itlneris Italic!, not. y. l£l, J'/'5,— <-tf|fjMjjL'jif*'is ih/|'-» \*t 
hk French translation of Julian'* Vtam* % p. |!M.- i JwU*m nn 
Liturgies. 
* Spartion, Vit. Hadriani, c. xiii. 
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were many persons of narrow rapacities, mho*e com** 
prehension scarcely extended beyond sensible object*, 
the Christian doctors thought it advisable to 'instruct 
such in the essential truths of the Gospel, by placing 
these truths, as it were, before their eyes, under sea* 
sible images. Thus they administered milk and honey, 
the ordinary food of infants, to such as were newly 
received into the church, shewing them by this sign, 
that by their baptism they were born again, and 
were bound to manifest the simplicity and innocence 
of infants in their lives and conversation* Certain 
military forms were borrowed to express the new and 
solemn engagements, by which Christians: attached 
themselves to Christ as their leader and. their chief; 
and the ancient ceremony of manumission wad used 
to signify the liberty of which they were made par- 
takers, in consequence of their redemption front the 
guilt and dominion of sin, and their deliverance from 
the power of the prince of darkness r . ■ • ■ 

Sxthrea.cn, VII. If it be considered, in the first place, thai 
^j^J^the Christians who composed the church, were Jews 
jews and and Heathens, accustomed, from their birth, to various 
Gentiles, insignificant ceremonies and superstitious rites,-— and 
if it be also considered, that such a long course of 
custom and of education forms prejudices that are 
extremely obstinate and difficult to be conquered*- 
it will then appear, that nothing less than a conti- 
nued miracle could have totally prevented the entrance 
of all superstitious mixtures into the Christian worship. 
A single example will tend to the illustration of this 
matter. Before the coming of Christ, all the eastern 
nations performed divine worship with their faces 
turned to that part of the heavens where the sun 
displays his rising beams. This custom was founded 
upon a general opinion, that God, whose essence they 
looked upon to be light, and whom they considered 
as being circumscribed within certain limits, dwelt 
in that part of the firmament, from which he sends 

r See Edm. Merillii Observat. lib. iii. cap. UU . 
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forth the sun, the bright- image of his benignity and cwt. «. 
glory i Thfe^ Christian converts, indeed, rejected this ""^"~ 
gross error ; ■ but they retained the ancient and uni- 
versal custonv of worshiping toward the east, which 
sprang from it. Nor is that custom abolished even 
in our times; but still prevails in a great number of 
Christian churches. From the same source arose 
various rites among the Jews, which many Christians; 
especially those who live in the eastern countries* 
observe religiously at this very day 8 . 

VIII. We shall take no more than a brief view of or tr>« 
these rites and ceremonies, since a particular consi* '22J? 1 
deration of them would lead us into endless discus- 
sions* and open a field too vast to be comprehended 
in such a compendious history as we here give of 
the' Christian church. The first Christians assembled 
for the purposes of divine worship, in private houses, 
in eaves, and in vaults, where the dead were 
buried. Their meetings were on the first day of the 
week ; and, in some {daces, they assembled also on 
the seventh, which was celebrated by the Jews. 
Many also observed the fourth day of the week, on 
which Christ was betrayed; and the sixth, which 
was the day of his crucifixion. The hour of the 
day appointed for holding these religious assemblies, 
varied according to the different times and circum- 
stances of the church ; but it was generally in the 
evening after sun-set, or in the morning before the 
dawn. During these sacred meetings, prayers were 
repeated * ; the holy scriptures were publicly read ; 
short discourses, upon the duties of Christians, were 
addressed to the people ; hymns were sung ; and a 
portion of the oblations, presented by the faithful, 
was employed in the celebration of the Lord's Supper 
and the feast of charity. 

* See Spencer de Legibus ritualibus Hebrworum, Prokgom. 

\ There is an excellent account giren of these prayers, and 
of the Christian worship in general, in Tertullian's Apology, 
chap, xxxix, which is one of the most noble productions of 
ancient timet. 
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cpcT.u. ; IX. The Christians of this centaury celebrated 
Pi^to^ anniversary festivals in commemoration of the death 
about tbe and resurrection of Christ, and of the effusion of the 
Loping Holy Ghost upon the apostles. The day whieh 
Baiter, or wa g observed as the anniversary of Christ's death 
tbe^paschid wa ^ ^1^ the paschal day, or passover, because it 
was looked upon to be the same with that cm which 
the Jews celebrated the feast of that name. In the 
manner, however, of observing this solemn day, the 
Christians of Asia Minor differed much from the jnest» 
ahd in a more especial manner from those of. Rome. 
They both, indeed, fasted during the great wttk (10 
that was called in which Christ died), add afterwarda 
celebrated, like the Jews, a sacred feast, at which 
they distributed a paschal lamb in memory of the 
holy supper. But the Asiatic Christians kept this 
feast on the fourteenth day of the first Jewish month, 
when the Jews celebrated their passover, and, three 
days after, commemorated the resurrection of the 
triumphant Redeemer. They affirmed, that they 
had derived this custom from the apostles John and 
Philip; and pleaded, moreover, in its behalf, the 
example of Christ himself, who held his paschal feast 
on the day of the Jewish passover* The western 
churches observed a different method : they celebrated 
their paschal feast on the night that preceded the 
anniversary of Christ's resurrection, and thus con* 
nected the commemoration of his crucifixion with 
that of his victory over death and the grave. . Nor 
did they differ thus from the Asiatics, without plead- 
ing also apostolic authority for what they did ; for 
they alleged that of St. Peter and St. Paul, as a 
justification of their conduct in this matter. 
The occasion X. The Asiatic rule for keeping the paschal feast, 
oftbem, and was attended with two great inconveniences, to 
gre«s. pr0 " which the Christians at Alexandria and Rome, and 
all the western churches, refused to submit ; for, in 
the first place, as the Asiatics celebrated their festival 
on the same day that Christ is said to have eaten thtf 
paschal lamb with his disciples, this occasioned an 
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inevitable interruption in the fast of the grill wi4 9 .*?»< »v 
Which the other churches looked upon as almost -* 
criminal, at least as highly indecent. Nor was this 
the only inconvenience arising from this rule : for, aq 
they celebrated the memory of Christ's resurrection, 
precisely on the third day after their paschal supper, 
it happened for the most part, that this great festival 
(which afterwards was called by the Latins pascha, 
?nd to which we give the name of Easter) was 
holden on other days of the week than the first. This 
circumstance was extremely displeasing to the greatest 
part of the Christians, who thought it unlawful to 
eelebmte the resurrection of our Lord on any day 
but Sunday, as that was the day on which this 
glorious event happened. Hence arose sharp and 
vehement contentions between the Asiatic and western 
Christians. About the middle of this century, during, 
the reign of Antoninus Pius, the venerable Poly carp 
went to Rome to confer with Anicet, bishop of that 
$ee, upon this matter, with a view to terminate the 
warm disputes which it had occasioned. But this 
conference, though conducted with great decency and 
moderation, was without effect. Poly carp and Anicet 
only agreed in this, that the bonds of charity were 
not to be broken on account of this controversy:; but 
they respectively continued, at the same time, in 
their former sentiments ; nor could the Asiatics be 
engaged by any arguments to alter the rule which 
they pretended to have received by tradition from 
St. John u . 

XL Toward the conclusion of this century, Victor, Tiiey piwa 
bishop of Rome, endeavoured to force the Asiatic KJ^SmL 
Christians, by the pretended authority of his laws Asiatic, and 
and decrees, to follow the rule which was observed by Roman * 
the western churches in this point. Accordingly, 
after having taken the advice of some foreign bishops, 
lie wrote an imperious letter to the Asiatic prelates, 
commanding them to imitate the example of the 

u Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib, iv, v. 
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western Christians with respect to the time of cele- 
brating the festival of Easter. The Asiatics answered 
this lordly requisition by the pen of Polycratea, bishop 
of Ephesus, who declared in their name, with great 
spirit and resolution, that they would by no menus 
depart, in this matter, from the custom handed dowa 
to them by their ancestors. Upon this the thunder 
of excommunication began to roar. Victor, exaspe- 
rated by this resolute answer of the Asiatic bishops 
broke communion with them, pronounced them 
unworthy of the name of his brethren, and excluded 
them from all fellowship with the church of Rome. 
This exeommunication, indeed, extended no farther; 
nor could it cut off the Asiatic bishops from commu- 
nion with the other churches, whose bishops were far 
from approving the conduct of Victor w . The progress 
of this violent dissension was stopped by the wise and 
moderate remonstrances, which Irenaeus, bishop of 
Lyons, addressed to the Roman prelate on this occa- 
sion, in which he shewed him the imprudence and 
injustice of the step he had taken, and also by the 
long letter which the Asiatic Christians wrote in their 
own justification. In consequence therefore of this 
cessation of arms, the combatants retained each their 
own customs, until the fourth century, < when the 
council of Nice abolished that of the Asiatics, and 
rendered the time of the celebration of Easter the 
same through all the Christian churches x . 

• .■..-. . . . ■ * . i . 

■? This whole affair furnishes a striking argument, among the 
multitude that may be drawn from ecclesiastical history, against 
the supremacy and universal authority of the bishop of Rome. 

'"#§" * Dr. Mosheim, in a note, refers us for a more copi605 
account of this controversy to his Commentar. de rebus ChristU 
anorum ante Constafitinum M. He had said in that wqrk* that 
Faydit had perceived the error of the common opinion* concern* 
ing the disputes which arose in the church about the time of 
keeping Easter. ' But here he retracts this encomium; arid, after 
a second reading of Faydit's book, finds himself obliged to de* 
clare, that this -writer has entirely missed the true state of the 
question. Seethe account of this controversy, given by the 
learned Heuman, in one of the treatise's of his Sylloge, or col- 
lection of small pieces. 
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- >Xlh • Ifi^ibese^ tinier, the sacrameat of . the Lctefrt c«wt. tv 
Supper was celebrated^ for the.most part, on Su^y^^T^ - ^ 
and the ceretiKmras 'observed upon that occasion ftrerebratkm «r 
sneb^s follow*. Of the bread and wine, which wiere^J^ 4 '* 
presented among the other oblations of the faithful,* 
part was separated from, the rest, and consecrated by 
the prayers of the bishop. The wine was mixed 
with water* and the bread was divided into several 
portions. A part of the consecrated bread and wine 
was carried -to ; the sick or absent, members of the 
church* as: a testimony of fraternal love, sent to them 
by the whole • society y . It appears by many and 
undoubted testimonies, that this holy rite was looked 
upon, as essential to salvation ; and, when this is duly 
considered, we shall be less disposed to censure, as 
erroneous, the opinion of those who have affirmed, 
that the Lord's Supper was administered to infants 
during this century 2 . The feasts of charity, that 
followed the celebration of the Lord's Supper, have 
been already mentioned. 

XIIL .The sacrament of baptism was administered Baptism, 
publicly twice every year, at the festivals of Easter 
and Pentecost or Whitsuntide % either by the bishop* 
or* in consequence of his authorisation and appoint* 
ment, by the presbyters. The persons that .were- to 
be baptized, after they had repeated the Creed, 
confessed . and renounced their sins, and particularly 
the devil and his pompous allurements, were immersed 
under water, and received into Christ's kingdom by 
a solemn invocation x>f Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
according to the express command of our Blessed 
Lord. ' After baptism, they received the sign of the 
cross, were anointed, and, by prayers and imposition 
of hands, were solemnly recommended to the mercy 

. y Heoricus Rixoerus, de Ritibus veterum Christianorum circa 
Eucharjstiara. 

* See Jo. Frid. Mayer, Diss, de Eucharittia Infantum ; ai 
also Zornius, His tor. Eucharist. Infantum. 

» See Wall's History of Infant Baptism, and Vicecomes 4* 
Ritibus Baptism!. . , 
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. in of God, and dedicated to his service ; in consequence 
of which they received milk and honey, which coo^ 
eluded the ceremony h . The reasons of this particular 
ritual coincide with what we have said in general 
concerning the origin and causes of the multiplied 
ceremonies that crept from time to time into the 
church. 

Adult persons were prepared for baptism by 
abstinence, prayer, and other pious exercises. It 
was to answer for them that sponsors, or godfathers* 
were first instituted, though they were afterwards 
admitted also in the baptism of infants c . 



CHAPTER V. 



Concerning the Heresies and Divisions that troubled the' Chunk 

during this Century. 

pmuuAom I. Among the many sects which divided . the 
l^ch oc- Christian church during this century, it is natural to 
mooed by mention, in the first place, that which an attachment 
the jew». to t jj e flj^gk j aw separated from the rest of their 

Christian brethren. The first rise of this sect is 
placed under the reign of Adrian ; for, when this 
emperor had, at length, razed Jerusalem, entirely 
destroyed even its very foundations, and enacted 
laws of the severest kind against the whole body of 
the Jewish people, the greatest part of the Christians, 
who lived in Palestine, to prevent their being con- 
founded with the Jews, abandoned entirely the 

. b See Tertullian on Baptism. 

e See Ger. a Maestricht, de Susceptoribus Infantiura ex 
Baptismo ; though he is of a different opinion in this matter, and 
thinks that sponsors were not used in the baptism of adult per- 
sons. See also Wall's History of Infant Baptism. $y> See 
moreover, upon this subject, Isaaci Jundt, Arg. de Susceptorum 
Baptismalium Origine Commentatio, published in 1755, of whiek 
*n account may be seen in tlte Bibliothv des Sciences- et des 
Beaux Arts, torn. vi. 
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Mosaic rites, and chose a bishop named Mark/ a ctbr.tt.' 
foreigner by nation, and consequently an alien from i ^ tSii 
the commonwealth of Israel. This step was highly 1 
shocking to those, whose attachment to the Mosaic 
rites was violent and invincible ; and such was the 
ease of many. These, therefore, separated them-' 
selves from the brethren, and founded in Peraea, a 
country of Palestine, and in the neighbouring parts, 
particular assemblies, in which the law of Moses 
maintained its primitive dignity, authority* and 
lustre d . 

If. This body of judaizing Christians, which set origin of th© 
Christ and Moses upon an equal footing, in point of^J^b?^* 
authority, afterwards divided itself into two sects, oni te8. 
extremely different both in their rites and in their 
opinions, and distinguished by the names of Nazarenes 
and Ebionites. The former are not placed by the 
ancient Christians in the heretical register c ; but the 
latter were considered as a sect, whose tenets were 
destructive of the fundamental principles of the 
Christian religion. These sects made use of a gospel, 
or history of Christ, different from that which is 
received among us, and concerning which there have 
been many disputes among the learned f . The terrti 
Nazarene was not originally the name of a sect, 
in that which distinguished the disciples of Jesus 
but general ; and, as those whom the Greeks caMed 

d See Sulpitius Severus, Hist. Sacr. lib. ii. cap. xxxi. 

* Epiphanius was the first writer who placed the Nasareneefft 
the fet of heretics. He wrote in the fourth century, but is Tf?jj 
far from being remarkable, either for his fidelity or judgement. 

(Kj* f This gospel, which was called indiscriminately the gospel 
of the Nazarenes, or Hebrews, is certainly the same with the 
gospel of the Ebionites, and that of the twelve apostles, anctii 
probably that which St. Paul refers to, Galatians, ch. t. verVr*. 
Dr. Mosheim refers his readers, for an account of this go&pe)} 
to Fabrickis, in his Codex Apocryph. Nor. Test. teni. i. p. 3$5 9 
and to a work of his own, entitled Vindiciae cofttrfc Tofawdi 
NazarenunK The reader will, however, fiad a still more accu- 
rate and satisfactory account of this gospel, in the first volume rf 
thtf learned and jadieious Mr. Jones* ineompstrable Method of 
»ett)kjg the CaiMmical Authority of the New Tertwift^lt. -•'- 
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csnt. ii. Christians, received the name of Nazarenes among 
the Jews, the latter name was not considered as a 
mark of ignominy or contempt. Those, indeed, 
who, after their separation from their brethren, 
retained the title of Nazarenes, differed much from 
the true disciples of Christ, to whom that name had 
been originally given : " they held, that Christ was 
born of a virgin, and was also in a certain manner 
united to the divine nature ; they refused to 
abandon the ceremonies prescribed by the law of 
" Moses, but were far from attempting to impose the 
" observance of these ceremonies upon the Gentile 
" Christians ; and they rejected all those additions 
" which had been made to the Mosaic institutions, 
" by the Pharisees and the doctors of the law g ; w 
and hence we may easily see the reason why the 
greatest part of the Christians treated the Nazarenes 
with a more than ordinary degree of gentleness and 
forbearance. 
KMooitM, III. It is doubtful whether the Ebionites derived 
^irtfa'" 1 their name from one of their principal doctors, or 
from their poverty h . One thing, however, is certain, 
that their sentiments and doctrines were much more 
pernicious than those of the Nazarenes ' ; for, though 
they l>elieved the celestial mission of Christ, and his 
participation of a divine nature, yet they regarded 
him as a man born of Joseph and Mary, according to 
the ordinary course of nature. They also asserted, 
that the ceremonial law, instituted by Moses, was 
not only obligatory upon the Jews, but upon all 
others, and that the observance of it was essential 

i See Mich, le Quien, Adnot. ad Damascenum, torn, i. as also 
a dissertation of the same author, de Nazarenis et eorum Fide, 
which is the seventh of those that he has subjoined to his edition 
of the works of Damascenus. 

b See Fabric, ad Philostr. de Heeresibus ; and Ittigius, de 
Haeresibus iEvi Apostolici. 

J\ST * The learned Mr. Jones looked upon these two sects as 
bring very little from one another. He attributes to them 
both much the same doctrines, and alleges, that the Ebionites 
had only, made some small additions to the old Nazarenc system. 
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to salvation; and as St. Paul had very different cekt.ii. 
sentiments from them, concerning the obligation of ~"*~ 
the ceremonial law, and had opposed the observance 
of it in the warmest manner, so, in consequence, 
they held this apostle in abhorrence, and treated his 
writings with the utmost disrespect. Nor were they 
only attached to the rites instituted by Moses : they 
went still farther; and received, with an equal degree 
of venfei*ation, the superstitions of their ancestors, and 
the ceremonies and traditions which the Pharisees 
presumptuously added to the law k . 

IV. These obscure and unfrequented heretical Secu Oat 
assemblies were very little detrimental to the Chris'. J^ilSSi 
tian cause, which suffered much more from those philosophy. 
sects, whQse leaders explained the doctrines of Chris* 
tianity in a manner conformable to the dictates of 
the oriental philosophy concerning the origin of evil. 
The oriental" doctors, who, before this century, had 
Kved in the greatest obscurity, came forth from their 
retreat under the reign of Adrian \ exposed them- 
selves to public view, and collected, in various 
.provinces, assemblies, whose numbers were very 
considerable. The ancient records mention a great 
number of these demi-christian sects, many of which 
are no farther known than by their distinguishing 
names; which perhaps, is the only circumstance in 
which they differ from each other. One division, 
however, of these oriental Christians, may be men- 
tioned as real and important, since the two branches 
It produced were considerably superior to the rest in 
reputation, and made more noise in the world than 

the other multiplied subdivisions of this pernicious 

• • . > ~, * 

si-?. ' --•■-' - „....«'. .... ....... 

I • ^ 

k .Ireiifljui*' JfihJ X. contra Ha?res. cap. xxvi* p. tG5, edit* 
Massueti. fcpiphamus gives a large account of the, JSftionj^ej^ 
'H^rejj. xxx. . Jput he deserves little credit, qlnce fce eoi^ess^s, 
> (fcctr£l;'p. , i2T» and sect. 4i p. 141,) tfjaj, he had confounded; 
the Sanipmans and Ekesaitea with xb% Ebi«M(e$, ^nd ajee 
acknowleges, that the first Ebipnites were strangers to the errors 

Cypnani epist. Ixxv. 

VOL. I. O 
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cbnt. ii. sect. Of this famous division, one branch which 
■"^"" arose in Asia, preserved the oriental doctrine con- 
cerning the origin of the world, unmixed with other 
sentiments and opinions; while the other, which was 
formed in Egypt, made a motley mixture of this 
philosophy with the tenets and prodigies adopted in 
the religious system of that superstitious country. 
The doctrine of the former surpassed in simplicity 
and perspicuity that of the latter, which consisted 
of a vast variety of parts, so artfully combined, > that 
the explication of them became exceedingly difficult 

Efoiafidhit V. Among the doctors of the Asiatic branch, the 

foUow*. first place is due to Elxai, who, during the reign 
of Trajan, is said to have formed the sect of the 
Elcesaites. This heretic, though a Jew, attached 
to the worship of one God, and full of veneration 
for Moses, corrupted the religion of his ancestors, 
by blending with it a multitude of fictions drawn 
from the oriental philosophy. Pretending also, after 
the example of the Essenes, to give a rational expli- 
cation of the law of Moses, he reduced it to a mere 
allegory. It is, at the same time, proper to observe, 
that some have doubted, whether the Elcesaites are 
to be reckoned among the Christian or the Jewish 
-sects; and Epiphanius, who was acquainted with a 
certain production of Elxai, expresses his Uncertainty 
in this matter. Elxai, indeed, in that book, mentions 
Christ with the highest encomiums, without, how- 
ever, adding any circumstance from which it might 
be concluded with certainty, that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the Christ of whom he spoke m * 

satumiiius ; VI. If, then, Elxai be improperly placed among 

TOwtfan- *^ e l eac * ers °f 'h e sect now under consideration, wc 

eta. may place at its head Saturninus of Antioch, who is 

one of the first Gnostic chiefs mentioned in history. 

He held the doctrine of two principles, from which 

proceeded all things; one a wise and benevolent 

m Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. vL cap. xxxtiiL— EpiphanH*, 
Hares, xix* sect - ill. Theodoretus, Fabul. Haeret. lib. B. 

cap. vn. . •* ' * 
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deity; and the other, a principle essentially evil, cent. h. 
which he supposed to be under the superintendence 
ofra certain intelligence of a malignant nature. 
*f*The world and its first inhabitants were (according 
^fto the system of this raving philosopher) created 
hby* seven angels, who presided 9ver the seven 
planets. This work was carried on without the 
inowlege of the benevolent deity, and in oppo- 
sition to the will of the material principle. The 
** former, however, beheld it with approbation, and 
?'? honored it with several marks of his beneficence 
*' He endowed with rational souls the beings who 
^inhabited this new system, to whom their creators 
^f had imparted nothing more than the mere animal 

* life'; and, having divided the world into seven parts, 

* he distributed them among the seven angelic 
^architects, one of whom was the god of the Jews, 

* and reserved to himself the supreme empire over 
•fall. To these creatures, whom the benevolent 
'^principle had endowed with reasonable souls, and 

with dispositions that led to goodness and virtue, 
the evil being, to maintain his empire, added 
^another kind, whom he formed of a wicked and 
ff malignant character ; and hence arose the difference 

* observable among men. When the creators of the 

* world fell from their allegiance to the Supreme 

* Deity, God sent from heaven, into our globe, a 
^restorer of order, whose name was Christ. This 
^divine conqueror came clothed with a corporeal 
*? appearance, but not with a real body ; he came to 
** destroy the empire of the material principle, and 
*f'i:o point- out to virtuous souls the way by which 
4 <v tbey must return to God. This way is beset with 
*' difficulties and sufferings, since those souls, who 
"propose returning to the Supreme Being after the 

* dissolution of this mortal body, must abstain from 
"•wine, flesh, wedlock, and, in short, from every 
" thing that tends to sensual gratification, or even 
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r KA^bment." Satqrninus taught these 
extravagant aoctrines in Syria, but principally at 
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cent. ii. Antioch, and drew after him many disciples by the 
~~^~ pompous appearance of an extraordinary virtue n - 
cento. VII. Cerdo the Syrian, and Marcion, son to the 

Marcion. bishop of Pontus, l>elong to the Asiatic sect, though 
they began to establish their doctrine at Rome, and; 
having giving a turn somewhat different to the 
oriental superstition, may themselves be considered 
as the heads of a now sect, which bears* their names. 
Amidst the obscurity and doubts that render so- 
uncertain the history of these two men, the following 
fact is incontestable, viz. That Cerdo had been 
spreading his doctrine at Rome before the arriralof. 
Marcion there ; and that the latter having, through 
his own misconduct, forfeited a place to which he 
aspired in the church of Rome, attached himself 
through resentment to the impostor Cerdo, and propa- 
gated his impious doctrines with an astonishing 
success throughout the world. " After the example 
" of the oriental doctors, they held the existence of 
* two principles, the one perfectly good, and th* 
other perfectly evil. Between these, they imagined 
an intermediate kind of deity, neither perfectly 
" good nor perfectly evil> but of a mixed nature (so 
Marcion expresses it), and so far just and powerful, 
as to administer rewards and inflict punishments. 
u This middle deity is the creator of this inferior 
" world, and the God and legislator of the Jewish 
" nation ; he wages perpetual war with the evil 
" principle ; and one and the other aspire to the place 
" of the Supreme Being, and ambitiously attempt to 
'• reduce under their authority all the inhabitants of 
•• the world. The Jews are the subjects of that 
" powerful genius, who formed this globe; the other 
" nations, who worship a variety of gods, are under 
4< the empire of the evil principle. Both these con- 
" flicting powers exercise oppressions upon rational 

n Irenssus, lib. i. c. xxiv. — Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib, \v. cag. 
vii. — Theodoret. Fabul, Hceret. lib. i. cap. ii.— EpiphaW. Hettes. 
xxxiji, • 
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" and immortal souls, and keep them in a tedious and cent, u. 

u miserable captivity. Therefore the Supreme God, in ~^~ 

f * order to terminate this war, and to deliver from 

*f their bondage those souls whose origin is celestial 

** and difrine, sent to the Jews a being most like to 

** himself, even his Son Jpsus Christ, clothed with a 

*' certain shadowy resemblance of a body, that thus 

" he might be visible to mortal eyes. The commission 

*' of this celestial messenger was to destroy the 

u empire both of the evil principle, and of the author 

* of this world, and to bring back wandering souls to 
f * God. On this account, he was attacked with 
w inexpressible violence and fury by the prince of 
" darkness, and by the god of the Jews, but without 
M effect, since, having a body only in appearance, he 
u was thereby rendered incapable of suffering. Those 
H who follow the sacred directions of this celestial 
- w conductor, mortify the body by fastings and 
" austerities, call off their minds from the allurements 

* of sense, and, renouncing the precepts of the god 
u of the Jews, and of the prince of darkness, turn 

their eyes toward the Supreme Being, shall, after 
death, ascend to the mansions of felicity and per- 
u fectidn." In consequence of all this, the rule of 
manners which Marcion prescribed to his followers, 
was excessively austere, containing an express pro- 
hibition of wedlock, of the use of wine, flesh, and of 
all the external comforts of life. Notwithstanding 
the rigor of this discipline, great numbers embraced 
-the doctrines of Marcion, of whom Lucan (called also 
Littcian), Severus, Blastes, and principally Apelles, are 
said to have varied, in some things, from the opinions 
of their master, and to have formed new sects °. 

VIII. Bardesanes and Tatian are commonly Bardesanw. 
supposed to have been of the school of Valentine, 
the Egyptian* But this notion is entirely without 

* 

• See Ireneeus, Epiphanius, and particularly Tertullian's Five 
Books against the Marcionites, with his Poem against Marcion, 
And the Dialogue against the Marcionites, which is generally 
tttbtibed to Otigen. See also Tillemont b Memoires, and Beau* 
mtomtiWm&Q&x Manfcheisme, torn. ii. 
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cnrr. ii. foundation, since their doctrine differs in many things 
from that of the Valentinians, approaching nearer 
to that of the oriental philosophy concerning the two 
principles. Bardesanes, a native of Edessa, wife a 
man of a very acute genius, and acquired a shining 
reputation by his writings, which were in gi&t 
number, and valuable for the profound erudition ifcj 
contained. Seduced by the fantastic charms of the 
oriental philosophy, he adopted it with zeal, but, at 
the same time, with certain modifications, that 
rendered his system less extravagant than that of the 
Marcionites, against whom he wrote a very feaitoed 
treatise. The sum of his doctrine is as follow*: 
" There is a Supreme God, pure and benevolent, 
" absolutely free from all evil and imperfection ; and 
" there is also a prince of darkness, the fountain if 
" all evil, disorder and misery. God created the 
" world without any mixture of evil in its comptf- 
" sition ; he gave existence also to its inhabitant*, 
" who came out of his forming hand, pure and 
" incorrupt, endued with subtile ethereal bodies, afcd 
" spirits of a celestial nature. But when, in process 
of time, the prince of darkness had enticed men 
to sin, God permitted them to fall into sluggish 
" and gross bodies, formed of corrupt matter by the 
" evil principle ; he permitted also the depravation 
" and disorder which this malignant being introduced, 
" both into the natural and the moral world, design- 
" ing, by this permission, to punish the degeneracy 
" and rebellion of an apostate race ; and hence 
proceeds the perpetual conflict between reason and 
passion in the mind of man. It was on this 
account, that Jesus descended from the upper 
" regions, clothed, not with a real, but with a celestial 
" and aerial body, and taught mankind to subdue 
" that body of conniption which they carry *bout 
" with them in this mortal life, and, by abstinence, 
fasting and contemplation, to disengage themselves 
from the servitude and dominion of that malignant 
" matter, which chained down the soul tp low and 
" ignoble pursuits. Those, who hear the voice of 
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" this divine instructor, add submit themselves to cent. u. 
a his discipline, shall, after the dissolution of this ~^?"" 
^terrestrial body, mount up to the mansions of 
P felicity, clothed with ethereal vehicles, or celestial 
"readies,*' Such was the doctrine of Bardesanes, who 
afterwards abandoned the chimerical part of this 
system, and returned to a better mind ; though his 
Met subsisted a long time in Syria p . 
; IXi Tatian, by birth an Assyrian, and a disciple Tatum. 
ttf Justin Martyr, is more distinguished, by the 
ancient writers, on account of his genius and learning* 
and the excessive and incredible austerity of his life 
and manners, than by any remarkable errors, or 
opinions which he taught his followers. It appears, 
however, from the testimony of credible writers, that 
Tatian looked upon matter as the fountain of all evil, 
and therefore recommended, in a particular manner, 
the mortification of the body; that he distinguished 
the creator of the world from the Supreme Beipg ; 
denied the reality of Christ's body ; and corrupted the 
Christian religion with several other tenets of the 
Oriental philosophy. He had a great number of 
followers, who were, after him, called Tatianists^ 
but were, nevertheless, more frequently distinguished 
from other sects by names relative to the austerity 
of their manners ; for, as they rejected, with a sort 
bt horror, all the comforts and conveniences pf life, 
and abstained from wine with such a rigorous 
obstinacy, as to use nothing but water even at the 
celebration of the Lord's Supper ; as they macerated 
their bodies by continual fastings, and lived a severe 

* See the writers who have given accounts of the ancient 
heresies, as also Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xxx.-— 
O rig en, Dial, contra Marcionitas, sect. iii. — F. Strunzius, Hist* 
Bardesanis. — Beausobre, Hist, du Manich. vol. ii. 

* We have yet remaining, of the writings of Tatian, an 
Oration addressed to the Greeks. As to his opinions, they 
may be gathered from Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromat. lib. ii. 
p. 460. — Epiphanius, Haeres. xlvi. cap. i. p. 391. Origen de 
Oratione, cap. xiii. None, however, of the ancients wrote pro- 
feitedly /concerning the doctrines of Tatian. 
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"• life of celibacy and abstinence, so they were called 
Encratites *, Hydroparastates f , and Apotactitet |. 
The pecii- X. Hitherto, we have only considered the doctrine 
Bar uofibe of the Asiatic Gnostics. Those of the Egyptian 
Egyptun branch differ from them in general in this, that ibef 
Gnostks ' Mended into one mass the oriental philosophy and 
the Egyptian theology; the former of which the 
Asiatics preserved unmixed in its original simplicity. 
The I<Wptians were, moreover, particularly distin- 
guished from the Asiatic Gnostics, by the following 
difference in their religious system, viz. 1. That 
though, beside the existence of a deity, they main- 
tained that also of on eternal matter, endued with 
life and motion, yet they did not acknowlege an 
eternal principle of darkness, or the evil principle of 
the Persians. 2. They supposed that our blessed 
Saviour was a compound of two persons, of the man 
Jesus, and of Christ, the Son of God ; that the divint 
nature entered into the man Jesus, when he was bap- 
tized by John in the river Jordan, and departed from 
him when he was seised by the Jews. 8. They attri- 
buted to Christ a real, not an imaginary body ; though 
it must be confessed, that they were much divided in 
their sentiments on this head. 4. Their discipline, 
with respect to life and manners, was much less severe 
than that of the Asiatic sect, and seems, in some 
points, to have been favorable to the corruption and 
passions of men. 
Baiiiidei. XL Basilides has generally obtained the first place 
among the Egyptian Gnostics. " He acknowleged 
u the existence of one Supreme God, perfect in goocU 
" ness and wisdom, who produced from his own sub- 
" stance seven beings, or aeons, of a most excellent 
" nature. Two of these aeons, called Dynamis and 
* Sophia (power and wisdom), engendered the angels 
" of the highest order. These angels formed a heaven 
for their habitation, and brought forth other angelic 
" beings, of a nature somewhat inferior to their owtt. 

* Temperate. f Drinkers of water. X Renounce**. 
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** Many other generations of angels followed these, <***. m 
" and new heavens were also created, until the 
u number of angelic orders, and of their respective 
* heavens, amounted to three hundred and sixty-five, 
" and thus equaled the days of the year. All these 
.* are under the empire of an omnipotent Lord, whom 
. w Basilides called Abraxas/' This word (which wate 
certainly in use among* the Egyptians before hfe 
time) contains numeral letters to the amount. of 365, 
juid thereby expresses the number of heavens arid 
angelic orders above-mentioned 1 '. " The inhabitants 
4< of the lowest heavens, which touched upon the bor- 

"dersof.the eternal, malignant, and self-animated 

» 

r We have remaining a great number of gems, and receive 
more from Egypt from time to time, on which, beside other 
figures of Egyptian taste, we find the word Abraxas engraven. 
See, for this purpose, a work entitled, Macarii Abraxas, seu de 
Gemmis Basilidtanis Disquisitio, which was published at Ant- 
werp, with several improvements, by M. Chifflet, in 1657. See 
also Mont&acon, Palseograph. Greec. lib. ii. cap. vrii. All 
these gems are supposed to come from Basilides, and therefore 
bear his name. Most of them, however, contain the marks of 
a superstition too gross to be attributed even to a half- Christian, 
and bear also emblematic characters of the Egyptian theology. 
It is not, therefore, just to attribute them all to Basilides (who, 
though erroneous in many of his opinions, was yet a follower qf 
Christ), but such of them only as exhibit some mark of the 

Christian doctrine and discipline. There is no doubt that the 

old Egyptian word Abraxas was appropriated to the governor or 
lord of the heavens, and that Basilides, having learned it from 
the philosophy of his nation, retained it in his religious system. 
See Beausobre, Hist, du Manicheisme, vol. ii. p. 51., and also 
Jo. Bapt. Fasserius, in his Dissert, de Gemmis Basilidianis, 
which makes a part of the splendid work that he published at 
Florence, 1750, de Gemmis stelliferis, torn. ii. p. 221. See alsp 
the sentiments of the learned Jablonski, concerning the signifi- 
cation of the word Abraxas, as they are delivered in a disserta- 
tion inserted in the seventh volume of the Miscell. Leips. Nova. 
Passerius affirms, that none of these gems can properly be said 
to relate to Basilides, but that they concern only magicians, i. e. 
sorcerers, fortune-tellers, and the like adventurers. Here, how- 
ever, this learned man seems to go too far, since he hirriself 
acknowleges (p. 225,) that he had sometimes found, on these 
gems, vestiges of the errors of Basilides. These famous monu- 
ments stand yet in need of an interpreter ; but it must be one 
who can join circumspection to diligence and erudition. 
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corr. h. u matter, conceived the design of formmg a world 

~^~~ " from that confused mass, and of creating an order 

" of beings to people it This design waa carried ipto 

" execution, and was approved by the Supreme God, 

" who, to the animal life, with whieh only the inha- 

" bitants of this new world were at first endowed, 

" added a reasonable soul, giving, at the same time, 

u to the angels, the empire over them." 

Tbteoor- XII. " These angelic beings, advanced to the 

rfwL*" ™ " government of the world which they had created, 

•J rit * m - u fell, by degrees, from their original purity, and 

M manifested the fatal marks of their depravity' aad 

" corruption. They not only endeavoured to efface 

from the minds of men the knowlege of the Supreme 

Being, that they might be worshiped in bis stead, 

44 but also began to war against one another, with 

" an ambitious view to enlarge, every one, the bounds 

" of his respective dominion. The most arrogant and 

turbulent of all these angelic spirits, was that which 

presided over the Jewish nation. Hence God, 

beholding with compassion the miserable state #f 

" rational creatures, who groaned under the contests 

" of these jarring powers, sent from heaven his son 

" Nus, or Christ, the chief of the aeons, that, joined 

in a substantial union with the man Jesus, he might 

restore the knowlege of the Supreme Being, gpd 

" destroy the empire of those angelic natures which 

u presided over the world, and particularly that of 

" the arrogant leader of the Jewish people. The god 

" of the Jews, alarmed at this, sent forth his ministers 

to seise the man Jesus, and put him to death. They 

executed his commands; but their cruelty could 

" not extend to Christ, against whom their efforts 

were vain s . Those souls, who obey the precepts 
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» Many of the ancients have, upon the authority of Ireneus, 
accused Basilides of denying the reality of Christ's body, and 
of maintaining that Simon the Cyreman was crucified in his 
stead. But this accusation is entirely groundless, as mayi>e 
seen by consulting the Commentar. de rebus Christian, ante 
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*• bftheSdtf of God, shall, after the dissolution 6f i***.*. 
^thdr mortal^ fraftie^ ascend to the Father, while • =J *~ 
^thdr bodies retiira to the corrupt mass of matter 
* fr6m which the}* were formed. Disobedient spirits, 
u bn the contrary, shall pass successively into other 
<H*&dfe*" *•'•' . ■ ■■ f 

"•' XHf; The doctrine of Basilides* in point of morale, The moral 
if we may credit the account of most ancient writers, Jl^Jid* ° f 
Was favbrable to the lusts and passions of mankind, 
and permitted the practice of all sorts of wickedness. 
Bat those whose testimonies are the most worthy of 
regard, give a quite different account of this teacher, 
arid represent him as recommending the practice of 
Virtue and piety in the strongest manner, and as 
having condemned not only the actual commission of 
iniquity/ but even every inward propensity of the 
iiwiid to a vicious conduct. It is true, there were, in 
Ms precepts relating to the conduct of life, some 
jioints which gave great offence to all real Christians ; 
for he affirmed it to be lawful for them to conceal 
their religion, to deny Christ, when their lives were 
ita danger, and to partake of the feasts of the Gentiles 
that were instituted in consequence of the sacrifices 
offered to idols. He endeavoured also to diminish 
the glory of those who suffered martyrdom for the 
cauSe of Christ; impiously maintaining, that they 
were more heinous sinners than others, and that their 
sufferings were to be looked upon as a punishment 
inflicted upon them by the divine justice. He was 
led into this enormous error, by an absurd notion that 
all the calamities of this life were of a penal nature, 
'and that men never suffered but in consequence of 
their iniquities. This rendered his principles greatly 
suspected; and the irregular lives of some of his dis- 

Constant. where it is demonstrated, that Basilides considered 
the divine Saviour as compounded of the man Jesus, and Cbcist 
the Son of God. It may be true, indeed, that some of the dis- 
ciples of Basilides entertained the opinion which is here unjustly 
attributed to their master. 
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nsrr. u. ci pies seemed to justify the unfavorable opinion that 

m was entertained of their master l . 
cvpocrete*. XIV. But whatever may be said of Basilides, it is 
certain, that he was far surpassed in impiety by Car- 
pocrates, who was also of Alexandria, and who car; 
ried the Gnostic blasphemies to a more enonnou* 
degree of extravagance than they had ever been 
brought by any of that sect. His philosophical teneti 
agree, in general, with those of the Egyptian Gnostics. 
He acknowleged the existence of a Supreme God, 
and of the aeons derived from him by successive gene- 
rations. He maintained the eternity of a corrupt 
matter, and the creation of the world from it by 
angelic powers, as also the divine origin of souls 
unhappily imprisoned in mortal bodies, &c. But, 
beside these, he propagated sentiments and maxims 
of a horrid kind. He asserted, that Jesus was bora 
of Joseph and Mary, according to the ordinary course 
of nature, and was distinguished from the rest of 
mankind by nothing but his superior fortitude and 
greatness of soul. His doctrine, also, with respect 
to practice, was licentious in the highest degree ; for 
he not only allowed his disciples a full liberty to sin, 
but recommended to them a vicious course of life, as 
a matter both of obligation and necessity ; asserting, 
that eternal salvation was only attainable by those 
who had committed all sorts of crimes, and had 
daringly filled up the measure of iniquity. It is 
almost incredible, that one who maintained the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being, who acknowleged Christ as 
the Saviour of mankind, could entertain such mon«- 
strous opinions. One might infer, indeed, from cer- 
tain tenets of Carpocrates, that he adopted the common 
doctrine of the Gnostics concerning Christ, and 
acknowleged also the laws which this divine Saviour 
imposed upon his disciples. Notwithstanding this, it 



* For a farther account of Basilides, the reader may consult 
Ren. Massuet, Dissert, in Irenaeum, and Beausobre, Hist, dii 
'tanicheiwne, vol. ii. 
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Is beyond all doubt, that the precepts and opinions of got. » 
this Gnostic arc full of impiety, since he held, that ~* *"~ 
lusts ami .passions, being implanted in our nature by 
God himself, were consequently void of guilt, and 
bad nothing criminal in them; that all actions were 
indifferent in their own nature, and were rendered 
good or evil only by the opinions of men, or by the 
laws of the state ; that it was the will of God, that 
all things should be possessed in common, the female 
sex not excepted ; but that human laws, by an arbi* 
trary tyranny, branded those as robbers and adul* 
terers, who only used their natural rights. It is easy 
to perceive, that, by these tenets, all the principles of 
virtue were destroyed, and a door opened to the most 
horrid licentiousness, and to the most profligate and 
enormous wickedness u . 

- XV. Valentine, who was likewise an Egyptian by Valentine. 
birth, was eminently distinguished from all his 
brethren by the extent of his fame, and the multitude 
of his followers. His sect, which took rise at Rome, 
•grew up to a state of consistence and vigor in the isle 
of Cyprus, and spread itself through Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, wkh an amazing rapidity. The prin- 
ciples of Valentine were, generally speaking, the same 
with those of the Gnostics, whose name he assumed ; 
yet, in many points, he entertained opinions that 
w r ere peculiar to himself. M He placed, for instance, 
" in the pleroma (so the Gnostics called the habitation 
" of the Deity) thirty aeons, of which the one half 
" were male, and the other female. To these he 
" added four others, which were of neither sex, viz: 
" Ilorus, who guarded the borders of the plerotna, 
" Christ, the Holy Ghost, and Jesus. The youngest 
" of the aeons, called Sophia (i. e. wisdom), con- 
ceived an ardent desire of comprehending the nature 
of the Supreme Being, and, by the force of this 
" propensity, brought forth a daughter, named Acha- 

* See Iren. contra Haeres. cap. xxv. dementi* Alex. Stro- 
■urta, Ub.iiL p. 511, .-•.*' 
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cm r. n. " moth, who, being exiled from the pleroma, fell 
M down into the rude and undigested mass of matter, 
" to which she gave a certain arrangement, and, by 
" the assistance of Jesus, produced the demiurgt> 
the lord ?nd creator of all things. This demiurge 
separated the subtile or animal matter from that of 
the grosser or more terrestrial kind; out of the 
former he created the stijierior world, or the visible 
" heavens ; and out of the latter he formed the infe- 
rior world, or this terraqueous globe. He also 
made man, in whose composition the subtile, and 
also the grosser matter, were both united in eqvri 
portions; but Achamoth, the mother of the demi- 
urge, added to these two substances, of which the 
human race was formed, a spiritual and celestial 
" substance." This is the sum of that intricate and 
tedious fable, which the extravagant brain of Valen- 
tine imposed upon the world for a system of religious 
philosophy ; and from this it appears, that, though 
he explained the origin of the world, and of the 
human race, in a more subtile manner than the other 
Gnostics, he did not differ from them in reality. Hi* 
imagination was more wild and inventive than that 
of his brethren ; and this is manifest in the whole of 
his doctrine, which is no more than Gnosticism, set 
out with some supernumerary fringes, as will farther 
appear from what follows. 
Hbidie XVI. " The creator of this world, according to 

Valentine, arrived, by degrees, at such a pitch of 
arrogance, that he either imagined himself to he 
" God alone, or, at least, was desirous that mankind 
" should consider him as such. For this purpose, he 
" sent forth prophets to the Jewish nation, to declare 
" his claim to the honor that is due to the Supreme 
" Being ; and in this point the other angels who pre- 
" side over the different parts of the universe imme- 
" diately began to imitate his ambition. To chastise 
« this lawless arrogance, and to illuminate the minds 
"of rational beings with the knowledge of the true and 
" Supreme Deity, Christ appeared upon e^rtti, copii- 
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"posed of an animal and spiritual substance, and cent. h. 
"clothed, moreover, with an aerial body. This 
* 'Redeemer, in descending upon earth, passed through 
" the womb of Mary, as the pure water flows through 
"the untainted conduit. Jesus, one of the supreme 
** aeons, was substantially united to him, when he was 
baptized by John in the waters of Jordan. The 
creator of this world, when he perceived that the 
"* foundations of his empire were shaken by this divine 
"man, caused him to be apprehended and nailed 
ifi .to the cross. But before Christ submitted to this 
"'punishment, not only Jesus the Son of God, but 
" also the rational soul of Christ, ascended on high, 
so that only the animal soul and the ethereal body 
suffered crucifixion. Those who, abandoning the 
"service of false deities, and the worship of the God 

* of the Jews, live according to the precepts of Christ, 
" and submit the animal and sensual soul to the dis- 
"•ciplineof reason, shall be truly happy; their rational 
'V&nd also their sensual souls shall ascend to those 
5* glorious seats of bliss which border on the pleroma ; 
"and when all the parts of the divine nature, or all 
<f souls are purified thoroughly, and separated from 

matter, then a raging fire, let loose from its prison, 
shall spread its flames throughout the universe, and 
** dissolve the frame of this corporeal world." Such 
is the doctrine of Valentine and the Gnostics; such 
also are the tenets of the oriental philosophy, and 
they may be summed up in the following proposi- 
tions : * This world is a compound of good and evil. 
«i Whatever is good in it, comes down from the Supreme 
*■ God, the Father of light, and to him it shall return : 

* and then the world shall be entirely destroyed 
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-, w It is proper to observe, for the information of those who 
desire a more copious account of the Valentinian heresy, that 
rnany ancient writers have written upon this subject, especially 
Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clemens Alex. &c. Among the moderns, 
•ee the dissertation of J. F. Buddeus de hseresi Valentiniana, 
jyfrich, gaye j&ccasion to many disputes concerning the qrjgpp of 
this heresy. Some of. the moderns have endeavoured to recon r 
cilie, wiili reason, this obscure and absurd doctrine of the Valen- 
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ctw. ii. XVII. We learn from ancient writers, that the 
v»rii«nects Valentinian sect was divided into many brandies. 
of thcVaicn- One was the sect of the Ptolemaites, so called from 
tinwu. th&f chief Ptolemy, who differed in opinion from his 
master Valentine, with respect both to the number 
The greater, and nature of the seons. Another was the sect of the 
Secimdians, whose chief, Secundus, one of the prin- 
cipal followers of Valentine, maintained the doctrine 
of two eternal principles, viz. light and darkness, 
whence arose the good and evil that are observable in 
the universe. From the same source arose the sect 
of Heracleon, from whose writings Clemens and 
Origen have made many extracts ; as also that of the 
Marcosiaus, whose leaders, Marc and Colarbasus, 
added many absurd fictions to those of Valentine; 
though it is certain, at the same time, that many 
errors were attributed to them, which they did not 
maintain x . I omit the mention cf some other sects, 
to which the Valentinian heresy is said to have given 
rise. Whether, in reality, they all sprang from this 
source, is a question of a very doubtful kind, espe- 
cially if we consider the errors into which the ancients 
have fallen, in tracing out the origin of the various 
sects that divided the church ?. 

tinians. See, for this purpose, the following authors: Souverain, 
Platonisme devoile, ch. viii. Camp. Vitringa, Obserr. Sacr. 
lib. i. cap. ii. Beausobre, Histoire du Manicheisme, p. 548. 
Jac. Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, torn. iii. p. 729. Pierre Faydit, 
Eclaircissemens sur l'Hist. Ecclesiast. des deux premiers Siecka. 
How vain all such endeavours are, might easily be shewn ; and 
Valentine himself has determined the matter, by acknowleging 
that his doctrine is absolutely and entirely different from that of 
other Christians. 

fj^T x Marc did not certainly entertain all the opinions that 
are attributed to him. Those, however, which we are certain 
that he adopted, are sufficient to convince us that he was out of 
his senses. He maintained, among other crude fancies, that 
the plenitude and perfection ef truth resided in the Greek 
alphabet, and alleges that as the reason why Jesus Christ wtt 
railed the Alpha and the Omega. 

J Concerning these sects, the reader will find something fuller 
in Irenttus and the other ancient writers, and a yet mon learned 
and satisfactory account in Grabe's Spicilegiuni Patft eft H«*> 
tteor.- sect 2. There is an ample account of th* Maretahuftii 
Irenseus, contra Haer. lib. i. 
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XVIII. It is not necessary to take any particular <ent- » . 
notice of the more obscure and less considerable of Tbt ^ 
the Gnostic sects, of which the ancient writers considerable. 
scarcely mention any thing but the name, and one 

or two of their distinguishing tenets. Such were 
the Adamites, who are said to have professed an 
exact imitation of the primitive state of innocence ; 
the Cainites, who treated as saints, with the utmost 
marks of admiration and respect, Cain, Cora, Dathan, 
the inhabitants of Sodom, and even the traitor Judas. 
Such also were the Abelites, who entered into the 
bonds of matrimony, but neglected to fulfil its prin- 
cipal end, even the procreation of offspring ; the 
Sethites, who honored Seth in a particular manner, 
and looked upon him as the same person with Christ ; 
the Florinians, who had Florinus and Blastus for 
their chiefs *, and several others. It is highly probable 
thfct the ancient doctors, deceived by the variety of 
names that distinguished the heretics, may with too 
much precipitation have divided one sect into many; 
and it may be farther questioned, whether they have, 
at all Utiles', represented accurately the nature and 
true meaning of several opinions concerning which 
they have written. 

XIX. The Ophites, or Serpentinians, .a ridiculous ophitet. 
sort of heretics, who had for their leader a man 
called Euphrates, deserve not the lowest place among 

the Egyptian Gnostics. This sect, which had its 
origin among the Jews, was of a more ancient date 
than the Christian religion. A part of its followers 
embraced the Gospel, while the rest retained their 
.primitive superstition ; and hence arose the division 
of. the Ophites into Christian and anti-Christian. 
The Christian Ophites entertained almost the same 

03" * Here Dr, Mo&heim has fallen into a slight inaccuracy 
iii confounding the opinions of these two heretics, since it is cer- 
tains that Blastus was for restoring the Jewish religion, and 
celebrating. the passover on the fourteenth day ; whereas Florinus 
was a Vafentinian, and maintained the doctrine of the two 
principles, with- other Gnostic errors. 

VOL. I. P 
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T.vn.u. fatitastic opinions that were holden by the other 
""**" Egyptian Gnostics, concerning the aeons, the eternal 
matter, the creation of the world in opposition to the 
will of God, the rulers of the seven planets that 
presided over this world, the tyranny of the demiurge, 
and also respecting Christ united to the man Jesus, 
in order to destroy the empire of this usurper. But, 
beside these, they maintained the following particular 
tenet (whence they received the name of Ophites); 
" That the serpent, by which our first parents were 
u deceived, was either Christ himself, or Sophia, 
" concealed under the form of that animal ; " and, in 
consequence of this opinion, they are said to have nou- 
rished a certain number of serpents, which they looked 
upon as sacred, and to which they offered a sort of 
worship, a subordinate kind of divine honors. It was 
no difficult matter for those, who made a distinction 
between the Supreme Being and the Creator of the 
world, and who looked upon every thing as divine, 
which was in opposition to the demiurge, to fell into 
these extravagant notions. 
Monarcbi- XX. The schisms and commotions that arose in 
tripassiaus. the church, from a mixture of the oriental and 
Egyptian philosophy with the Christian religion, 
were, in the second century, increased by those 
Grecian philosophers who embraced the doctrine of 
Christ. The Christian doctrines concerning the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and the two natures 
united in our blessed Saviour, were by no means 
rqconcileable with the tenets of the sages and doctors 
of Greece, who therefore endeavoured to explain 
them in such a manner as to render them compre- 
hensible. Praxeas, a man of genius and learning, 
began to propagate these explications at Rome, and 
was severely persecuted for the errors they contained. 
He denied any real distinction between the Fagier, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, and maintained that ^ 
Father, sole creator of all things, had unty^d; ty 
himself the human nature of Christ, H$QCf| W* 
followers were called Moaarchians, because ef ; their 

... i.yr 
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denying a plurality of persons in the Deity ; aiid also cent. n. 
Patripassians, because, according to Tertullian's — ^" 
account, they believed that the Father was so 
intimately united with the man Christ, his son, that he 
suffered with him the anguish of an afflicted life, and 
the torments of an ignominious death. However ready 
many may have been to embrace this erroneous doc- 
trine, it does not appear, that this sect formed to itself 
a separate place of worship, or removed from the 
ordinary assemblies of Christians a . 

XXL An opinion highly resembling that nowrheodotm. 
mentioned, was, about the same time, professed at Artemon ' 
Rome by Theodotus, who, though a tanner, was a 
man of profound learning, and also by Artemas, 
or Artetaon, from whom the sect of the Artemonites 
derived their origin. The accounts given of these 
two persons, by the ancient writers, are not only 
few in number, but are also extremely ambiguous and 
obscure. Their sentiments, however, as far as they 
can be collected from the best records, amount to 
.this ; " That, at the birth of the man Christ, a certain 
" divine energy, or portion of the divine nature (and 
" not the person of the Father, as Praxeas imagined), 
" united itself to him." 

It is imposssible to decide with certainty which 
of the two was the more ancient, Theodotus, or 
Artemon ; as also whether they both taught the same 
doctrine, or differed in their opinions. One thing, • 
indeed, is certain, that the disciples of both applied 
the dictates of philosophy, and even the science of 
geometry, to the explication of the Christian doctrine. 

XXII. A like attachment to the dictates of a Hermo. 
presumptuous philosophy, induced Hermogepes, &&***' 
painter by profession, to abandon the doctrine of 
Christianity concerning the origin of the world, 
and the nature of the soul, and thus to raise new 
troubles in the church. Regarding matter as the 

* Tertulliani lib. cop tr a Fraxeam; as atoo Pttri Wettdingii 
PrebabiKa, cap. xxvi. 

Y 2 
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gent. it. fountain of all evil, he could not persuade himself 
~~*~~ that God had created it from nothing, by an almighty 
act of his will ; and therefore he maintained, that 
the world, with whatever it contains, as also the 
souls of men, and other spirits, were formed by the 
Deity from an uncreated and eternal mass of corrupt 
matter. In this doctrine there were many intricate 
things, and it manifestly jarred with the opinions 
commonly received among Christians relative to that 
difficult and almost unsearchable subject. How 
Hermogenes explained those doctrines of Christianity 
which opposed his system, neither Tertullian, who 
refuted it, nor any of the ancient writers, inform u» b . 

The mite- XXIII. These sects, which we have now been 

990 ' slightly surveying, may be justly regarded as the 

offspring of philosophy. But they were succeeded 

by one in which ignorance reigned, and which was 

the mortal enemy of philosophy and letters. It was 

Mootanui. formed by Montanus, an obscure man, without any 
capacity or strength of judgement, and who lived in 
a Phrygian village called Pepuza. This weak man 
was so foolish and extravagant as to imagine and 
pretend, that he was the paraclete, or comforter c , 

b There is yet extant a book written by Tertullian against 
Hermogenes, in which the opinions of the latter concerning 
matter, and the origin of the world, are warmly opposed. We 
have lost another work of the same author, in which he refuted 
the notion of Hermogenes concerning the soul. 

c Those are undoubtedly in an error, who have asserted that 
Montanus gave himself out for the Holy Ghost. However weak 
he may have been in point of capacity, he was not fool enough 
to push his pretensions so far. Neither have they, who inform 
us that Montanus pretended to have received from above the 
same spirit or paraclete which formerly animated the apostles, 
interpreted with accuracy the meaning of this heretic It is, 
therefore, necessary to observe here, that Montanus made a 
distinction between the paraclete promised by Christ to hit 
apostles, and the Holy Spirit that was shed upon them on the 
day of Pentecost ; and understood, by the former, a divine 
teacher pointed out by Christ, as a comforter, who was to per- 
fect the Gospel by the addition of some doctrines omittea by 
our Saviour, and to cast a full light upon others which were 
expressed in an obscure and imperfect manner, though Jbr wise 
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whom the divine Saviour, at his departure frofn the cbmt.ii. 
earth, promised to send to his disciples to lead them 
to all truth. He made no attempts upon the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity, but only declared, that he 
was sent with a divine commission, to give, to the 
moral precepts delivered by Christ and his apostles, 
the finishing touch that was to bring them to perfec- 
tion. He was of opinion, that Christ and his apostles 
made, in their precepts, many allowances to the 
infirmities of those among whom they lived, and that 
this condescending indulgence rendered their system 
of moral laws imperfect and incomplete. He there* 
fore added to the laws of the Gospel many austere 
decisions; inculcated the necessity of multiplying 
fasts; prohibited second marriages as unlawful; 
maintained that the church should refuse absolution 
to those who had fallen into the commission of enor- 
mous sins ; and condemned all care of the body, 
especially all nicety in dress, and all female orna- 
ments. The excessive austerity of this ignorant 
fanatic did not stop here; he shewed the same 
aversion .to the noblest employments of the mind, 
that he did to the innocent enjoyments of life ; and 
gave it as his opinion, that philosophy, arts, and 
whatever savored of polite literature, should be 
mercilessly banished from the Christian church. He 

reasons, which subsisted during the ministry of Christ; and, 
indeed, Mori tan us was not the only person who made this dis- 
tinction. Other Christian doctors were of opinion, that the 
paraclete promised by Jesus to his disciples, was a divine ambas- 
sador, entirely distinct from the Holy Ghost which was shed 
upon the apostles. In the third century Manes interpreted the 
promise of Christ in this manner. He pretended, moreover, 
that he himself was the paraclete, and that, in his person, the 
prediction was fulfilled. Every one knows, that Mohammed 
entertained the same notion, and applied to himself the predic- 
tion of Christ. It was, therefore, this divine messenger that 
Montanus pretended to be, and not the Holy Ghost. This will 
appear with the utmost evidence, to those who read with atten- 
tion the account given of this matter by Tertullian, who was 
the .most famous of all the disciples of Montanus, and the moat 
perfectly acquainted with every point of his doctrine. 
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cmn. n. looked upon those Christians as gtrilty of a most 
*"^" heinous transgression, who saved their lives by flight, 
ftom the persecuting sword, or who ransomed then 
by money, from the hands of their cruel and merce- 
nary judges. I might mention many other p re ce p ts 
of the same teacher, equal to these in severity and 
rigor. 
2£JJ£££ XXIV. It was impossible to suffer, within the 
and bu bounds of the church, an enthusiast, who gave him* 
doctrine> self out for a communicator of precepts superior in 
sanctity to those of Christ himself, and who imposed 
his austere discipline upon Christians, as enjoined by 
a divine authority, and dictated by the oracle of 
celestial wisdom, which spoke to the world through 
him. Besides, his dismal predictions concerning the 
disasters that were to happen in the empire, and the 
approaching destruction of the Roman republic, might 
be expected to render him obnoxious to the govern- 
ing powers, and also to excite their resentment 
against the church, which nourished such an inaus- 
picious prophet in its bosom. Montanus, therefore, 
first by a decree of certain assemblies, and afterwards 
by the unanimous voice of the whole church, was 
solemnly separated from the body of the faithful. It 
is, however, certain, that the very severity of his 
doctrines gained him the esteem and confidence of 
many, who were far from being of the lowest order. 
The most eminent among these were Priscilla and 
Maxim ilia, ladies more remarkable for their opulence 
than for their virtue, and who fell with a high degree 
of warmth and zeal into tiie visions of their fanatical 
chief, prophesied like him, and imitated the pretended 
paraclete in all the variety of his extravagance and 
folly. Hence it became an easy matter for Mont anus 
to erect a new church, which was first established at 
Pepuza, and afterwards spread abroad through Asia, 
Africa, and a part of Europe. The most eminent 
and learned of all the followers of this rigid enthu- 
siast was Tertullian, a man of great learning and 
genius, but of an austere and melancholy temper.' 
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This great man, by adopting the sentiments of cent. h. 
Montanus, and maintaining his cause with fortitude, 
and even vehemence, in a multitude of books written 
upon that occasion, has exhibited a mortifying 
spectacle of the deviations of which human nature is 
capable, even in those in whom it sfeetns to have 
approached the nearest to perfection d . 

d For an account of the Montanists, see Euseb. Eccles. 
History, book v. ch. xvi., and all the writers ancient and 
modern (especially Tertullian) who have professedly written of 
the sects of the early ages. The learned Theophilus Wernsdorft* 
published, in 1751 > a most ingenious exposition of whatever 
regards the sect of the Montanists, under the following title : 
Commentatio de Montanistis Sceculi secundi, vulgo creditis 
Hsereticis. 
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THE 

THIRD CENTURY. 

■ ■ 

PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 

CHAPTER I. 

Which contains the prosperous Events that happened to the Church 

during this Century. 

can. in. I- That the Christians suffered, in this century, 
~~*~- calamities and injuries of the most dreadful kind, is 
a matter that admits no debate ; nor was there, 
indeed, any period in which they were secure or free 
from danger. For, not to mention the fury of the 
|>eople, set in motion so often by the craft and zeal of 
their licentious priests, the evil came from a higher 
source; the praetors and magistrates, notwithstand- 
ing the ancient laws of the emperors in favor of the 
Christians, had it in their power to pursue them 
with all sorts of vexations, as often as avarice, 
cruelty, or superstition, roused up the infernal spirit 
The right* f persecution in their breasts. At the same time, it 
uttfartftheis certain, that the rights and privileges of the 
christians Christians were multiplied, in this century, much 
' more than some are apt to imagine. In the army, at 
court, and, indeed, in all the orders of the nation, 
there were many Christians who lived entirely un- 
molested ; and, what is still more, the profession of 
Christianity was no obstacle to public preferment 
under most of the emperors that reigned in this 
century. It is also certain, that the Christians had, 
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in many places, houses where they assembled for the e**».*<i. 
purposes of divine worship, with the knowlege and ~~*"~ 
connivance of the emperors and magistrates. And 
though it be more than probable, that this liberty 
was, upon various occasions, and even for the most 
part, purchased at a high rate, yet it is manifest, 
that some of the emperors were very favorably 
inclined toward the Christians, and were far from 
having an aversion to their religion. 

II. Caracalla, the son of Severus, was proclaimed under y*- 
emperor in the year 211, and, during the six years of™ 1 * emp# " 
his government, he neither oppressed the Christians 
himself, nor permitted any others to treat them with 
cruelty or injustice. Heliogabalus also, though in 
other respects the most infamous of all princes a , and, 
perhaps, the most odious of all mortals, shewed no 
marks of bitterness or aversion to the disciples of 
Jesus. His successor, Alexander Severus, who was ti» benfe- 
a prince distinguished by a noble assemblage of the nityoi Ak*- 
most excellent and illustrious virtues, did not, indeed, wtr d tb« 
abrogate the laws that had been enacted against the chrirtiww. 
Christians ; and this is the reason why we have 
-some examples of martyrdom under his administra- 
tion. It is nevertheless certain, that he shewed them, 
in many ways, and upon every occasion that was 
offered to him, the most undoubted marks of benig- 
nity.: he is even said to have gone so far as to pay a 
certain sort of worship to the divine author of our 
religion b . The friendly inclination of this prince 
toward the Christians probably arose, at first, from 
the instructions and counsels of his mother, Julia 
Mammaea, for whom he had a high degree of love 
and veneration. Julia had very favorable sentiments 
of the Christian religion : and, being once at Antioch, 
sent for the famous Origen from Alexandria, in order 
to enjoy the pleasure and advantage of his con versa- 

* Lampridius, Vita Elagabali. 

b Laraprid. de Vita Severi, cap. xxix. Vide Carol. Henr. 
Zeibichii Dis. de Christo ab Alexandra in larario culto, in Mis- 
cellar). Lips. nov. torn. iii. 
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(wit. in. tion and instructions. Those who assert, that Julia, 
*~*~~ and her son Alexander, embraced the Christian 
religion, are by no means furnished with unexcep- 
tionable testimonies to confirm this fact, though «e 
may affirm, with confidence, that this virtuous prince 
looked upon Christianity as meriting, beyond all other 
religions, toleration and favor from the state, and 
considered its author as worthy of a place among 
those who had been distinguished by their sublime 
Virtues, and honored with a coittmissidn .from 
above c . 
other em- III. Under Gordian, the Christians lived in trail* 
w!ie f *to <l u Hlity. His successors the Philips, father and sod, 
tiie Chris- proved so favorable, and even friendly to them, that 
these two emperors passed, in the opinion of maty, 
for Christians ; and, indeed, the arguments alleged 
to prove that they embraced, though in a Secret and 
clandestine manner, the religion of Jesus, seem to 
QbMtkm render this point highly probable. But, as these 
tb^ISdon » r g ume nts are opposed by others equally specious, 
of the «a- the famous question, relating to the religion of Philip 
peror Ph,np. theArabian and his son> muat be left undecided * 

Neither side offers reasons so victorious and unan- 
swerable, as to produce a full and complete conviction; 
and this is therefore one of those many cases, where 

c Vide F. Spanhemii Dis. de Lucii, Britonum Regis, Julia 
Mammaeae ct Philipporum, conversionibus, torn. ii. op. p. 4ft). 
Item, Paul Jablonski, Dis. de Alexandro Severo sacris Chris* 
tianis per Gnosticos initiato, in Miscellan. Lips. nov. torn. ir« 

$y d The authors of the Universal History have determined 
the question which Dr. Mosheim leaves here undecided ; and 
they think it may be affirmed, that Philip and his son embraced 
the Gospel, since that opinion is built upon such respectable 
authority as that of Jerom, Chrysostora, Dionysius of Alexan- 
dria, Zonaras, Nicephorus, Cedrenus, lluffinus, SyrioeUuSj 
Orosius, Jornandes, Ammianus Marcellinus, the learned cardi- 
nal Bona, Vincentius Lirinensis, Huetius, and others. Dr. 
Mosheim refers his readers, for an account of this matter, to the 
following writers : Spanheim, de Christianismo Philip, torn. ii. 
op. p. 100. — Entretiens Historiques sur le Christianisme de 
1'Empefeur Philippe, par P. De L. F. — Mammacbii Originet et 
Antiqu. Christiaase, torn. ii. p.. 252% — Fabric, de Luce £vang. 
Ac. p. 252. 
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A 'suspension of judgement is both allowable aftdwkfc o*mMu, 
With respect to Gallienus, and some other emperor* "~*~ 
df this century, if they did not professedly fevor the 
progress of Christianity, they did not oppress its fok 
lowers, or retard its advancement. 

IV. This clemency and benevolence, which the The number 
followers of Jesus experienced from great men, and j > n C ^ e ^ an8 
imperially from those of imperial dignity, must bfe 
placed, without doubt, among the human mean's 
that contributed to multiply the number of Chris- 
tians, and to enlarge the bounds of the church* 
Other causes, however, both divine and huirian, The crates 
must be added here, to afford a complete and satis* i^XfaJT*" 
factory account of this matter. Among the causes 
'which belong to the first of these classes, we not only 
reckon the intrinsic force of celestial truth, and the. 
piety and fortitude of those who declared it to the 
world, but also that especial and interposing provi* 
dence* Which, by such dreams and visions as were 
presented to the minds of many, who were either 
inattentive to the Christian doctrine, or its professed 
enemies, touched their hearts with a conviction of 
its truth and a sense of its importance, and engaged 
them, without delay, to profess themselves the disci- 
ples of Christ c . To this may also be added, the 
healing of diseases, and other miracles, which many 
Christians were yet enabled to perform by invoking 
the name of the divine Saviour f . The number of 
miracles, however, we find to have been much less 
in this than in the preceding century ; nor must this 
Alteration be attributed only to the divine wisdom, 
which rendered miraculous interpositions less fre- 
queiK in proportion as they became less necessary, 
but also to that justice which was provoked to 

* See, for an account of this matter, the following authors: 
Origen, lib. i. adv. Celsum, p. 35. Ho mil. in Lucse vii» p. 216, 
torn. ii. op. edit, Basil. — as also Tertullian, de Anima, cap. xiv. 
and Eusebius, lib. vi. cap. v. 

f Origen, contra Celsum, lib. i. Euseb. lib. v. cap. vii. Cypriani 
Ep. i. ad Donat. and the notes of Baluze upon that passage. 
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cekt. in. diminish the frequency of gifts, because some did not 
"~ •^ scruple to pervert them to mercenary purposes 1 . 
fxtij bn. V. If we turn our view to the human means thst 
*"*• contributed, at this time, to multiply the number of 
Christians, and extend the limits of the church, we 
shall find a great variety of causes uniting* their .influ- 
ence, and contributing jointly to this happy purpose. 
Among these must be reckoned the translations of 
the sacred writings into various languages, the ml 
and labors of Origen in spreading abroad copies of 
them, and the different works that were published, 
by learned and pious men, in defence of the Gospel 
We may add to this, that the acts of beneficence and 
liberality, performed by the Christians, even toward 
persons whose religious principles they abhorred, had 
a great influence in attracting the esteem, and remov- 
ing the prejudices of many, who were thus prepared 
for examining with candor the Christian doctrine 
and, consequently, for receiving its divine light. The 
adorers of the pagan deities must have been destitute 
of every generous affection, of every humane feeling, 
if the view of that boundless charity, which the 
Christians exercised toward the poor, the love they 
expressed even to their enemies, the tender care they 
took of the sick and infirm, the humanity they, dfa- | 
covered in the redemption of captives, and the other 
illustrious virtues, which rendered them so worthy 
of universal esteem, had not touched their hearts, 
dispelled their prepossessions, and rendered them 
more favorable to the disciples of Jesus. If, among 
the causes of the propagation of Christianity, there 
is any place due to pious frauds, it is certain that 
they merit a very small part of the honor of having 
contributed to this glorious purpose, since they were 
practised by few, and that very rarely. 
Stmii VI* That the limits of the church were extended 

countries j n fljfc century, is a matter beyond all controversy. 



._»,« the . 

ligbt of the It is not, however, equally certain in what manner. 



»;•! 



c Spencer, not. in Origen. contra Celsum. 
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hgr what persons, or in what parts of the world, this cbnt-iu- 
was effected. Origen, invited from Alexandria by an -^r 
jArabian prince, converted, by his assiduous labors, a 
Oertain tribe of wandering Arabs to the Christian 
Jfcith h . The Goths, a fierce and warlike people, who 
Arfiabited the countries of Mcesia and Thrace, and 
^who, accustomed to rapine, harassed the neighbouring 
provinces by perpetual incursions, received the know- 
liege of the Gospel by the means of certain Christian 
doctors sent thither from Asia. The holy lives of 
these venerable teachers, and the miraculous powers 
with which they were endowed, attracted the esteem, 
even of a people educated to nothing but plunder 
and devastation, and absolutely uncivilised by letters 
or science ; and their authority and influence became 
so great, and produced, in process of time, such 
remarkable effects, that a great part of this barbarous 
people professed themselves the disciples of Christ, 
and put off, in a manner, that ferocity which had 
been so natural to them '. 

VII. The Christian assemblies, founded in Gaul Among 
by the Asiatic doctors in the preceding century, weie^ e J£^ mal 
few in number, and of very small extent ; but both mmy. 
tlieir number and their extent were considerably 
increased from the time of the emperor Decius. 
Under his sway, Dionysjus, Gatian, Trophimus, Paul, 
Saturninus, Martial, Stremonius, men of exemplary 
piety, passed into this province, and, amidst dangers 
and trials of various kinds, erected churches at Paris, 
Tours, Aries, and several other places. This was 
followed by a rapid progress of the Gospel among 
the Gauls, as the disciples of these pious teachers 
spread, in a short time, the knowlege of Christianity 
through the whole country k . We must also place in 

• * 

h Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. xix. p. 221. 

* Sozomenus, Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. vi. Pauliis Diaconus, 
Hist. Miscel. lib. ii. cap. xiv. Philostorgius, Hist. Eccles. lib. iL 
cap. v. p. 4-70. 

■ See the history of the Franks hy Gregory of Tours, book i. 
ch. xxviii. Theodor. Ruinart, Acta Martyr. sincer% p. 109. 
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cbnt. in. thi* century the origin of several German church* 
such a» those of Cologne, Treves, M entz, and otbtn 
of which Eucharius, Valerius, Maternus, and Gemot 
were the principal founders 1 . The historians of Scot | * 
land inform us, that the light of Christianity am 
upon that country during this century ; but, tboqji 
there be nothing improbable in this assertion, yd it 
is not built upon incontestable authority m . 
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CHAPTER II. 



(Concerning the calamitous Events tohich happened to the Choi 

in this Century* 

The pew- I. In the beginning of this century, the Christian 
cutiou under c hurch suffered calamities of various kinds throughout 
the provinces of the Roman empire. These sufferings 
increased in a terrible manner, in consequence oft I 
law made, in the year 203, by the eraperqr Severus 
(who, in other respects, was certainly no enemy to 
the Christians), by which every subject of the empire 
was prohibited from changing the religion of his 
ancestors for the Christian or Jewish faith n . This 
law was, in its effects, most prejudicial to the I 
Christians ; for, though it did not formally condemn 
them, and seemed only adapted to put a stop to the 
progress of the Gospel, yet it induced rapacious and 
unjust magistrates to persecute even unto death the 
poorer sort among the Christians, that thus the richer 
might be led, through fear of the like treatment, to 
purchase their tranquillity and safety at an expensive 

1 See Aug. Calmet, Hist, de Lorraine, torn. i. dissert, i.p.7. 
Jo. Nicol. ab Hontheim, Historia Trevirensis, torn. i. ubi Diss, 
de eera fundati Episcopatus Trevirensis. 

m See Usher and Stillingfleet, Anticjuiu et Origin. Ecdeaisr. 
Brit. See also Sir George Mackenzie, de Hegtli 8cotonm 
prosapia, cap. viii, p. 119. 

. '% Euiebius, Histor. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. i* Spartianuf in 
Severe, cap. xvi. xvii. 
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jmle. Hence many of the disciples of Christ, in <*** uf. 
several parts of Asia, also in Egypt and other parts :-#ua 
t>f Africa, were put to death in consequence of this 
Jaw. Among these Leonidas, the father of Origen, 
Perpetua and Felicitas (those two famous African 
ladies, whose acts are come down to our times), 
Potamiena Marcella, and other martyrs of both 
sexes, acquired an illustrious name by the magnani- 
mity and tranquillity with which they endured the 
most cruel sufferings, . 

II. From the death of Severus to the reign of That under 
Maximin, the condition of the Christians was, in Maxin,in# 
some places, prosperous, and, in all, supportable. 

But with Maximin the face of affairs changed. This 
unworthy emperor, having animated the Roman 
soldiers to assassinate Alexander Severus, dreaded 
the resentment of the Christians, whom that excellent 
prince had favored and protected in a distinguished 
jnanner ; and, for this reason, he ordered the bishops, 
whom he knew that Alexander had always treated 
03 his intimate friends,' to be seised and put to death p . 
During his reign, the Christians suffered in the most 
barbarous manner; for, though the ediot of this tyrant 
extended only to the bishops and leaders of the 
Christian church, yet its shocking effects reached 
much farther, as it animated the heathen priests, the 
magistrates, and the multitude, against Christians of 
every rank and order q . 

III. This storm was succeeded by a calmj in which Manycims- 
the Christians enjoyed a happy tranquillity for many ^JJjJ^ 
years, The accession of Decius Trajan to the im-ofthecm- 
perial throne, in the year 249, raised a new tempest. c!S,°tL^e 
in which the fury of persecution fell in a dreadful chargeable 
manner upon the church of Christ ; for this emperor, J£, t eo " 
either from- an ill-grounded fear of the Christians, e* 

° Theod. Ruinart, Acta Martyr, p. 90. 

v Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xxviii, p. 225. Orggicgf 
Hist. lib. vii. cap, xix. p. 509. 

4 Origen, torn, xxviii. ia Matth. Qp..tom..L p. 187* ...$09.9)09 
Firmilianus in -Cypriani Epistolis, p. 140. 
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hi. from a violent zeal for the superstition of his ancestors, 
published most terrible and cruel edicts ; by which 
the praetors were ordered, on pain of death, either 
to extirpate the whole body of Christians without 
exception, or to force them, by torments of various 
kinds, to return to the pagan worship. Hence, in 
all the provinces of the empire, multitudes of Christ 
ians were, in the course of two years, put to death 
by the most horrid punishments r which an ingenious 
barbarity could invent. Of all these cruelties the 
most unhappy circumstance was, their fatal influence 
upon the faith and constancy of many of the sufferers; 
for, as this persecution was much more terrible than 
all those which preceded it, so a great number of 
Christians, dismayed, not at the approach of death, 
but at the aspect of those dreadful and lingering 
torments, which a barbarous magistracy had prepared 
to combat their constancy, fell from the profession of 
their faith, and secured themselves from punishment, 
either by offering sacrifices, or by burning incense; 
before the images of the gods, or by purchasing 
certificates from the pagan priests. Hence arose the 
opprobrious names of Sacrijicati, given to those who 
sacrificed; Thurificati, to those who burned incense; 
and Libellatici, to those who produced certificates. 1 . 

r Eusebius, lib. vi. cap. xxxix. xli. Gregorius Nyss. in vita 
Thaumaturgi. Cyprianus, de Lapis. 

8 These certificates were not all equally criminal ; nor did all 
of them indicate a degree of apostasy equally enormous. It ii 
therefore necessary to inform the reader of the following dis- 
tinctions omitted by Dr. Mosheim : these certificates were some- 
times no more than a permission to abstain from sacrificing, 
obtained by a fee given to the judges, and were not looked 
upon as an act of apostasy, unless the Christians who demanded 
them had declared to the judges that they had conformed 
themselves to the emperor's edicts. But, at other times, they 
contained a profession of paganism, and were either offered 
voluntarily by the apostate, or were subscribed by him, when 
they were presented to him by the persecuting magistrates. 
Many used certificates, as letters of security, obtained from the 
priests, at a high rate, and which dispensed them from either 
professing or denying their sentiments. See Spanheim's Historia 
Christiana, p.732. See also Prud. Maranus in vita Cyprianijsect, & 
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IV.' This defection of such a prodigious number of c«*t. m. 
Christians under Decius, was the occasion of great Wan ^ con- 
commotions in the church, and produced debates oftestocoui- 
a very difficult and delicate nature; for the lapsed, 2^,^ ©* 
or those who had fallen from their Christian profes- chmtiani. 
sion, were desirous of being restored to church-com- 
munion, without submitting' to that painful course of 
penitential discipline, which the ecclesiastical laws 
indispensably required. The bishops were divided 
upon this matter : some were for shewing the desired 
indulgence, while others opposed it with all then* 
might*. In Africa, many, in order to obtain more 
speedily the pardon of their apostasy, interested the 
martyrs in their behalf, and received from them 
letters of reconciliation and peace *, i. e. a formal * Ubeiio* 
act, by which they (the martyrs) declared in their p * cw# 
last moments, that they looked upon them as worthy 
of their communion, and desired, of consequence, 
that they should be restored to their place among the 
brethren. Some bishops and presbyters re-admitted 
into the church, with too much facility, apostates 
and transgressors, who produced such testimonies as 
these. But Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, a man of - 
severe wisdom and great dignity of character, acted 
in quite another way. Though he had no intention 
of derogating from the authority of the venerable 
martyrs, yet he opposed with vigor this unreasonable 
lenity, and set limits to the efficacy of these letters of 
reconciliation and peace. Hence arose a keen dispute 
between him and the martyrs, confessors, presbyters, 
and lapsed, seconded by the people ; and yet, not- 
withstanding this formidable multitude of adversaries, 
the venerable bishop came off victorious u . 

V. Gallus, the successor of Decius, and Volusk The pene- 
anus, son of the former, re-animated the flame of J^q^,,,, 

and Volusi- 



1 Eusebius, lib. vi. cap. xliv. Cypr. Epistolae. 

u The whole history of this controversy may be gathered from > 
the epistles of Cyprian. See also Gabr. Albaapinaeus, Obaervat. < 
Eccles. Ht>. i. observ. xx. and Dallas!** de Pteois ei Satisfy 1 
tionibus humanis, lib. vii. cap. xvi. 
VOL. I. Q 
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CTX ^ "'• persecution, which was beginning to burn with less 
* fury w ; and, Inside the sufferings which the Child- 
ians had to undergo in consequence of their cnid 
edicts, they were also involved in the public calami- 
lies that prevailed at this time, and suffered grief, 
ously from a terrible |>estilence, which spread desola- 
tion through many provinces of the empire*. This 
jiestilence also was an occasion which the pagan 
priests used with dexterity to renew the rage of 
persecution against them, by persuading- the people 
that it was on account of the lenity used toward the 
Christians, that the gods sent down their judge- 
ments upon the nations. In the year 254, Valerian, 
being declared emperor, made the fury of persecu- 
tion cease, and restored the church to a state of tram 
quillity. 

v!j de ' ^'* ^' 1C c l emenc y an d benevolence which Vale- 

enan ' rian shewed to the Christians, continued until the 
fifth year of his reign. Then the scene began to 
change, and the change indeed was sudden. Macri- 
anus, a superstitious and cruel bigot to paganism, 
had gained an entire ascendency over Valerian, and 
was chief counsellor in every thing that related to 
the affairs of government. By the persuasion of this 
imperious minister, the Christians were prohibited 
from assembling, and their bishops and doctors were 
sent into banishment. This edict was published in 
the year 257, and was followed, the year after, by 
one still more severe; in consequence of which, a 
considerable number of Christians, in the different 
provinces of the empire, were put to death ; and 
many of these were subjected to such cruel modes of 
execution, as were more terrible than death itself. 
Of those who suffered in this persecution, the most 
eminent were Cyprian, bishop of Carthage; Sixtus, 
bishop of Rome ; and Laurentius, a Roman deacon 
who was barlmrously consumed by a slow and Iinger- 

* Euseb. lib. vii. cap. i. Cypriani. Epitt. Ivii. friii. 

* Vid. Cypriani Lib. ad Demetrianum. 
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ing fire. An unexpected event suspended, for a cent. m. 
while, the sufferings of the Christians. Valerian was ■■-*- 
made prisoner in the war against the Persians ; and 
his son Gallienus, in the year 260, restored peace to 
the church y . 

VII. The condition of the Christians was rather The state of 
supportable than happy, under the reign of Gallienus, ^ dc ^^ 
which lasted eight years; as also under the short iiemM,ciw 
administration of his successor Claudius, Nor did a^Umi* 
they suffer much during the first four years of the 

reign of Aurelian, who was raised to the empire in ' 
the year 270. But the fifth year of this emperor's 
administration would have proved fatal to them, had 
not his violent death prevented the execution of his 
cruel purposes ; for while, instigated by the unjust 
suggestions of his own superstition, or by the bar* 
barous counsels of a bigoted priesthood, he was pre- 
paring a formidable attack upon the Christians, he 
was obliged to march into Gaul, where he was mur- 
dered, in the year 275, before his edicts were pub- 
lished throughout the empire 2 . Few, therefore, 
.suffered martyrdom under his reign; and, indeed, 
during the remainder of this century, the Christians 
enjoyed a considerable measure of ease and tranquil* 
lity. They were, at least, free from any violent 
attacks of oppression and injustice, except in a small 
number of cases, where the avarice and superstition 
of the Roman magistrates interrupted their tran- 
quillity a . 

VIII. While the emperors and proconsuls employed The at- 
against the Christians the terror of unrighteous edicts, ^ pUtao- 
and the edge of the destroying sword, the Platonic phi- p^H^n* 

Christianity. 

y Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. x. xi. p. 255. Acta 
Cypriani, as they are to be found in Ruinarti Act. Martyrum, 
p. 216. Cypriani Epist. lxxvii. lxxxii. 
' Eusebius, lib. vii. Lactantius, de mortibus Persequutor, 
a Among these vexations may be reckoned the cruelty of 
Galerius Maximian, who, toward the conclusion of this cen- 
tury, persecuted the ministers of his court, and the soldiers of 
his army, who had professed Christianity. See JBusebiua, 
lib. viii. 

Q2 
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cskt. in. losophers, who have been described above, exhausted 
~^+~- against Christianity all the force of their learning 
and eloquence, and all the resources of their art and 
dexterity, in rhetorical declamations, subtile writings, 
and ingenious stratagems. These artful adversaries 
were so much the more dangerous and formidable, 
as they had adopted several of the doctrines and 
institutions of the Gospel, and, with a specious air 
of moderation and impartiality, were attempting, 
after the example of their master Atnmonius, to 
reconcile paganism with Christianity, and form a 
sort of coalition of the ancient and the new reli- 
gion. These philosophers had at their head, in this 
century, Porphyry (a Syrian, or, as some allege, a 
Tyrian, by birth), who wrote against the Christians 
a long and laborious work, which was destroyed 
afterwards by an imperial edict \ He was, undoubt- 
edly, a writer of great dexterity, genius, and erudi- 
tion, as those of his works which yet remain suf- 
ficiently testify. But those very works, and the his- 
tory of his life, shew us, at the same time, that he 
was a much more virulent, than formidable enemy to 
the Christians ; for by them it appears, that he was 
much more attentive to the suggestions of a supersti- 
tious spirit, and the visions of a lively fancy, than to 
the sober dictates of right reason and a sound judge- 
ment; and it may be more especially observed of the 
remainingfragments of his work against the Christians, 
that they are equally destitute of judgement and 
equity, and are utterly unworthy of a wise and a 
good man c . 

b See Holstenius de vita Porphyr. cap. xi. Fabric. Lux 
Evang. p. 15 k Buddeus, Isagoge in Theologiam, torn. ii. 

fj^T c This work of Porphyry against the Christians was 
burned, by an edict of Constantine the Great. It was divided 
* into fifteen books, as we find in Eusebius, and contained the 
blackest calumnies against the Christians. The first book treated 
of the contradictions which he pretended to have found in the 
sacred writings. The greatest part of the twelfth is employed 
in fixing the time when the prophesies of Daniel were written ; 
for Porphyry himself found these predictoins so clearly and e*i» 
dently fulfilled, that, to avoid the force of the argument, thence 
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* IX. Many were the deceitful and perfidious stra- «nt.:«i. 
tagems by which this sect endeavoured to obscure Co^rfsom 
the lustre, and diminish the authority of the Christian drawn be- 
doctrine. None of these seemed to be "more dan- ph^phert 
gerous than the seducing artifice with which they and chrut. 
formed a comparison between the life, actions, and 
miracles of Christ, and the history of the ancient phi- 
losophers, and placed the contending parties jn such 
fallacious points of view, as to make the pretended 
sages of antiquity appear in nothing inferior to the 
divine Saviour. With this view, Archy tas of Taren* 
turn, Pythagoras, of whom Porphyry wrote the life, 
Apollonius Tyanaeus, a Pythagorean philosopher, 
whose miracles and peregrinations were highly cele- 
brated by the vulgar, were brought upon the scene, 
and exhibited as divine teachers, and rivals of the 
glory of the Son of God. Philostratus, one of the 
most eminent rhetoricians of this age, composed a 
pompous history of the life of Apollonius, who was 
little better than a cunning knave, and did nothing 
but ape the austerity §fcd sanctity of Pythagoras, 
This history appears manifestly designed to draw a 
parallel between Christ and the philosopher of Tyana ; 
but the impudent fictions and ridiculous fables, with 
which this work is filled, must, one would think, 
have rendered it incapable of deceiving any who pos- 
sessed a sound mind ; any, but such as, through the 
corruption of vicious prejudices, were willing to be 
deceived d . 

X. But as there are no opinions, however absurd, The pemi- 
and no stories, however idle and improbable, that a ^en^f*" 
weak and ignorant multitude, more attentive to the tui compa- 



rison. 



deducible in favor of Christianity, he was forced to have recourse 
to the absurd supposition, that these prophesies had been pub- 
lished under the name of Daniel by one who lived in the time of 
Antiochus, and wrote after the arrival of the events foretold. 
Methodius, Eusebius, and Apollinaris, wrote against Porphyry ; 
but their refutations have been long since lost. 

d See Olearius' preface to the Life of Apollonius by Philo- 
stratus; as also Mosheim'g notes to his Latin translation of 
Cudworth's Intellectual System, p. 304*, &c. 
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ciifT. m. pomp of words than to the truth of things, wffl not 
~^- easily swallow; so it happened, that many wert 
ensnared by the absurd attempts of these insidious 
philosophers. Some were induced by these perfidious 
stratagems to abandon the Christian religion, which 
they had embraced. Others, when they were taught 
to believe that true Christianity (as it was inculcated 
by Jesus, and not as it was afterwards corrupted by 
his disciples) differed in few points from the pagart 
system, properly explained and restored to its pri* 
mitive purity, determined to remain in the religion 
of their ancestors, and in the worship of their gods. 
A third sort were led, by these comparisons between 
Christ and the ancient philosophers, to form to 
themselves a motley system of religion composed 
of the tenets of both parties, whom they treated 
with the same veneration and respect. Such was, 
particularly, the method of Alexander Severus, who 
paid indiscriminately divine honors to Christ and 
to Orpheus, to Apollonius, and the other philoso- 
phers and heroes whose names were famous in ancient 
times. 
Theatttmpti XL The credit and power of the Jews were now 
•gainst the too much diminished to render them as capable of 
cbriitiaiM. injuring the Christians, by their influence over the 
magistrates, as they had formerly been. This did 
not, however, discourage their malicious efforts, as 
the books which Tertuliian and Cyprian have written 
against them abundantly shew, with several other 
writings of the Christian doctors, who complained of 
the malignity of the Jews, and of their sinister 
machination s e . During the persecution under Severus, 
a certain person called Domninus, who had embraced 
Christianity, deserted to the Jews, doubtless to avoid 
the punishments that were decreed against the 
Christians ; and it was to recall this apostate to his 
duty and his profession, that Serapion, bishop of 

9 Hippolytus, Serm. in Suaann. et Daniel, torn. i. op. 
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Antioch, wrote a particular treatise against the Jews f . ««*. i». 
We may easily conclude, from this instance, that, when 
the Christians were persecuted, the Jews were treated 
with less severity and contempt, on account of their 
enmity against the disciples of Jesus. From the 
same fact we may also learn, that, though they were 
in a state of great subjection and abasement, they 
were not entirely deprived of all power of oppressing 
the Christians. 

f Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. xii. p. 21 3. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Concerning the State of Letters and Philosophy during this 

Century, 

cknt. in. I. The arts and sciences, which, in the precediog 
TbTj^ century, were in a declining state, seemed, in this, 
* famii*. ready to expire, and had lost all their vigor and 
lustre. The celebrated rhetorician Longinus, and the 
eminent historian Dio Cassius, with a few others, 
were the last among the Greeks, who stood in the 
breach against the prevailing ignorance and bar- 
barism of the times. Men of learning and genius 
were still less numerous in the western provinces of 
the empire, though there were in several places flou- 
rishing schools, appropriated to the advancement of 
the sciences and the culture of taste and genius. 
Different reasons contributed to this decay of learn- 
ing. Few of the emperors patronised the sciences, 
or encouraged, by the prospect of their favor and 
protection, that emulation which is the soul of literary 
excellence. Besides, the civil wars that almost always 
distracted the empire, were extremely unfavorable to 
the pursuit of science ; and the perpetual incursions 
of the barbarous nations interrupted that leisure and 
tranquillity which are so essential to the progress of 
learning and knowlege, and extinguished, among a 
people accustomed to the din of arms, all desire of 
literary acquisitions &. 

c See the Literary History of France, by the Benedictine 
monks, vol. i. part ii. 



Chaf. I. LEARNING AND PHILOSOPHY. 

II. If we turn our eyes toward the state of philo- cbat. hi. 
sophy, the prospect will appear somewhat less desolate The ^ rf 
and comfortless. There were, as yet, in several of the phiiowphy, 
Grecian sects, men of considerable knowlege and^"^' 7 
reputation, of whom Longinus has mentioned the tonic 
greatest part h . But all these sects were gradually 
eclipsed by the school of Ammonius, whose origin 
and doctrines have been considered above. This vic- 
torious sect, which was formed in Egypt, issued thence 
with such a rapid progress, that, in a short time, it 
extended itself almost throughout the Roman empire, 
and drew into its vortex the greatest part of those who 
applied themselves, through inclination, to the study 
of philosophy. This amazing progress was due to 
Plotinus, the most eminent disciple of Ammonius, apiotuwt. 
man of a most subtile invention, endowed by nature 
with a genius capable of the most profound researches, 
and equal to the investigation of the most abstruse 
and difficult subjects. This penetrating and sublime 
philosopher taught publicly, first in Persia, and after- 
wards at Rome, and in Campania ; in all which parts 
the youth flocked in crowds to receive his instruc- 
tions. He comprehended the precepts of his philo- 
sophy in several books, most of which are yet extant 1 . 

II f. The number of disciples, formed in the school h« doctrio* 
of Plotinus, is almost beyond credibility. The most "n^^j 
famous was Porphyry k , who spread abroad through 
Sicily, and many other countries, the doctrine of his 
master, revived with great accuracy, adorned with 
the graces of a flowing and elegant style, and enriched 

h In his life of Plotinus, epitomised by Porphyry, ch. xx. 

* See Porphyrii vita Plotini, of which Fabricius has given an 
edition in his Bibliotheca Graeca, torn. iv. — Bayle's Dictionl 
torn. iii. — and Brucker's Historia Critica Philosophise. 

ftt^" k Porphyry was first the disciple of Longinus, author of 
the justly celebrated Treatise on the Sublime; but, having 
passed from Greece to Rome, where he heard Plotinus, he was 
so charmed with the genius and penetration of this philosopher, 
that he attached himself entirely to him* See Plotin. vit. p. 3. 
Eunap. c. ii. p. 17. 
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T.iii- with new inventions and curious improvements 1 . 
*~~ From the time of Ammonius, until the sixth century, 
this was almost the only system of philosophy that 
was publicly taught at Alexandria. A certain phi- 
losopher, whose name was Plutarch, having learned 
it there, brought it into Greece, and renewed, it 
Athens, the celebrated Academy, from which issued 
a set of illustrious philosophers, whom we shall have 
occasion to mention in the progress of this work m . 
rent IV. We have unfolded, above, the nature and doo 
J*JJ^ trines of this philosophy, as far as was compatible 
with the brevity of our present design. It is, how- 
ever, proper to add here, that its votaries were not 
all of the same sentiments, but thought very differently 
upon a variety of subjects. This difference of opinion 
was the natural consequence of that fundamental 
law, which the whole sect was obliged to keep con* 
stantly in view, viz* That truth was to be pursued 
with the utmost liberty, and to be collected from all 
the different systems in which it lay dispersed. Hence 
it happened, that the Athenians rejected certain opi- 
nions that were entertained by the philosophers of 
Alexandria : yet none of those who were ambitious to 
be ranked among these new Platonists, called in 
question the main doctrines which formed the ground- 
work of their singular system ; those, for example, 
which regarded the existence of one God, the foun- 
tain of all things; the eternity of the world; the 
dependence of matter upon the Supreme Being; the 
nature of souls ; the plurality of gods ; the method of 
interpreting the popular superstitions, &c. 
tate of V. The famous question concerning the excellence 
^ and utility of human learning, was now debated with 
fo^ great warmth among the Christians ; and the con- 
tending parties, in this controversy, seemed hitherto 
of equal force in point of number, or nearly so. 
Many recommended the study of philosophy, and an 
acquaintance with the Greek and Roman literature ; 

1 Holstenius, vit. Porphyrii, republished by Fabricius. 
m Marini vita Procli, cap. xi. xii. 
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while others maintained, that these were pernicious our. m* 
to the interests of genuine Christianity, and the pro- 
gress of true piety. The cause of letters and philo- 
sophy triumphed, however, by degrees; and those 
who wished well to them, continued to gain ground, 
till at length the superiority was manifestly decided 
in their favor. This victory was principally due to 
the influence and authority of Origen, who, having 
been early instructed in the new kind of Platonism 
already mentioned, blended it, though unhappily, 
with the purer and more sublime tenets of a celestial 
doctrine, and recommended it, in the warmest manner, 
to the youth who attended his public lessons. The 
fame of this philosopher increased daily among the 
Christians ; and, in proportion to his rising credit, 
his method of proposing and explaining the doctrines 
of Christianity gained authority, till it became almost 
universal. Besides, some of the disciples of Plotinus 
having embraced Christianity, on condition that they 
should be allowed to retain such of the opinions of 
their master as they thought of superior excellence 
and merit 6 , this must also have contributed, in some 
measure, to turn the balance in favor of the sciences* 
Thfcse Christian philosophers, preserving still a fer* 
vent zeal for the doctrines of their Heathen chief, 
would naturally embrace every opportunity of spread- 
ing them abroad, and instilling them into the minds 
of the ignorant and the unwary. 



CHAPTER II. 



Respecting the Doctors and s ^Ministers of the Churchy and its 
Form of Government, during this Century. 

I. The form of ecclesiastical government that had of the form 
been adopted by Christians in general, had now^^ent, 
acquired greater degrees of stability and force, both 

n Augustinus, Epistola lvi. ad Dioscor. p. 260, torn. ii. op. ' 
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r..ui. in particular churches, and in the general society of 
Christians. It appears incontestable, from the most 
authentic records and the best histories of this cen- 
tury, that, in the larger cities, there was, at the head 
of each church, a person to whom was given the title 
of bishop, who ruled this sacred community with i 
certain sort of authority, in concert, however, with 
the body of presbyters, and consulting, in matters of 
moment, the opinions and the voices of the whole 
assembly °. It is also equally evident, that, in every 
province, one bishop was invested with a certain 
superiority over the rest, in point of rank and autho- 
rity. This was necessary to the maintenance of that 
association of churches which had been introduced in 
the preceding century ; and it contributed to facilitate 
the holding of general councils, and to give a certain 
degree of order and consistency to their proceedings. 
It must, at the same time, be carefully observed, that 
the rights and privileges of these primitive bishops 
were not every where accurately fixed, nor deter- 
mined in such a manner as to prevent encroachments 
and disputes ; nor does it appear, that the chief author 
rity in the province was always conferred upon that 
bishop who presided over the church established in 
the metropolis. It may also be noticed, as a matter 
beyond all dispute, that the bishops of Rome, Antioch, 
and Alexandria, considered as rulers of primitive and 
apostolic churches, had a kind of pre-eminence over 
all others, and were not only consulted frequently in 
affairs of a difficult and momentous nature, but were 
also distinguished by peculiar rights and privileges. 
Tbtpoww II. With respect, particularly, to the bishop of 
^fiSJ^pRome, he is supposed by Cyprian to have had, at 
of Rome io this time, a certain pre-errrhience in the church P; 

tub cen- 
tury; what? 

A satisfactory account of this matter may be seen in Blon- 
delli Apologia pro Sententia Hieronymi de Episcopis et Presby- 
teris, p. 1 36, as that author has collected all the testimonies of 
the ancients relative to that subject. 

p Cvprian, Ep. lv. et lxxiii. etiam de Unitate Ecclesiae, p. 195, 
edit. Baluzii. 
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nor does he stand alone in this opinion. But it ought cunt. m. 
to be' observed, that even those, who, with Cyprian, 
attributed this pre-eminence to the Roman prelate, 
insisted, at the same time, with the utmost warmth, 
upon the equality, in point of dignity and authority, 
that subsisted among all the members of the episcopal 
order. In consequence of this opinion of an equality 
among all Christian bishops, they rejected, with con- 
tempt, the judgement of the bishop of Rome, when 
they thought it ill-founded or unjust, and followed 
their own sense of things with a perfect independence. 
Of this Cyprian himself gave an eminent example, in 
his famous controversy with Stephen bishop of Rome, 
concerning the baptism of heretics, in which he treated 
the arrogance of that imperious prelate with a noble 
indignation, and also with a perfect contempt. Who- 
ever, therefore, compares these particulars, will easily 
perceive, that the only dignity which the bishop of 
Rome could justly claim was a pre-eminence of order 
and association^ not of power and authority. Or, 
to explain the matter yet more clearly, the pre-emi- 
nence of the bishop of Rome, in the universal church, 
was such as that of Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, was 
in the African churches; and every one knows, that 
the precedency of this latter prelate diminished in 
nothing the equality that subsisted among the African 
bishops, and invalidated in no instance their rights 
and liberties, but gave only to Cyprian, as the presi- 
dent of their general assemblies, a power of calling 
councils, of presiding in them, of admonishing his 
brethren in a mild and fraternal manner, and of exe- 
cuting, in short, such offices as the order and purposes 
of these ecclesiastical meetings necessarily required r . 

$3T * So I have translated Principatus ordinis et consociationis, 
which could not be otherwise rendered without a long circumlo- 
cution. The pre-eminence here mentioned, signifies the right 
of convening councils, of presiding in them, of collecting voices, 
and such other things as were essential to the order of these 
assemblies. 

r See Steph. Baluzii adnot. ad Gypriani Epistolas, p. 387, 
389, 400. Consult particularly the seventy-first and seventy- 
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cskt. in. III. The face of things began now to change in 
TbTwwn- 'he Christian church. The ancient method of ecde- 
mentof the siastical government seemed, in general, still to sub- 
^Swus s ' st > while, at the same time, by imperceptible steps, 
into amon- it varied fro in the primitive rule, and degenerated 
S^* 1 toward the form of a religious monarchy; for the 
bishops aspired to higher degrees of power and autho 
rity than they had formerly possessed, and not only 
violated the rights of the people, but also made 
gradual encroachments upon the privileges of the 
presbyters ; and that they might cover these usurpa- 
tions with an air of justice, and an appearance of 
reason, they published new doctrines concerning the 
nature of the church, and of the episcopal dignity, 
which, however, were in general so obscure, that they 
themselves seem to have understood them as little as 
those to whom they were delivered. One of the prin- 
cipal authors of this change, in the government of the 
church, was Cyprian, who pleaded for the power of 
the bishops with more zeal and vehemence than bad 
ever been hitherto employed in that cause, though 
not with an unshaken constancy and perseverance; 
for, in difficult and perilous times, necessity some- 
times obliged him to yield, and to submit several 
things to the judgement and authority of the church. 
TbeTicesof IV. This change in the form of ecclesiastical 
tbeciergj. government, was soon followed by a train of vices, 
which dishonored the character and authority of those 
to whom the administration of the church was com- 
mitted ; for, though several yet continued to exhibit 
to the world illustrious examples of primitive piety 
and Christian virtue, yet many were sunk in luxury 
and voluptuousness, puffed up with vanity, arrogance, 
and ambition, possessed with a spirit of contention 
and discord, and addicted to many other vices that 
cast an undeserved reproach upon the holy religion, 

third epistles of Cyprian, and the fifty-fifth, addressed to Corne- 
lius, bishop of Home, in which letters the Carthaginian prelate 
pleads with warmth and vehemence for the equality of all Christian 
bishops. 
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of which they were the unworthy professors and c*niww. 
-ministers. This is testified in such an ample manner, * 
hy the repeated complaints of many of the most 
'respectable writers of this age \ that truth will not 
permit us to spread the veil, which we should other- 
wise be desirous to cast over such enormities among 
ran order so sacred. The bishops assumed, in many 
places, a princely authority, particularly those who 
had the greatest number of churches under their 
inspection, and who presided over the most opulent 
assemblies. They appropriated to their evangelical 
function the splendid ensigns of temporal majesty ; 
a throne, surrounded with ministers, exalted above 
his equals the servant of the meek and humble Jesus ; 
and sumptuous garments dazzled the eyes and the 
minds of the multitude into an ignorant veneration 
for this usurped authority. An example which 
ought not to have been followed, was ambitiously 
imitated by the presbyters, who, neglecting the sacred 
duties of their station, abandoned themselves to the 
indolence and delicacy of an effeminate and luxurious 
life. The deacons, beholding the presbyters thus 
deserting their functions, boldly invaded their rights 
and privileges ; and the effects of a corrupt ambition 
were spread through every rank of the sacred order. 

V. From what has been now observed, we may Hence the 
come, perhaps, at the true origin or minor or inferior ders. 
orders, which were, in this century, added every 
where to those of the bishops, presbyters, and dea- 
cons; for, certainly, the titles and offices of sub- 
deacons, acolythi, ostiarii, or door-keepers, reader** 
exorcists, and copiata 9 would never have been heard 
of in the church, if its rulers had been assiduously 
and zealously employed in promoting the interests of 
truth and piety, by their labors and their example* 
But, when the honors and privileges of the bishops 
and presbyters were augmented, the deacons also 

• Origen. Comm. in Matthaeura, par. i. op. p. 420, 441. 
lusebius, Hist* Eccles. lib. viii. cap. i. ; . r \ 
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cimr. m. began to extend their ambitious views, and to despise 
those lower functions and employments which they 
had hitherto exercised with such humility and zeal 
The additional orders that were now created to 
diminish the labors of the present rulers of the church, 
had functions allotted to them, which their names 
partly explain *. The institution of exorcixts was 
a consequence of the doctrine of the New Platonists, 
which the Christians adopted, and which taught, 
that the evil genii, or spirits, were continually 
hovering over human bodies, toward which they were 
carried by a natural and vehement desire ; and that 

^y t The sub-deacons were designed to ease the deacons of 
the meanest part of their work. Their office, consequently, was 
to prepare the sacred vessels of the altar, and to deliver them to 
the deacons in time of divine service; to attend the doors of the 
church during the communion service ; to go on the bishop's 
ambassies, with his letters or messages to foreign churches. In 
a word, they were so subordinate to the superior rulers of the 
church, that, by a canon of the council of Laodicea, they were 
forbidden to sit in the presence of a deacon without his leave.—- 
The order of acolythi was peculiar to the Latin church ; for there 
was no such order in the Greek church, during the four first 
centuries. Their name signifies attendants ; and their principal 
office was to light the candles of the church, and to attend the 
ministers with wine for the eucharist. The ostiarii, or door- 
keepers, were appointed to open and shut the doors, as officers' 
and servants under the deacons and sub-deacons ; to give notice 
of the times of prayer and church assemblies, which, in time of 
persecution, required a private signal for fear of discovery ; and 
that, probably, was the first reason for instituting this order m 
the church of Rome, whose example, by degrees, was soon fol- 
lowed by other churches. — The readers were those who were 
directed to read the scripture in that part of divine service to 
which the catechumens were admitted. — The exorcists were ap- 
pointed to drive out evil spirits from the bodies of persons pos- 
sessed ; they had been long known in the church, but were not 
erected into an ecclesiastical order before the latter end of the 
third century. — The copiatce, or jbssarii, were an order of the 
inferior clergy, whose business it was to take care of funerals,* 
and to provide for the decent interment of the dead. In vain 
have Baronius and other Romish writers asserted, that these in- 
ferior orders were of apostolical institution. The contrary is 
evidently proved, since these offices are not mentioned by au- 
thentic writers as having taken place before the third century, 
and the origin can be traced no higher than the fourth. 
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vicious men were not so much impelled to sin by an cent. m. 
annate depravity, or by the seduction of example, as ""^~ 
by the internal suggestions of some evil daemon. The 
popiatce were employed in providing for the decent 
interment of the dead. 

*. VI. Marriage was permitted to all the various Marriage of 
ranks and orders of the clergy. Those, however, iht c,ersy * 
who continued in a state of celibacy, obtained by this 
abstinence a higher reputation of sanctity and virtue 
than others. This was owing to an almost general 
persuasion, that they, who took wives, were of all 
others the most subject to the influence of malignant 
daemons u . And as it was of infinite importance to 
the interests of the church, that no impure or malevo- 
lent spirit should enter into the bodies of such as 
were appointed to govern, or to instruct others, so 
the people were desirous that the clergy should use 
their utmost efforts to abstain from the pleasures of 
the conjugal life. Many of the sacred order, espe- 
cially in Africa, consented to satisfy the desires of the 
people, and endeavoured to do this in such a manner 
as not to offer an entire violence to their own incli- 
nations. For this purpose, they formed connexions concubines 
with those women who had made vows of perpetual ^o^the 
chastity ; and it was an ordinary thing for an ecclesi- ei«'«y* 
astic to admit one of these fair saints to the partici- 
pation of his bed ; but still under the most solemn 
declarations, that nothing passed in this commerce 
that was contrary to the rules of chastity and virtue*. 
These holy concubines were called, by the Greeks, 
2>jv£Kra*To»; and by the Latins, Mulieres subintroductce. 
Xhis indecent custom alarmed the zeal of the more 
pious among the bishops, who employed the utmost 
efforts of their severity and vigilance to abolish it, 
though it was a long time before they entirely 
effected this laudable purpose. 

u Porphyrius, wepl cnroxrJQ, lib. iv. p. 417. 

w Credat Judceus Apella. See however Dodwell, Diss, teriia 
Cyprianica, and Lud. An. Muratorius, Diss, de Synisactis et 
Agapetis, in hi3 Anecdot. Grec p. 218; as also baluzius ad 
Cypriani Epistol* 

VOL. 1. R 
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cbkt. in. VII. Thus we have given a short, though not a 

TbTri^d- yer y V^ e *** n S v * ew °f the rulers of the church during 
pai Greek this century ; and we ought now to mention the 
wrUm. fntal principal writers who distinguished themselves in it 
by their learned and pious productions. The most 
eminent of these, whether we consider the extent of 
his fame, or the multiplicity of his labors, w« 
Origen, a presbyter and catechist of Alexandria, i 
man of vast and uncommon abilities, and the greatest 
luminary of the Christian world that this age exhi- 
bited to view. Had the soundness of his judgement 
been equal to the immensity of his genius, the fervor 
of his piety, his indefatigable patience, his extensive 
erudition, and his other eminent and superior talents, 
all encomiums must have fallen short of his merit 
Yet such as he was, his virtues and his labors deserve 
the admiration of all ages ; and his name will be 
transmitted with honor through the annals of time, 
as long as learning and genius shall be esteemed 
among men x . 

The second in renown, among the writers of this 
century, was Julius Africanus, a native of Palestine, a 
man of the most profound erudition, but the greatest 
part of whose learned labors are unhappily lost. 

Hippolytus, whose history is much involved in 
darkness y, is also esteemed among the most cele- 
brated authors and martyrs of this age ; but those 
writings which at present bear his name, are justly 
looked uf>on by many as either extremely corrupted, 
or entirely spurious. 

Gregory, bishop of New Caesarea, acquired, at this 
time, the title of Thaumaturgtu; i. e. wonder-worker, 
on account of the variety of great and signal miracles, 

* See a very learned and useful work of the famous Huet, 
bishop of Avranches, entitled, Origeniana. See ake, D#ycin/ 
Histoirc d'Origenc et des Mouvemens arrives dans T£gliae au 
sujet de sa Doctrine ; and Bayle's Dictionary. 

y The Benedictine monks have, with great labor and erudition* 
endeavoured to dispel this darkness in their Histoire Litenura de 
la France, torn. i. p. 361, 
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which he is said to have wrought during the course cent. m. 
of his ministry. Few of his works have come down * 
to our times, and his miracles are called in question 
by many, as unsupported by sufficient evidence z . 

It is to be wished that we had more of the writings 
©f Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, than those which 
have survived the ruins of time, since the few 
remaining fragments of his works display the most 
consummate wisdom and prudence, and the most 
amiable spirit of moderation and candor, and thus 
abundantly vindicate, from all suspicion of flattery, 
the ancients who mentioned him under the title of 
Dionysius the Great a . 

• Methodius appears to have been a man of great 
piety, and highly respectable on account of his emi- 
nent virtue ; but those of his works which are yet 
extant, evince no great degree of penetration and 
acuteness in handling controversy and weighing 
opinions. 

VIII. Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, a man of The Latin 
the most eminent abilities and flowing eloquence, wn er * 
stands foremost in the list of Latin writers. His 
letters, and indeed the greater part of his works, 
breathe such a noble and pathetic spirit of piety, that 
it i? impossible to read them without the warmest 
feelings of enthusiasm. We must however observe, 
that he would have been a better writer, had he beep 
less attentive to the ornaments of rhetoric ; and a 
better bishop, had he been able to restrain the vehe- 
mence of his temper, and to distinguish, with greater 
acuteness, between truth and falsehood. 
. The dialogue of Minucius Felix, which bears the 
title of Octavius, effaces with such judgement, spirit, 
and force, the calumnies and reproaches that were 
cat t upon the Christians by their adversaries, that 
it deserves an attentive perusal from those who are 

z See Van-DaJe's preface to his Latin treatise concerning 
Oracles. 

a The Tiistory of Dionysius is particularly illustrated by Jaques 
Basnage, in his Histoire de l'Eglise, torn. i. 

R 2 
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<tnt. nr. desirous of knowing the state of the church during 
~"*~" this century. 

. The Seven Books of Arnobius, the African, writ- 
ten against the Gentiles, form a still more copious 
and ample defence of the Christians, and, though 
obscure in several places, may yet be read with plea- 
sure and with profit. It is true, that this rhetorician, 
too little instructed in the Christian religion, when 
he wrote this work, has mingled great errors with 
solemn and important truths, and has exhibited 
Christianity under a certain philosophical form, very 
different from that in which it is commonly re- 
ceived. 

We refer our readers, for an account of the authors 
of inferior note, who lived in this century, to those 
who have professedly given histories or enumeration* 
of the Christian writers. 



CHAPTER III. 



Concerning the Doctrine qf the Christian Church in this Century. 

Theitatenf I. The principal doctrines of Christianity were 
doctrine. now explained to the people in their native purity 
and simplicity, without any mixture of abstract 
reasonings or subtile inventions ; nor were the 
feeble minds of the multitude loaded with a great 
variety of precepts 5 . But the Christian doctors who 
had applied themselves to the study of letters and 
philosophy, soon abandoned the frequented paths, 
and wandered in the devious wilds of fancy. The 
Egyptians distinguished themselves in this new 
method of explaining the truth. They looked upon 
it as a noble and a glorious task to bring the doctrine* 

b See Origen, in Praef. Libror. de Principiis, torn. i. op. p. 49, 
and lib. i. de Principiis, cap. ii. See also the. Expositio JFSdei by 
Gregorius Neocaesariensis. 
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of celestial wisdom into a certain subjection to the c nra-m . 
precepts of their philosophy, and to make deep and ~^~~ 
profound researches into the intimate and hidden 
nature of those truths which the divine Saviour had 
delivered to his disciples. Origen was at the head 
of this speculative tribe. This great man, enchanted 
by the charms of the Platonic philosophy, set it up 
as the test of all religion, and imagined, that the 
reasons of each doctrine were to be found in that 
favorite philosophy, and their nature and extent to 
be determined by it c . It must be confessed, that he 
handled this matter with modesty and caution; but 
he still gave an example to his disciples, the abuse of 
which could not fail to be pernicious, and under the 
authority of which, they would naturally indulge 
themselves without restraint in every wanton fancy. 
And so, indeed, the case was : for the disciples of 
Origen, breaking forth from the limits fixed by 
their master, interpreted, in the most licentious 
manner, the divine truths of religion according to 
the tenor of the Platonic philosophy. From these 
teachers the philosophical, or scholastic theology, as 
it is called, derived its origin ; and, proceeding hence, 
passed through various forms and modifications 
according to the genius, turn, and erudition of those 
who embraced it. 

II. The same principles gave rise to another The rise of 
species of theology, which was called mystic. And^^y!* 
what must seem at first sight surprising here, is, 
that this mystic theology, though formed at the same 
time, and derived from the same source with the 
scholastic, had a natural tendency to overturn and 
destroy it. The authors of this mystic science are 
not known ; but the principles from which it sprang 
are manifest. Its first promoters argued from that 
known doctrine of the Platonic school, which also 



c This is manifest from what remains of his Stromata ; as also 
from his books de Principiis, which are still preserved in a Latin 
translation of them by Rufinus, 
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cwt. iu« was adopted by Origen and hi* disciples; thaft the 
divine nature was diffused through all human souls; 
or, in other words, that the faculty of reasdn, froto 
which the health and vigor of the mind proceed, 
Was an emanation from God into the hutnhn soul, 
and comprehended in it the principles and eletrients 
of all truth, human and divine. They denied that 
men could, by labor or study, excite this celestial 
flame in their breasts ; and, therefore, they highly 
disapproved the attempts of those who, by definitions, 
abstract theorems, and profound speculations, endea- 
voured to form distinct notions of truth, and to dis- 
cover its hidden nature. On the contrary, they main, 
tained, that silence, tranquillity, repose, and solitude, 
accompanied with such acts of mortification as might 
tend to extenuate and exhaust the body, were the 
means by which the internal word was excited to 
produce its latent virtues, and to instruct men in tbe 
knowlege of divine things. For thus they reasoned : 
* They who behold with a noble contempt all human 
u affairs, who turn away their eyes from terrestrial 
" vanities, and shut all the avenues of the outward 
" senses against the contagious influences of a material 
" world, must necessarily return to God, when the 
spirit is thus disengaged from the impediments that 
prevented that happy union ; and, in this blessed 
frame, they not only enjoy inexpressible raptures 
u from their communion with the Supreme Being, 
" but are also invested with the inestimable privilege 
" of contemplating truth, undisguised and uncor- 
" rupted, in its native purity, while others behold it 
" in a vitiated and delusive form." 

III. This method of reasoning produced strange 
effects, and drove many into caves and deserts, where 
they macerated their bodies with hunger and thirst, 
and submitted to all the miseries of the severest 
discipline that a gloomy imagination could prescribe ; 
and it is not improbable, that Paul, the first hermit, 
was rather engaged by this fanatical system, than by 
the persecution under Decius, to fly into the most 
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solitary deserts of Thebais, where he led, during the wwt. m. 
<«pftce of ninety years, a life more worthy of a savage "" ,- *~" 
fftniwal than of a rational being d . It is, however, to 
|>G , observed, that though Paul is placed at the head 
of the order of Hermits, yet that insocial manner of 
ijfe was very common in Egypt, Syria, India, and 
^Mesopotamia, not only long before his time, but 
£ven before the coming of Christ ; and it is still 
practised among the Mohammedans, as well as the 
Christians, in those arid and burning climates e ; for 
the glowing atmosphere, that surrounds these 
countries, is a natural cause of that love of solitude 
pod repose, of that indolent .and melancholy dispo* 
pition, which are remarkably common among their 
languid inhabitants. 

, IV. But let us turn away our eyes from these 
scenes of fanaticism, which are so opprobrious to 
human nature, and consider some other circumstances 
that belong more or less to* the history of the Christian 
doctrine during this century. And here it is proper The zeal of 
to mention the useful labors of those who manifested ^J^L 
their zeal for the holy scriptures by the care they abroad the 
took to have accurate copies of them multiplied every ^ d wnt " 
where, and offered at such moderate prices, as 
rendered them of easy purchase ; as also to have them 
translated into various languages, and published in 
correct editions. Many of the more opulent among 
the Christians geuerousiy contributed a great part 
of their substance to the prosecution of these pious 
and excellent undertakings. Pierius and Hesychius 
in Egypt, and Lucian at Antioch, employed much 
pains in correcting the copies of the Septuagint; 
gnd Pamphilus of Caesarea labored with great 
diligence and success in works of the same nature, 
until a glorious martyrdom finished his course. But 
Origen surpassed all others in diligence and assiduity ; 
and his famous Hexapla, though almost entirely 

d The life of this hermit was written by Jerome. 
* See the tiwreb of Lucas, to 1714, vol. ii. 
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cimt.iii. destroyed by the waste of time, will, even in its frag* 
~~*~~ ments, remain an eternal monument of the incredible 
application with which that great man labored to 
remove those obstacles which retarded the progress 
of the Gospel f . 
oripu'f V. After the encomiums we have given to Origen, 
t^^tioj who has an undoubted^ right to the first place among 
the scrip- the interpreters of ttie Scriptures in this century, it 
mu is not without a deep concern that we are obliged 
to add, that he also, by an unhappy method, opened 
a secure retreat for all sorts of errors that a wild 
and irregular imagination could bring forth. Har* 
ing entertained a notion that it was extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to defend every thing contained 
in the sacred writings from the cavils of heretics and 
infidels, so long as they were explained literally, 
according to the real import of the terms, he had 
recourse to the fecundity of a lively imagination, and 
maintained, that they were to be interpreted in the 
same allegorical manner in which the Platonists 
explained the history of the gods. Inconsequence 
of this pernicious rule of interpretation, he alleged, 
that the words of Scripture were, in many places* 
absolutely void of sense ; and that though in others 
there were, indeed, certain notions conveyed, under 
the outward terms according to their literal force 
and import, yet it was not in these that the true 
meanings of the sacred writers were to be sought, but 
in a mysterious and hidden sense arising from the 
nature of the things themselves &. This hidden sense 

f The fragments that yet remain of Origen's Hexapla, were 
collected and published, by the learned Montfaucon, in folio, at 
Paris, in 1713. See also upon this head Buddei Isagoge in 
Theolog. torn. ii. and Carpzovii Critic. Sacr. Veter. Testam.p. 574. 

g For a farther illustration of this matter, the reader may con- 
sult the excellent preface of M. de la Rue, to the second volume 
of the works of Origen, published at Paris in 1733. An accurate 
and full account of Origen's method of interpreting the Scripture 
may be found in the work entitled Commentar. de rebus Chris- 
tian, ante Constantinum M. p. 629; where the philosophy and 
theology of that great man, and his controversy with Demetrius 
bishop of Alexandria, are treated of professedly, and at large. 
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be endeavours to investigate throughout his com- cent. m. 
meataries, neglecting and despising, for the most part, 
the outward letter ; and in this devious path he 
displays the most ingenious strokes of fancy, though 
generally at the expence of truth, whose divine sim- 
plicity is rarely discernible through the cobweb veil 
of allegory b . Nor did the inventions of Origen end 
here. He divided this hidden sense, which he pursued 
with such eagerness, into moral and mystical, or 
spiritual* The moral sense of Scripture displays those 
doctrines that relate to the inward state of .the soul 
and the conduct of life. The mystical or spiritual 
sense represents the nature, the laws, and the history 
of the spiritual or mystical world. We are not yet 
at the end of the labyrinth ; for he subdivided this 
mystical world of his own creation into two distinct 
regions, one of which he called the superior, i. e. hea- 
ven, and the other the inferior, by which he meant the 
church. This led to another division of the mystical 
sense into an earthly or allegorical sense, adapted to 
the inferior world, and a celestial or anagogical one, 
adapted to the superior region. This chimerical 
method of explaining the Scripture was, before 

h Origen, in his Stromata, book x., expresses himself in the 
following manner : " The source of many evils lies in adhering 
" to the carnal or external part of Scripture. Those who do 
" so, shall not attain to the kingdom of God. Let us, therefore, 
49 seek after the spirit and the substantial fruit of the word, which 
" are hidden and mysterious." And again, " The Scriptures are 
" of little use to those who understand them as they are written." 
One would think it impossible that such expressions should drop 
from the pen of a wise man. But the philosophy, which this great 
man embraced with such zeal, was one of the sources of his 
delusion. He could not find in the Bible the opinions he 
had adopted, as long as he interpreted that sacred book 
according to its literal sense. But Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, and, 
indeed, the whole philosophical tribe, could not fail to obtain, 
for their sentiments, a place in the Oospel, when it was inter- 
preted by the wanton inventions of fancy, and upon the sup- 
position of a hidden sense, to which it was possible to give all 
sorts of forms. Hence all who desired to model Christianity 
according to their fancy, or their favorite system of philosophy, 
embraced Origen's method of interpretation. 
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csNTMu. Origen, received by many Christiana, who ware 
deluded into it by the example of the Jew*. But, 
as this learned man reduced it into a system, sod 
founded it upon fixed and determined rules, be is, 
on that account, commonly considered as its principal 
author, 
other inter- VI. A prodigious number of interpreters, both io 
i"*" 1 ' this and the succeeding ages, followed the method of 
Origen, though with some variations ; nor could the 
few, who explained the sacred writings with judge- 
ment and a true spirit of criticism, oppose with sup- 
cess the torrent of allegory that was overflowing tbe 
church. The commentaries of Hippolytus, which 
are yet extant, shew manifestly, that this good mas 
was entirely addicted to the system of Origen, and the 
same judgement may be hazarded concerning Victo- 
rinus' explications of certain books of tbe Old and 
New Testament, though these explications are, long 
since, lost. The translation of the Ecclesiastes by 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, which is yet remaining, w 
not chargeable with this reproach, notwithstanding 
the tender and warm attachment of its author to 
Origen. The book of Genesis and the Song of Solo- 
mon were explained by Methodius, whose work is 
lost ; and Ammonius composed a Harmony of the 
Gospels. 
Didactic VII. The doctrinal part of theology employed the 

th^ir '? P ens °^ man y learned men in this century. In his 
Stromata, and his four books of Elements, Origen 
illustrated the greatest part of the doctrines of Christ- 
ianity, or, to speak more properly, rather disguised 
them under the lines of a vain philosophy. These 
books of elements, or principles, were the first sketch 
that appeared of the scholastic or philosophical theo- 
logy. Something of the same nature was attempted 
by Theognostus, in his seven books of Hypotyposes, 
which are only known at present by the extracts of 
them in Photius, who represents them as the work 
of one who was infected with the notions of Origen. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus drew up a brief Buinmary of 
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the Christian religion, in his Exposition of the Faith ; «bnt. hi. 
4*id many treated, in a more ample manner, particular ~^~ 
'points of doctrine in opposition to the enemies and 
<torrtiptors of Christianity. Thus^Hippolytus wrote 
%f the Deity, the resurrection, Anti-Christ, and the 
end of the world ; Methodius, of free-will ; and Lucian, 
"df faith. It is doubtful in what class these produc- 
tions are to be placed, as most of them have perished 
among- the ruins of time. 

VIII. Among the moral writers, the first place, Moral 
after Tertullian, of whom we have already spoken, writer »- 
is due to Cyprian, a prelate of eminent merit, who 
published several treatises concerning patience, mor- 
tality, works, alms, as also an exhortation to martyr* 
•dorii. In these dissertations, there are many excellent 
things ; but they are destitute of order, precision, and 
method ; nor do we always find solid proofs in favor 

"of the decisions they contain l . Origen has written 
Many treatises of this kind, and, among others, an 
exhortation to suffer martyrdom for the truth; a 
subject handled by many authors in this century, but 
with unequal eloquence and penetration. Methodius 
treated of chastity, in a work entitled, Symposium 
Virginum, or, the Feast of Virgins ; but this treatise 
is full of confusion and disorder. Dionysius handled 
the doctrine of penance and temptations. The other 
moral writers of this period are too obscure and trivial 
to render the mention of them necessary. 

IX. The controversial writers were exceedingly Polemic 
numerous in this century. The Pagans were attacked, di ™"*- 
in a victorious manner, by Minucius Felix, in his 
dialogue called Octavius ; by Origen, in his writings 
iagainst Celsus ; by Arnobius in his seven books against 

the Gentiles ; and by Cyprian, in his treatise concern- 
ing the vanity of idols. The chronicle of Hippolytus in 
opposition to the Gentiles, and the work of Methodius 
•against Porphyry, that bitter adversary of the Christ- 
ians, are both lost. 

' See Barbeyrac, de la Monde des Peres, chap. viti. 
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cm. in. We rtiay also reckon, in the number of the polemic 
""^~ writers, those who wrote against the philosophers, or 
who treated any subjects that were disputed between 
different sects. Such was Hippolytus, who wrote 
against Plato, and who also treated the nicest, the 
most difficult, and the most controverted subjects, 
such as fate, free-will, and the origin of evil, which 
exercised, likewise, the pens of Methodius and other 
acute writers. What Hippolytus wrote against the 
Jews, has not reached our times ; but the work of 
Cyprian, upon that subject, yet remains k . Origen; 
Victorinus, and Hippolytus, attacked, in general, the 
various sects and heresies that divided the church; 
but their labors in that immense field have entirely 
disappeared ; and as to those who only turned their 
controversial arms against some few sects and parti- 
cular doctrines, we think it not necessary to enumerate 
them here. 
Theridaus X. It is, however, proper to observe, that the 
JElEjJ^ methods now used of defending Christianity, and 
now cm- attacking Judaism and idolatry, degenerated much 
v *™* from the primitive simplicity, and the true rules of 
controversy. The Christian doctors, who had been 
educated in the schools of the rhetoricians and sophists, 
rashly employed the arts and evasions of their subtile 
masters in the service of Christianity ; and, intent 
only upon defeating the enemy, they were too little 
attentive to the means of victory, indifferent whether 
they acquired it by artifice or plain dealing. This 
method of disputing, which the ancients called cecono- 
mical\ and which had victory for its object, rather 
than truth, was, in consequence of the prevailing 
taste for rhetoric and sophistry, almost universally 
approved. The Platonists contributed to the support 

(}3r k This work is entitled, Testimonia contra Judeeos. 

1 Souverain, Platonisme devoile, p. 214. Daille, de vet. usri 
Patrum, lib. i. p. 160. Jo. Christoph. Wolfii Casauboniatit, 
p. 100. With regard to the famous rule, to do a thin* f tea? 
otKovofiiav, or (economically, see particularly the ample illustra- 
tions of Gatfeker, ad Marcum Aotonimiro, lib. xi. 
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and encouragement of this ungenerous method of cww.m. 
disputing, by that maxim which asserted the inno- * 
cence of defending the truth by artifice and falsehood. 
This will appear manifest to those who have read, 
with any manner of penetration and judgement, the 
arguments of Origen against Celsus, and those of 
the other Christian disputants against the idolatrous 
Gentiles. The method of Tertullian, who used to 
plead prescription against erroneous doctrines, was 
not, perhaps, unfair in this century ; but they must be 
unacquainted both with the times, and, indeed, with 
the nature of things, who imagine that it is always 
allowable to employ this method" 1 . 

XI. This disingenuous and vicious method of sur- suppositi- 
prising their adversaries by artifice, and striking ^£,™ 
them down, as it were, by lies and fictions, produced, writings 
among other disagreeable effects, a great number of 
books, which were falsely attributed to certain great 
men, in order to give these spurious productions more 
credit and weight ; for, as the greatest part of man- 
-kind are less governed by reason than by authority, 
and prefer, in many cases, the decisions of fallible 
mortals to the unerring dictates of the divine word, 
the disputants, of whom we are now speaking, thought 
they could not serve the truth more effectually than 
by opposing illustrious names and respectable authori- 
ties to the attacks of its adversaries. Hence arose 
the book of canons, which certain artful men ascribed 
falsely to the apostles ; hence, the apostolical consti- 
tutions, of which Clement, bishop of Rome, is said 
to have formed a collection ; hence the recognitions 
and the Clementina^ which are also attributed to 
Clement n , and many other productions of that nature, 

q3* m We scarcely know any case in which the plea of pre- 
scription can be admitted as a satisfactory argument, in favor 
of religious tenets, or articles of faith, unless by prescription 
be meant, a doctrine's being established in the time, and by 
the authority of the apostles. In all other cases, prescription is 
no argument at all : it cannot recommend error, and truth has 
po need of its support. 

&3r n It is not with the utmost accuracy that Dr, Moshewn 
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en*, m. which, for a long time, were too much esteemed by 
~**"~ credulous men. 

Nor were the managers of controversy the only 
persons who employed these stratagems ; the Mystics 
had recourse to the same pious frauds to support their 
sect. And accordingly, when they were asked from 
what chief their establishment took its rise, to get 
clear of this perplexing question, they feigned a chief, 
and chose, for that purpose, Dionysius the Areopagitet 
a man of almost apostolical weight and authority, 
who was converted to Christianity, in the first cen» 
tury, by the preaching of Si. Paul at Athens. To 
render this fiction more specious, they attributed 
to this great man various treatises concerning the 
monastic life, the mystic theology, and other subject! 
of that nature, which were the productions of some 
senseless and insipid writers of after-times. Thus it 
happened, through the pernicious influence of human 
passions, which too often mingle themselves with the 
execution of the best purposes and the most upright 
intentions, that they, who were desirous of surpassing 
all others in piety, looked upon it as lawful, and even 
laudable, to advance the cause of piety by artifice 
and fraud, 
controversy XII. The most famous controversies that divided 
the miiiTif- the Christians during this century, were those con* 
nium. cerning the Millennium, or reign of a thousand years; 
the baptism of heretics, and the doctrine of Origen. 

Long before this period, an opinion had prevailed, 
that Christ was to come and reign a thousand yean 
among men, before the entire and final dissolution of 
this world. This opinion, which had hitherto met 
with no opposition, was variously interpreted by dif- 
ferent persons: nor did all promise themselves the 

places the recognitions among the spurious works of antiquity, 
since they are quoted by Origen, Epiphanius, and Rufinus, af 
the work of Clement. It is true, indeed, that these writers own 
them to have been altered in several places, and falsified by the 
heretics ; and Epiphanius, particularly, tells us, that the Ebion- 
ites scarcely left any thing sound in them. As to the Clementina, 
they were undoubtedly spurious. 
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same kind of enjoyments in that future and glorious cot. nu 
kingdom °. But, in this century, its credit began to * 
decline, principally through the influence and autho- 
rity of Origen, who opposed it with the greatest 
warmth, because it was incompatible with some of 
his favorite sentiments p. Nepos, an Egyptian bishop, 
endeavoured to restore this opinion to its former 
credit, in a book written against the Ailegorists, for 
so he called, by way of- contempt, the adversaries of 
the Millennarian system. This work, and the hypo* 
thesis it defended, were exceedingly well received by 
great numbers in the canton of Areinoe ; and among 
others by Coracion, a presbyter of no mean influence 
and reputation. But Dionysius of Alexandria, a 
disciple of Origen, stopped the growing progress of 
this doctrine by his private discourse, and also by- 
two learned and judicious dissertations concerning 
the divine promises <*. 

XIII. The disputes concerning the baptism of concerning 
heretics were not carried on with that amiable spirit ^JjJJJ^ 
of candor, moderation, and impartiality, with which 
Dionysius opposed the doctrine of the Millennium, 
The warmth and violence that were exerted in this 
controversy, were far from being edifying to such as 
were acquainted with the true genius of Christianity, 
and with that meekness and forbearance that should 
particularly distinguish its doctors. 

As there was no express law which determined the 
manner and form, according to which those who 
abandoned the heretical sects were to be received 
into the communion of the church, the rules practised 

. • * 

4j3* p See the learned Treatise concerning the true MiUem* 
nuim, which Dr. Whitby has subjoined to we stcood vohmg 
of his Commentary upon the New Testament, See also, for 
an account of the doctrine of the ancient MiHerinariaas, tb* 
fourth, fifth, seventh, and ninth volumes of Lardnert CreoH* 
bilhy, &c 

p See Origen, de Principiis, lib. ii. cap* ju» p» 10&. torn. i. op* 
h See Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. lib. vii. cap. xxiv. p. 271, as 
alsoGenoadius, de dogmatibus Ecclesiastic*, ctp.lv. p. 92. edit. 
Elraenhorst. 
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chit. in. in this matter were not the same in all Christian 
churches. Many of the Oriental and African Christ- 
ians placed recanting heretics in the rank of catechu- 
mens, and admitted them, by baptism, into the com- 
munion of the faithful; while the greatest part of 
the European churches, considering the baptism of 
heretics as valid, used no other forms in their recep- 
tion than the imposition of hands, accompanied with 
solemn prayer. This diversity prevailed for a long 
time without exciting contentions or animosities. 
But, at length, charity waxed cold, and the fire of 
ecclesiastical discord broke out. In this century, the 
Asiatic Christians came to a determination in a point 
that was hitherto, in some measure, undecided ; and 
in more than one council established it as a law, that 
all heretics were to be re-baptized before their admis- 
sion to the communion of the true church r . When 
Stephen, bishop of Rome, was informed of this deter- 
mination, he behaved with the most unchristian vio- 
lence and arrogance toward the Asiatic Christians, 
broke communion with them, and excluded them 
from the communion of the church of Rome. These 
haughty proceedings made no impression upon Cyprian 
bishop of Carthage, who, notwithstanding the menaces 
of the Roman pontiff, assembled a council on this 
occasion, adopted, with the rest of the African bishops, 
the opinion of the Asiatics, and gave notice thereof 
to the imperious Stephen. The fury of the latter 
was redoubled at this notification, and produced many 
threatening^ and invectives against Cyprian, who 
replied with great force and resolution, and, in a 
second council holden at Carthage, declared the bap- 
tism, administered by heretics, void of all efficacy 
and validity. Upon this the wratli of Stephen was 
inflamed beyond measure ; and, by a decree full of 
invectives, which was received with contempt, he 
excommunicated the African bishops, whose mode- 
ration on the one hand, and the death of their imperi- 

r Euseb. lib. vii. cap. v. vii. Firmiiianus, Epistol. ad Cjprift* 
num, printed among Cyprian's Letters. 
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ous antagonist on the other, put an end to the violent cwnr. m. 
contest 8 . ""*■" 

XIV. The controversy concerning Origen wasDUputes 
set in motion by Demetrius, bishop of Alexandria, ori^™"* 
animated, as some say, by a principle of envy and 
hatred against that learned man, with whom he had 
formerly lived in an intimate friendship. The asser- 
tion, however, of those who attribute the opposition 
of Demetrius to this odious principle, appears more 
than doubtful : for, in the whole of his conduct toward 
Origen, there are no visible marks of envy, though 
many indeed of passion and arrogance, of violence 
and injustice. The occasion of all this was as follows. 
In the year 228, Origen, having set out for Achaia, 
was, in his journey thither, received with singular marks 
of affection and esteem by the bishops of Caesarea and 
Jerusalem, who ordained him presbyter by imposition 
of hands. This proceeding gave high offence to 
Demetrius, who declared Origen unworthy of the 
priesthood, because he had castrated himself, and 
maintained, at the same time, that it was not lawful 
to advance, to a higher dignity, the principal of the 
Alexandrian school, which was under his episcopal 
inspection, without his knowlege and approbation. 
A conclusion, however, was put to these warm 
debates, and Origen returned to Alexandria. This 
calm was, indeed, but of short duration, being soon 
succeeded by a new breach between him and Deme- 
trius, the occasion of which is not known, but which 
grew to such a height as obliged Origen, in the year 
SSI, to abandon his charge at Alexandria, and retire 
to Caesarea. His absence, however, did not appease 
the resentment of Demetrius, who continued to per- 
secute him with the utmost violence. To satisfy 
ftilly his vengeance against Origen, he assembled two 
councils, in the first of which he condemned him 

• * Cyprian, Epiat. lxx. Ixxiii. — Augustus, de Baptismo contra 
Donatiataa, lib. v. vii. torn. ix. op. where are to be found the 
aett of the council of Carthage, A. D. 256.— Prod. Marani vita 
Cypriani, p. 107. 

VOL. I. S 
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unheard, and deprived him of his office, and, in the 
second, procured his degradation from the sacerdotal 
dignity. It is probable, that in one of these councils, 
especially the latter, Demetrius accused him of erro* 
neous sentiments in matters of religion ; for it wai 
about this time that Origen published his Book of 
Principles, containing several opinions of a dangerous 
tendency \ The greatest part of the Christian bishops 
approved the proceedings of the Alexandrian council, 
against which the bishops of the churches of Achaia, 
Palestine, Phoenicia, and Arabia, declared at the 
same time the highest displeasure u . 



CHAPTER IV. 



Concerning the Rites and Ceremonies used in the Church durmg 

this Century. 

Ritetnroiti- I. All the records of this century mention the 

p,,ed# multiplication of rites and ceremonies in the Christian 

church. Several of the causes that contributed ttf 

this, have been already pointed out ; to which we 

(£)- l This work, which was a sort of introduction to theo- 
logy, has only come down to us in the translation of Kufinus, 
who corrected and maimed it, in order to render it more con- 
formable to the orthodox doctrine of the church than Origen 
had left it. It contains, however, even in its present form, 
several bold and singular opinions, such as the pre-existence of 
souls, and their fall into mortal bodies, in consequence of their 
deviation from the laws of order in their first state, and the 
final restoration of all intelligent beings to order and happiness. 
Rufinus, in his apology for Origen, alleges, that his writings 
were maliciously falsified by the heretics; and that, in conse- 
quence thereof, many errors were attributed to him which kt 
aid not adopt; as also, that the opinions, in which he differed 
from the doctrines of the church, were only proposed by him 
as curious conjectures. 

u The accounts here given of the persecution of Origen, are 
drawn from the most early and authentic sources, — from Ease- 
bius' History, the Bibliotheca of Photius, Jerome's Catalogs* 
of Ecclesiastical Authors, and Origen himself; and they dfier 
in. some respects from those which common writers, such sj 
Doucin, Huet, and others, give of this matter. . ' • . - 
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may add, as a principal one, the passion which now ««. m. 

i reigned for the Platonic philosophy, or, rather, for * 

i the popular Oriental superstition concerning demons, 

I adopted by the Platonists, and borrowed from them, 

unhappily, by the Christian doctors. For there is 

i not the least doubt, that many of the rites, now 

! introduced into the church, derived their origin from 

i the reigning opinions concerning the nature of demons, 

i and the powers and operations of invisible beings. 

1 Hence arose the use of exorcisms and spells, the 

f frequency of fasts, and the aversion to wedlock; 

hence the custom of avoiding all connexions with 

those who were not as yet baptized, or who lay 

under the penalty of excommunication, as persons 

supposed to be under the dominion of some malignant 

spirit ; and hence the rigor and severity of the dis- 

l cipline and penance that were imposed upon those 

who had incurred, by their immoralities, the censures 

of the church vr . 

• IF. In most of the provinces there were, at this Public 
time, some fixed places set apart for public worship wor,b, P- 
among the Christians, as will appear evident to every 
impartial inquirer into these matters. Nor is it 
absolutely improbable, that these churches were, in 
several places, embellished with images and other 
_ ornaments. 
• With respect to the form of divine worship, and 
the times appointed for its celebration, there were 
few innovations made in this century. Two things, 
however, deserve to be noticed here : the first is, that 
the discourses, or sermons, addressed to the people, 
wjere very different from those of the earlier times of 
the church, and degenerated much from the ancient 
simplicity ; for, not to say any thing of Origen, who 
introduced long sermons, and was the first who ex- 

w For a more ample account of this matter, the reader may 
consult Porphyry's treatise concerning abstinence, and compare 
what that writer has said on the subject, with the customs 
received among* the Christians* Several curious things are also 
to be found in Theodoret and Eusebius upon this head. 

s 2 
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cent. in. plained the Scriptures in his discourses, stveni 
*"*"" bishops who had received their education in the 
schools of the rhetoricians, were exactly scrupulous 
in adapting their public exhortations and discourse! 
to the rules of Grecian eloquence ; and this method 
gained such credit, as to be soon almost universally 
followed. The second thing that we proposed to 
mention as worthy of notice, is, that, about this time, 
the use of incense was introduced, at least, into maajr 
churches. This has been denied by some men of 
eminent learning; the fact, however, is rendered 
evident by the most unexceptionable testimonies*. 
Admmutra- 111. Several alterations were now introduced in 
L^iSp. the celebration of the Lord's supper, by thftse wto 
i*r. had the direction of divine worship. The prayer* 

used upon this occasion, were lengthened ; and the 
solemnity and pomp, with which this important inati- 
tution was celebrated, were considerably increased; 
no doubt, with a pious intention to render it still 
more resectable. Those who were in a penitential 
state, and those also who had not received the sacra- 
ment of baptism, were not admitted to this half 
supper ; and it is not difficult to perceive, that thews 
exclusions were an imitation of what was practised 
in the heathen mysteries. We find, by the accounts 
of Prudentius? and others, that gold and silver 
vessels were now used in the administration of the 
Lord's supper ; nor is there any reason why we 
should not adopt this opinion, since it is very natural 
to imagine, that those churches, which were com- 
posed of the most opulent members, would readily 
indulge themselves in this piece of religious pomp. 
As to the time of celebrating this solemn ordinance, 
it must be carefully observed, that there was a con- 
siderable variation in different churches, arising from 
their different circumstances, and founded upon reason! 

* See Bithop Beverege ad Canon, iii. Apottol. p. 461; ai 
also another work of the same author, entitled, Cam 
vindteatus, p. 78. 

y Uepl vtfay. Hjrmo ii. p. 60, edit 
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of prudence and necessity. In some, it was celebrated c »nt. m . 
in the morning ; in others, at noon ; and in others, in * 
the evening. It was also more frequently repeated 
ill some churches, than in others ; but was considered 
in all as of the highest importance, and as essential 
to salvation ; for which reason it was even thought 
proper to administer it to infants. The sacred feasts, 
Which accompanied this venerable institution, pre- 
qeded its celebration in some churches, and followed 
it in others. 

IV. There were, twice a year, stated times when Bnptiw. 
baptism was administered to such as, after a long 
course of trial and preparation, offered themselves 
as candidates for the profession of Christianity. This 
ceremony was performed only in the presence of 
such as were already initiated into the Christian 
mysteries* The remission of sin was thought to be 
its immediate and happy fruit ; while the bishop, by 
prayer and the imposition of hands, was supposed to 
confer those sanctifying gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
which are necessary to a life of righteousness and 
virtue 7 \ We have already mentioned the principal 
rites that were used in the administration of baptism ; 
and we have only to add, that no persons were 
admitted to this solemn ordinance, until, by the 
menacing and formidable shouts and declamation of 
the exorcist, they had been delivered from the domi- 
nion of the prince of darkness, and consecrated to 
the service of God. The origin of this superstitious 
ceremony may be easily traced, when we consider 
the prevailing opinions of the times. The Christians, 

1 That Mich was the notion prevalent at this time, is evident 
from testimonies of sufficient weight. And as this point is of 
great consequence, in order to our understanding the theology 
of the ancients, Which differs from ours in many respects, we 
shall mention one of these testimonies, even that of Cyprian, 
who, in his 73d letter, expresses himself thus : " It is manifest 
*' where, and by whom the remission of sin, conferred in bap- 
" (ism, is administered. — They who are presented to the rulers 
M of the church, obtain, by our prayers and imposition of hands, 
" the Holy Ghost." See also Euseb. lib. rii, cap. riii. 
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cbnt. hi. in general, were persuaded, that rational soak, 
~~*~~ deriving their existence from God f mint consequently 
be in themselves pure, holy, and endowed with the 
noble principles of liberty and virtue. But, upon 
this supposition, it was difficult to account for the 
corrupt propensities and actions of men in any other 
way, than by attributing them either to the malig- 
nant nature of matter, or the influence and impulse of 
some evil spirit, who was perpetually compelling then 
to sin. The former opinion was embraced by the 
Gnostics, but was rejected by true Christians, who 
denied the eternity of matter, considered it art 
creature of God, and therefore adopted the latter 
notion, that in all vicious persons there was a certain 
evil being, the author and source of their corrupt 
dispositions and their unrighteous deeds \ lie 
expulsion of this demon was now considered as aa 
essential preparation for baptism, after the admini- 
stration of which, the candidates returned home, 
adorned with crowns, and arrayed in white garments, 
as sacred emblems ; the former, of their victory over 
sin and the world ; the latter, of their inward purity 
and innocence. 

noting. V. Fasting began now to be held in more esteem 

than it had formerly been ; a high degree of sanctity 
was attributed to this practice, and it was eves 
looked upon as of indispensable necessity, from a 
notion that the demons directed their stratagems 
principally against those who pampered themselves 
with delicious fare, and were less troublesome to the 

* It is demonstrably evident, that exorcism was added to the 
other baptismal rites in the third century, after the introduction 
of the Platonic philosophy into the church; for, before this 
time, we hear no mention made of it. Justin Martyr, in hji. 
second apology, and Tertullian, in his book concerning the 
military crown, give us an account of the ceremonies used in 
baptism during the second century, without any mention of 
exorcism. This is a very strong argument of its being posterior 
to these two great men ; and is every way proper to persuade ui, 
that it made its entrance into the Christian church in the third 
century, and probably first in Egypt. 
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lean and the hungry, who lived under the severities cent. tu. 
of a rigorous abstinence b . The Latins, contrary to — ♦— 
the general custom, fasted on the seventh day of the 
week ; and, as the Greeks and Orientals refused to 
follow their example in this respect, a new subject of 
contention arose between them. 

The Christians offered up their ordinary prayers Pmyen. 
at three stated times of the day, viz* at the third, 
the sixth, and the ninth hour, according to the 
custom observed among the Jews. But, beside these 
stated devotions, true believers were assiduous in 
their addresses to the Supreme Being, and poured 
forth frequently their vows and supplications before 
his throne, because they considered prayer as the 
most essential duty, as well as the noblest employ- 
ment, of a sanctified nature. At those festivals, 
which recalled the memory of some joyful event, and 
were to be celebrated with expressions of thanksgiv- 
ing and praise, they prayed standing, as they thought 
that posture the fittest to express their joy and their 
confidence. On days of contrition and fasting, they 
presented themselves upon their knees before the 
throne of the Most High, to express their profound 
humiliation and self-abasement. Certain forms of 
prayer were, undoubtedly, used in many places both 
in public and in private ; but many also expressed 
their pious feelings in the natural effusions of an 
unpremeditated eloquence. 

The sign of the cross was supposed to administer The sign of 
a victorious power over all sorts of trials and calami- JJ^/JJ" 
ties, and was more especially considered as the surest christians. 
defence against the snares and stratagems of malig- 
nant spirits; and, hence it was, that no Christian 
undertook any thing of moment, without arming 
himself with the influence of this triumphant sign. 

b Clemen tin. Homil. ix. sect. 9. Porphyr. de abstinent! a, 
lib. iv. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Concerning the Divisions and Heresies that troubled the Chunk 

during this Century. 

«mt. m . I. The same sects that, in the former ages, had 
iudJIu ofprod^ced such disorder and perplexity in the Christian 
tbt mem* church, continued, in this, to create new troubles, 
and to foment new divisions. The Montanists, 
Valentinians, Marcionites, and the other Gnostics, 
continued still to draw out their forces, notwithstand- 
ing the repeated defeats they had met with ; and 
their obstinacy remained even when their strength 
was gone, as it often happens in religious contro- 
versy. Adelphius and Aquilinus, who were of the 
^ Gnostic tribe, endeavoured to insinuate themselves 
^ and their doctrine into the esteem of the public, at 
*-£ Rome, and in other parts of Italy c . They were, 
— however, checked, not only by the Christians, but 
also by Plotinus, the greatest Platonic philosopher of 
4) this age, who, followed by a numerous train of dis- 
ciples, opposed these two chimerical teachers, and 
others of the same kind, with as much vigor and 
£ success as the most enlightened Christian s could have 
t J done. The philosophical opinions which this faction 
■ c entertained concerning the Supreme Being/t he origin of 
Z the world, the nature of evil, and several other subjects, 
£ were entirely opposite to the doctrines of Piato. 
Hence the disciples of Jesus, and the followers of 
Plotinus, united their efforts against the progress of 
Gnosticism : and there is no doubt that their conjunct 
force soon destroyed the credit and authority of this 
fantastic sect, and rendered it contemptible in the 
estimation of the wise d . 

c Porphyr. vita Plotini, cap. xvi. p. 118. 
d Plotinus' book against the Gnostics is extant in his work, 
Ennead. ii. lib. ix. 
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. II. While the Christians were struggling with cmt. m. 
these corrupters of the truth, and upon the point ofob» fc . ?v 
taining a complete and decisive victory, anew enemy, tiMis** 
more vehement and odious than the rest, started up? lM,eWls • 
suddenly, and engaged in the contest. This was 
Manes (or Manichaeus, as he sometimes is called by 
his disciples), by birth a Persian ; educated among 
the Magi, and himself one of that number, before he 
embraced the profession of Christianity. Instructed 
in all those arts and sciences, which the Persians,' 
and the neighbouring nations, held in the highest 
esteem, he had penetrated into the depths of astro- 
nomy in the midst of a rural life ; studied the art of 
healing, and applied himself to painting and philoso- 
phy. His genius was vigorous and sublime, but 
redundant and ungoverned ; and his mind, destitute' 
of a proper temperature, seemed to border, on fana* 
ticism and madness. He was so adventurous as to' 
attempt an amalgamation of the doctrine of the Magi 
with the Christian system, or rather the explication* 
of one by the other ; and, in order to succeed in 
this audacious enterprise, he affirmed that Christ had 
left the doctrine of salvation unfinished and imper- 
fect, and that he was the comforter whom the 
departing Saviour had promised to his disciples to 
lead them into all truth. Many were deceived by the 
eloquence of this enthusiast, by the gravity . of his ' 
countenance, and the innocence and simplicity of his 
manners ; so that, in a short time, he formed a sect 
not utterly inconsiderable in point of number. He 
was put to death by Varanes I. king of the Persians; 
though historians are not agreed with respect to the 
cause, time, and manner, of his execution e . 

$y- e Some allege, that Manes, having undertaken to cure 
the eon of the Persian monarch of a dangerous disease, by his 
medicinal art or his miraculous power, railed in the attempt, 
precipitated the death of the prince, and, thus incurring the 
indignation of the king his father, was put to a cruel death. This 
account is scarcely probable, as it is mentioned by none of the 
Oriental writers cited by M. d'Herbelot, and as Bar-Hebrseus 
•peaks of it in terms which shew that it was only an uncertain 
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cam. in. HI. The doctrine of Manes was a motley mixture 

^V. of the tenets of Christianity with the ancient philo- 

of two prin- sophy of the Persians, in which he had I>een instructed 

npitt. during his youth. He combined these two systems, 

and applied and accommodated to Jesus Christ the 

characters and actions which the Persians attributed 

to the god Mithras. The principal doctrines of Manes 

are comprehended in the following summary : 

M There are two principles from which all things 
" proceed ; the one is a most pure and subtile matter, 
" called Light ; and the other a gross and corrupt 
" substance, called Darkness. Both are subject to 
" the dominion of a superintending being 1 , whose 
existence is from all eternity. The being who 
presides over the light, is called God ; he that rales 
" the land of darkness, bears the title of Hyle or 
" Demon. The ruler of the light is supremely 
" happy ; and, in consequence thereof, benevolent 
"and good; the prince of darkness is unhappy in 
" himself; and, desiring to render others partakers 
" of his misery, is evil and malignant. These two 
" beings have produced an immense multitude of 
creatures, resembling themselves, and distributed 
them through their respective provinces. 
Concerning IV. " The prince of darkness knew not, for a long 
" series of ages, that light existed in the universe; 
and he no sooner perceived it, by the means of a 









man 



rumor. The death of Manes is generally attributed to another 
cause by the Oriental writers. They tell us, that (after having 
been protected in a singular manner by Hormizdas, who sue* 
ceeded Sapor on the Persian throne, but who was not able to 
defend him, at length, against the united hatred of the Chris- 
tians, the Magi, the Jews, and the Pagans) he was shut up in a 
strong castle, which Hormizdas had erected between Bagdad 
and Susa, to serve him as a refuge against those who persecuted 
him on account of his doctrine. They add, that, after the 
death of Hormizdas, Varanes I., his successor, first protected 
Manes, but afterwards gave him up to the fury of the Magi, 
whose resentment against him arose from his having adopted 
the Sadducean principles, as some say, while others attributed it 
to his having mingled the tenets of the Magi with the doctrines 
of Christianity. 
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"war that was kindled in his dominions, than he cmfT.iri] 
bent his endeavours toward the subjection of it to f 
his empire. The ruler of the light opposed to his 
" efforts an army commanded by the first man, but 
not with the highest success ; for the generals of 
the prince of darkness seised a considerable portion 
of the celestial elements, and of the light itself, and 
mingled them in the mass of corrupt matter. The 
second general of the ruler of the light, whose 
name was the living spirit, made war with greater 
success against the prince of darkness, but could 
not entirely disengage the pure particles of the 
celestial matter, from the corrupt mass through 
€t which they had been dispersed. The prince of 
" darkness, after his defeat, produced the first parents 
'•' of the human race. The I wings engendered from 
this original stock, consist of a body formed out of 
the corrupt matter of the kingdom of darkness, and 
u of two souls ; one of which is sensitive and lustful, 
" and owes its existence to the evil principle; the 
" other rational and immortal, a particle of that 
" divine light, which was carried away by the army 
" of darkness, and immersed into the mass of malig- 
" nant matter. 

V. " Mankind being thus formed by the prince of conccrnta* 
" darkness, and those minds which were the produc-'J^JJ?" 
« tions of the eternal light, being united to their Giw*. 
" mortal bodies, God created the earth out of the 
corrupt mass of matter, by that living spirit, who 
had vanquished the prince of darkness. The design 
of this creation was to furnish a dwelling for the 
" human race, to deliver, by degrees, the captive 
'•' souls from their corporeal prisons, and to extract 
" the celestial elements from the gross substance in 
" which they were involved. In order to carry this 
" design into execution, God produced two beings of 
" eminent dignity from his own substance, who were 
"to lend their auspicious succour to imprisoned souls; 
" of these sublime entities one was Christ; and the 
u other, the Holy Ghost. Christ is that glorious 
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r. in. " intelligence which the Persians called Mithras : he 
" is a most splendid substance, consisting of the 
" brightness of the eternal light ; subsisting in and 
" by himself, endowed with life, and enriched with 
" infinite wisdom ; and his residence is in the sn. 
" The Holy Ghost is also a luminous and animated 
* body, diffused throughout every part of the atmo- 
" sphere which surrounds this terrestrial globe. This 
" genial principle warms and illuminates the minds 
" of men, renders also the earth fruitful, and draws 
" forth gradually from its bosom the latent particles 
" of celestial fire, which it wafts up on high to their 
" primitive station, 
coocwninit VI. " When the Supreme Being had, for a long 
££££ k * ° r " time, admonished and exhorted the captive souls, 
by the ministry of the angels, and of holy men, 
appointed for that purpose, he ordered Christ to 
leave the solar regions, and to descend upon earth, 
" in order to accelerate the return of those imprisoned 
" spirits to their celestial country. In obedience to 
" this divine command, Christ appeared among the 
" Jews, clothed with the shadowy form of a human 
body, and not with the real substance. During 
his ministry, he taught mortals how to disengage 
" the rational soul from the corrupt body, and to 
" conquer the violence of malignant matter; and he 
" demonstrated his divine mission by stupendous mira- 
" cles. On the other hand, the prince of darkness 
" used every method to inflame the Jews against this 
" divine messenger, and incited them at length to put 
" him to death with ignominy upon a cross ; which 
" punishment, however, he suffered not in reality, 
" but only in appearance, and in the opinion of 1 men. 
" When Christ had fulfilled the purposes of his mis- 
" sion, he returned to his throne in the sun, and 
" appointed a certain number of chosen apostles to 
" propagate through the world the religion he had 
" taught during the course of his ministry. But, 
" before his departure, he promised, that, at a certain 
" time, he would send an apostle superior to aU 
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" others in eminence and dignity, whom he called the «** m. 
w paraclete or comforter, who should add many things cooerainf 

* to the precepts he had delivered, and dispel all the tbecom- 
" errors under which his servants labored concerning orter " 
" divine things. This comforter, thus expressly pro^ 

*• mised by Christ, is Manes, the Persian, who, by 
" the order of the Most High, declared to mortals the 
" whole doctrine of salvation, without exception, and 
" without concealing any of its truths under the veil 
V of metaphor or any other covering. 

VII. "Those souls, who believe Jesus Christ to concerning 

* be the Son of God, who renounce the worship of ££%£ 
u the God of the Jews (the prince of darkness), obey * n <* tn «ir 

* the laws delivered by Christ as they are enlarged diUon. 000 " 
? € and illustrated by the comforter, Manes, and com* 

" bat, with persevering fortitude, the lusts and appe- 
" tites of a corrupt nature, derive from this faith and 
*'. obedience the inestimable advantage of being gra- 
" dually purified from the contagion of matter. The 

* total purification of souls cannot, indeed, be accom- 
" plisbed during this mortal life. Hence it is, that 
u the souls of men, after death, must pass through 
«* two states more of probation and trial, by water 

* and fire, before they can ascend to the regions of 

* light. They mount, therefore, first into the moon, 
f which consists of benign and salutary water; whence, 
" after a lustration of fifteen days, they proceed to 
*' the sun, whose purifying fire entirely removes their 
? corruption, and effaces all their stains. The bodies, 
" composed of malignant matter, which they have left 
<* behind them, return to their first state, and enter 
*' into their original mass. 

* VIII. " On the other hand, those souls who have conwming 

* neglected the salutary work of their purification, unpunfied 
" pass, after death, into the bodies of animals, o» 9aaU - 

" other natures, where they remain until they have 

* expiated their guilt, and accomplished their proba- 
« lion. Some, on account of their peculiar obstinacy 
** and perverseness, pass through a severer course of 
? trial, bring delivered over, for a certain time, 
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cbnt. in. «« power of malignant aerial spirits, who torment them 
" in various ways. When the greatest part of the 
" captive souls are restored to liberty, and to the 
" regions of light, then a devouring fire shall break 
" forth, at the divine command, from the caverns 
" in which it is at present confined, and shall 
" destroy and consume the frame of the world. After 
" this tremendous event, the prince and powers of 
" darkness shall be forced to return to their primitive 
" seats of anguish and misery, in which they shall 
" dwell for ever ; for, to prevent their ever renewing 
" this war in the regions of light, God shall sur- 
" round the mansions of darkness with an invincible 
guard, composed of those souls who have fallen 
irrecoverably from the hopes of salvation, and who, 
" set in array, like a military band, shall surround 
" those gloomy seats of woe, and hinder any of their 
" wretched inhabitants from coming forth again to 
« the light.'" 

IX. In order to remove the strongest obstacles that 

lay against the belief of this monstrous system, Manes 

rejected almost all the sacred books into which 

Christians look for the sublime truths of their holy 

Tbe opinion religion. He affirmed, in the first place, that the 

of Man« old Testament was not the word of God, but of the 

eooceminir 

tbe old and prince of darkness, who was substituted by the Jews 
NewTata- j n fa e pj ace f the true God. He maintained farther 
that the Four Gospels, which contain the history of 
Christ, were not written by the apostles, or, at least, 
that they were corrupted and interpolated by design- 
ing and artful men, and were augmented with Jewish 
fables and fictions. He therefore supplied their place 
by a gospel which, he said, was dictated to him by 
God himself, and which he distinguished by the title 
of Erteng. He rejected also the Acts of the Apostles; 
and though he acknowleged the epistles, that are 
attributed to St. Paul, to be the productions of that 
divine apostle, yet he looked upon them as grossly 
corrupted and falsified in a variety of passages; We 
have not any certain account of the judgement which 
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he formed concerning the other books of the New cent.hi. 
Testament. — *— 

X. The rules of life and manners that Manes pre-Hismiepf 
scribed to his disciples were extravagantly rigorous ,ife8ewe, y 
and austere. He commanded them to mortifv and" ** 
macerate the body, which he looked upon as intrin- 
sically evil, and essentially corrupt ; to deprive it of 
all those objects which could contribute either to its 
conveniency or delight ; to extirpate all those desires 
that, lead to the pursuit of external objects ; and to 
divest themselves of all the passions and instincts of 
nature. Such were the unnatural rules of practice 
which this absurd fanatic prescribed to his followers ; 
but foreseeing, at the same time, that his sect could 
not become numerous, if this severe manner of living 
should be imposed without distinction upon all his 
adherents, he divided his disciples into two classes ; Division of 
one of which comprehended the perfect Christians, hU diici pk* 
under the name of the elect ; and the other, the 
imperfect and feeble, under the title of hearers. The 
elect were bound to a rigorous and entire abstinence, 
from flesh, eggs, milk, fish, wine, all intoxicating: 
drink, wedlock, and all amorous gratifications, and 
were required to live in a state of the sharpest penury, 
nourishing their shriveled and emaciated bodies with 
bread, herbs, pulse, and melons, and depriving them-, 
selves of aU the comforts that arise from the moderate 
indulgence of natural passions, and also from a variety 
of innocent and agreeable pursuits. The discipline,, 
appointed for the hearers, was of a milder nature. 
They were allowed to possess houses, lands, and 
wealth, to feed upon flesh, and to enter into the 
bonds of conjugal tenderness ; but this liberty w*& 
granted to them with many limitations, and under 
the strictest conditions of moderation and temperance; 

The general Manichean assembly was headed by* 
a president, who represented Jesus Christ Them 
were joined to him twelve rulers, or masters, who 
were designed to represent the twelve apostles ; and 
these were followed by seventy-two bishops, the, 
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mil images of the seventy-two disciples of our Lord 
These bishops had presbyters and deacons under 
them, and all the members of these religious orders 
were chosen out of the class of the elect *. 
The sect of XL The sect of the Hi era cites was formed in 
2j e ^ ,le,lP Egypt, toward the conclusion of this century, by 
Hierax of Leontium, a bookseller by profession, dfah 
tinguished eminently by his extensive learning, and a 
venerable air of sanctity and virtue. Some have 
considered this as a branch of the Manichean sect, 
but without foundation ; since, notwithstanding the 
agreement of Manes and Hierax in some points of 
doctrine, it is certain that they differed in many 
respects. Hierax maintained, that the principal 
object of Christ's office and ministry was the promuL 
gation of a new law, more severe and perfect than 
that of Moses : and hence he concluded, that the vm 
of flesh and wine, wedlock, and other things agree* 
able to the outward senses, which had been permitted 
under the Mosaic dispensation, were absolutely pro* 
hibited and abrogated by Christ. If, indeed, we look 
attentively into his doctrine, we shall find, that, like 
Manes, he did not think that these austere acts of 
self-denial were imposed by Christ indiscriminately 
upon all, but on such only as were ambitious of 
aspiring to the highest summit of virtue. To thk 
leading error he added some others, which were partly 
the consequences of this illusion, and were, in part, 
derived from other sources. He excluded, for example, 
from the kingdom of heaven, children who died before 
they had arrived at the use of reason, upon the sup- 
position that God was bound to administer the rewards 
of futurity to those only who had fairly finished their 
victorious conflict with the body and its lusts. He 
maintained also, that Melchizedec, king of Salem, who 
blessed Abraham, was the Holy Ghost ; denied the 
resurrection of the body ; and cast a cloud of obscu* 



f See all this amply proved in the work entitled Commentarii 
de rebus Christianorura ante Constantinum Mtfgnuito: 
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rity over the sacred scriptures by his allegorical fit* <***. m. 
tinns *. -**~ 

XIL The controversies relating to the divine xbeNoetim 
Trinity, which took their rise in the former century, contromsy. 
from the introduction of the Grecian philosophy into 
the Christian church, were now spreading with con* 
aiderable vigor, and produced various methods of 
explaining that inexplicable doctrine. .One of the r\ 
first who engaged in ihi* idle and perilous attempt of \ 
tx plaining what every mortal must acknowlege to , 
be incomprehensible, was Nbetus of Smyrna, an 
obscure man, and of mean abilities. He affirmed, 
that the supreme God, whom he called the -Father, 
Mid considered as absolutely indivisible, united him* 
self to the man Christ, whom he called the Son, and 
was born, and crucified with him, From this opi* 
nion, Noetus and his followers were distinguished by 
the title of Patripassians, i. e. persons who believe 
that the Supreme Father of the universe, and not 
any other divine person, had expiated the guilt of 
the human race ; and, indeed, this appellation 
belongs to them justly, if the accounts which ancient 
writers give us of their opinions be accurate and 
impartial 11 . 

XIII. . About the middle of this century arosesabeiiius. 
Sahellius, an African bishop or presbyter, who in Pen- 
tapolis, a province of Cyrenaica, and in Ptolemais or 
Baroe, its principal city, explained, in a manner 
yery little different from that of Noetus, the doctrine 
of Scripture concerning the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. This dogmatist had a considerable number 
of followers, who adhered to him, notwithstanding 
that his opinions were refuted by DLonysius, bishop 
of Alexandria. His sentiments were, in some respects; 
different from those of Noetus ; for the latter was of 

s. Epiphan. H&res. Ixvii. Hieracitanw, p. 710, <kc 
. k See the Dwceurse of Hippolytus against the Heresy of 
Noetus, in the second volume of bis works, published by Febri- 
mum; as also Eptpfcan, (teres* Ivii. torn. 14 and Thcodoret* 
Hseret* Fabul. lib. iii. cap. iii. 
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opinion, that the person of the Father had 
the human nature of Christ ; where* 
tained, that a certain energy only, 
the Supreme Parent, or a certain portion of tfe 
divine nature, was united to the Son of God, tfe 
man Jesus ; and he considered, in the 
the Holy Ghost, as a portion of 
Fattier 1 . Henoe it appears, that the 
though they might with justice be called 
sians, were yet called so by the ancients in 
sense from that in which this name was given to tfe 
Noctians. 
SrrjriLm. XIV. At this same period, BeryUus an Arabia, 
bishop of Bozrah, and a man of eminent piety nl 
learning, taught that Christ, before bis birth, bad v 
proper subsistence, nor any other divinity, than flat 
of the Father ; which opinion, when considered wftk 
attention, amounts to this : that Christ did not exfet 
before Mary, but that a spirit issuing' from God Ilia- 
self, and therefore superior to all human tools, a 
being a (>ortion of the divine nature, was united to 
him, at the time of his birth. BeryUus, however, 
was refuted by Origen, with such a victorious power 
of argument and zeal, that he yielded up the came, 
and returned into the bosom of the church k . 
F«ui <>f XV. Paul of Samosata, bishop of Antioch, and abo 

a magistrate, or civil judge, was very different from 
the pious and candid BeryUus, both in point of morals 
and doctrine. He was a vain and arrogant man, 
whom riches had rendered insolent and self-sufficient 1 . 

1 Almost all the historians, who give accounts of the ancient 
heresies, have made particular mention of Sabellius. Amoag 
others! see Kuseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. vi. p. 252. Athanas. 
Lib. de sentcntifi Dionysii. All the passages of the ancient 
authors, relating to Subellius, are carefully collected by die 
learned Christopher W or mi us, in his Historia Sabelliana. 

k Euseb. lib vi. qap. xx. xxxiii. Hieronym. Catalog. Senator. 
Eccles. cap. Ix. Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. iii. cap. vii. ; and, 
among the moderns, le Clerc, Ars Critica, vol. i. part ii. aectl 
cap. xiv. Chauffepied, Nouveau Diction, Hist, et Crit# torn, u 

' Euscb. lib. vii. cap. xxx. 
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He introduced great confusion and trouble into the cent. m. 
eastern churches, by his new explication of the doc- 
trine of the Gospel concerning the nature of God and 
Christ, and left behind him a sect, that assumed the 
title of Paulians, or Paulianists. As far as we can 
judge of his doctrine, by the accounts of it that have 
been transmitted to us, it seems to have amounted to 
this: " That the Son and the Holy Ghost exist in 
" God, in the same manner as the faculties of reason 
" and activity do in man ; that Christ was born a 
" mere man ; but that the reason or wisdom of the 
" Father descended into him, and by him wrought 

miracles upon earth, and instructed the nations ; 

and finally, that, on account of this union of the 
f € divine word with the man Jesus, Christ might, 
" though improperly, be called God." 

Such were the real sentiments of Paul. He involved 
them, however, in such deep obscurity, by the ambi- 
guous forms of speech with which he affected to 
explain and defend them, that, in several councils 
convoked for an inquiry into his errors, he could not 
be convicted of heresy. At length, however, a council 
was assembled in the year 269, in which Maichion, 
the rhetorician, drew him forth from his obscurity, 
detected his evasions, and exposed him in his true 
colors ; in consequence of which he was degraded from 
the episcopal order ra . 

XVI. It was not only in the point now mentioned, Absurdities 
that the doctrine of the Gospel suffered, at this time, %™ e .. 
from the erroneous fancies of wrong-headed doctors ; losophen. *~ 
for there sprang up now, in Arabia, a certain sort of 
minute philosophers, the disciples of a master, whose 
obscurity has concealed him from the knowlege of 
after-ages, who denied the immortality of the soul, 
and believed that it perished with the body; but 
maintained, at the same time, that it was to be 
recalled to life with the body, by the power of God. 

m EpUtol. Concil. Antioch. ad Paulum in Bibliotheca Patrura, 
torn. xi. p. 302. Dionysii Alex. Ep. ad Paulum. Decern Pauli 
Samosateni Quttstiones. 
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depioraaie «i"nscc*. 
in toe church. Xava^aiu & presbyter of the chunk 
gc Rcme. 1 T?n or aacoaonHi kaimiiy and elo- 
q u en ce, bu- oc an austere and rigid character, enter- 
tamed the nmsz uaavorshie sentmients of those who 
had hen separated from the commmkn of the 
church. He indulged his mrK ua lh m to severity 
» far. as to deny that soch as had fallen into die 
commtaaicn oc grievous transgressions, espec ia lly 
those who had apostatised from the faith, under 
the persecution sec on foot by Decius, were to be 
again received into the bosom of the church. The 
greatest part of the presbyters were of a different 
opinion in this matter, especially Cornelius, whose 
credit and influence were raised to the highest pitch 
by the esteem and admiration which his eminent vir- 
tues so naturally excited. Hence it happened, that 
when a bishop was to be chosen, in the year 250, to 
succeed Fabianus in the see of Rome, Novatian 
opposed the election of Cornelius, with the greatest 
activity and bitterness. His opposition, however, was 
in vain ; for Cornelius was chosen to that eminent 
office of which his distinguished merit rendered him 
so highly worthy. Novatian, upon this, separated 
himself from the jurisdiction of Cornelius, who, in 
Us turn, called a council at Rome, in the year 251, 
and cut off Novatian and his partisans from the com- 
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■ munion of the church. This turbulent man, being cent. w. 
m thug excommunicated, erected a new society, of which ~^~ 
a he was the first bishop; and, which, on account of 

■ the severity of its discipline, was followed by many, 

■ and flourished, until the fifth century, in the greatest 

■ part of those provinces which had received the 
Gospel. The chief person who assisted him in this 

- enterprise was Novatus, a Carthaginian presbyter, 
a man of no sound principles, who, during the heat 
of this controversy, had come from Carthage to 
Rome, to escape the resentment and excommunica- 
tion of Cyprian, his bishop, with whom he was highly 
at variance. 

XVIII. There was no difference, in point of doc- The severity 
trine, between the Novatians and other Christians. ^ e ^2n* 
What peculiarly distinguished them, was their refusing the lapsed, 
to re-admit, to the communion of the church, those 
who, after baptism, had fallen into the commission of 
heinous crimes, though they did not pretend, that 
even such were excluded from all possibility or hopes 
of salvation. They considered the Christian church 
as a society where virtue and innocence reigned uni- 
versally, and none of whose members, from their 
entrance into it, had defiled themselves with any 
enormous crime ; and, in consequence, they looked 
upon every society, which re-admitted heinous offend- 
ers to its communion, as unworthy of the title of a 
true Christian church. For that reason, also, they 
assumed the title of Cathari, i. e. the pure ; and 
what shewed a still more extravagant degree of vanity 
and arrogance, they obliged such as came over to 
them from the general body of Christians, to submit 
to be baptised a second time, as a necessary prepara- 
tion for entering into their society ; for such deep 
root had their favorite opinion concerning the irre- 
vocable rejection of heinous offenders taken in their 
minds, and so great was its influence upon the senti- 
ments they entertained of other Christian societies, 
that they considered the baptism administered in those 
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ce nt, in . churches, which received the lapsed to their com- 
munion, even after the most sincere and undoubted 
repentance, as absolutely divested of the power of 
imparting the remission of sins n . 

n Eusebius, lib. vi. cap. xliii. Cyprianus, in variis Epistolis, 
xlix. &c. Albaspinseus, Observat. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. xx. xxi. 
Jos. Aug. Orsi, de Criminum capital, inter veteres Christianos 
Absolutione, p. 254. Kenckel, de Haeresi Novatiana. 
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PART I. 

THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 

CHAPTER I. 

Concerning the prosperous and calamitous Events tvhich happened 

to the Church during this Century. 

I. That I may hot separate facts, which are inti- c int^w . 
hiately connected with each other, I have judged it ' ** ' 
expedient to combine, in the same chapter, the pro- 
sperous and calamitous events that happened to the 
church during this century, instead of treating them 
separately, as I have hitherto done. This combina- 
tion, which presents things in their natural relations, 
as causes or effects, is undoubtedly the principal cir- 
cumstance that renders history truly interesting. In 
following, however, this plan, the order of time shall 
also be observed with as much accuracy as the com- 
bination of events will allow. 

In the beginning of the century, the Roman empire The chmoh 
was under the dominion of four chiefs, of whom two, atthe «oT^ 
Diocletian and Maximian Herculius, Were of superior traneeofthu 
dignity, and were severally distinguished by the title cen ^ r ' 
of Augustus ; while the other two, Constantius Chlorus 
and Maximian Galerius, were in a Certain degree 
of subordination to the former, and were honored 
with the appellation of Caesars. Under these four 
emperors, the church enjoyed an agreeable calm*. 

a EuSebius, lib. viii. cap. i. p. 291, &c. 
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cent. iv. Diocletian, though much addicted to superstition, did 
""" •"" not entertain any aversion to the Christians; and 
Constantius Chlorus, who, following' the dictates of 
reason alone in the worship of the Deity, had aban- 
doned the absurdities of polytheism, treated them with 
condescension and benevolence. This alarmed the 
pagan priests, whose interests were so closely con- 
nected with the continuance of the ancient supersti- 
tions, and who apprehended, not without cause, that 
to their great detriment the Christian religion would 
become daily more general and triumphant through- 
out the empire. Under these anxious fears of the 
downfall of their authority, they addressed themselves 
to Diocletian, whom they knew to be of a timorous 
and credulous disposition, and by fictitious oracles, and 
other perfidious stratagems, endeavoured to engage 
him to persecute the Christians b . 
The pe»e- II. Diocletian, however, stood for some time un- 
Dtejctb,,. moved by the treacherous arts of these selfish and 
superstitious priests, who, when they perceived the 
ill success of their cruel efforts, addressed themselves 
to Maximian Galerius, one of the Caesars, and also 
son-in-law to Diocletian, in order to accomplish their 
unrighteous purposes. This prince, whose gross igno- 
rance of every thing but military affairs was accom- 
panied with a fierce and savage temper, was a proper 
instrument for executing their designs. Set on, there* 
fore, by the malicious insinuations of the heathen 
priests, the suggestions of a superstitious mother, 
and the ferocity of his own natural disposition, he 
solicited Diocletian, with such urgent and indefati- 
gable importunity, for an edict against the Christians, 
that he, at length, obtained his horrid purpose ; for 
in the year 303, when this emperor was at Nico- 
media, an order was obtained from him to pull down 
the churches of the Christians, to burn all their books 
and writings, and to take from them all their civil 

b Eusebius, de vita Constantini, lib. ii. cap. i. p. 467. Lactantii 
Institut. divin. lib. iv. cap. xxvii. et de Mortibus Persequuto* 
rum, cap. x. 
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rights and privileges, and render them incapable of cent. iv. 
any honors or civil promotion . This first edict, * 
though rigorous and severe, extended not to the 
lives of the Christians, for Diocletian was extremely 
averse to slaughter and bloodshed ; it was, however, 
destructive to many of them, particularly to those 
who refused to deliver the sacred books into the 
hands of the magistrates d . Many Christians, there- 
fore, and among them several bishops and presbyters, 
seeing the consequences of this refusal, delivered up 
all the religious books, and other sacred things that 
were in their possession, in order to save their lives. 
This conduct was highly condemned by the most 
steady and resolute Christians, who looked upon this 
compliance as sacrilegious, and branded those who 
were guilty of it with the ignominious appellation 
of traditors e . 

III. Not long after the publication of this first The cause* 
edict against the Christians, a fire broke out twice in™ t^^* 
the palace of Nicomedia, where Galerius lodged with *cot*°n. 
Diocletian. The Christians were accused, by their 
enemies, as the authors of this conflagration r ; and 
the credulous Diocletian, too easily persuaded of the 
truth of this charge, caused vast numbers of them to 
suffer, at Nicomedia, the punishment of incendiaries, 
and to be tormented in the most inhuman and infa- 
mous manner 8 . About the same time, there arose 
tumults and seditions in Armenia and in Syria, which . . 

c Lactantius, de Mortibus Persequutorura, c. xi. Eusebius, 
lib. viii. cap. ii. 

(1 Augustinus, Brev. collat. cum Donatistis, cap. xv. xvii. 
Baluzii Miscellan. torn. ii. 

e Optatus Milevit. de Schismate Donatistarum, lib. i. sect. xiii. 

(|djr f Lactantius assures us, that Galerius caused fire to be 
privately set to the palace, that he might lay the blame of it 
upon the Christians, and thus incense Diocletian still more 
against them; in which horrid stratagem he succeeded; for 
never was any persecution so bloody and inhuman, as that which 
this credulous emperor now set on foot against them. 

s Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. viii. cap. vi. Lactant. de Mortibus 
Persequut. cap. xix. Constant. Mag. Oratio ad sanctor. Ccetum, 
cap. xxv. 
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_■»• were also attributed to the Christians by their irm 
ooncileable enemies, who took advantage of than 
disturbances to inflame the emperor's fury. And, 
accordingly, Diocletian, by a new edict, ordered iH 
the bishops and ministers of the Christian church to 
be thrown into prison. Nor did his inhuman violence 
end here ; for a third edict was soon issued, by whidi 
it was ordered, that all sorts of torments should he 
employed, and the most insupportable punishment! 
invented, to force these venerable captives to renounce 
their profession, by sacrificing to the heathen gods*; 
for it was hoped, that, if the bishops and doctors of 
the church could be brought to yield, their respectm 
flocks would be easily induced to follow their example. 
An immense number of persons, illustriously distin- 
guished by their piety and learning, became the 
victims of this cruel stratagem through the whole 
Roman empire, Gaul excepted, which was under the 
mild and equitable dominion of Constantius Chlorus K 
Some were punished in such a shameful manner, as 
the rules of decency oblige us to pass in silence; 
some were put to death after having had their con- 
stancy tried by tedious and inexpressible tortures; 
and some were sent to the mines to draw out the 
remains of a miserable life in poverty and bondage. 
Tbeafirinof IV. In the second year of this horrible persecution, 

IH^^d the 304th of the Christian * ra > a fourth edict was 
to • dioger- published by Diocletian, at the instigation of Galerius, 
"h*™* and the other inveterate enemies of the Christian 
name. By it the magistrates were ordered and com- 
missioned to force all Christians, without distinction 
of rank or sex, to sacrifice to the gods, and were 
authorised to employ all sorts of torments, in order 
to drive them to this act of apostasy k . The diligence 
and zeal of the Roman magistrates, in the execution 

h Eueeb. Hist. Eccles. lib. viii. cap. vii. et de Martyribut 
Palaestinee. 

1 Lactantius, cap. xv. — Euseb. Hint. Eccles. lib. viii. cap. xiii. 
xviii. 

k Eusebius, de Martyribus Paleestinee, cap. iii. 
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of this inhuman edict, nearly proved fatal to tht cmn. w. 
Christian cause l . ""^*" 

Galerius now made no longer a mystery of tba 
ambitious project which he had been revolving in his 
mind. Finding his scheme ripe for execution, he 
obliged Diocletian and Maximian Herculius to resign 
the imperial dignity, and declared himself emperor 
of the east ; leaving in the west Constantius Chlorus, 
with the ill state of whose health he was well 
acquainted. He chose colleagues according to his 
own fancy ; and rejecting the proposal of Diocletian, 
who recommended Maxentius and Constantine (the 
son of Constantius) to that dignity, he made choice 
of Severus and Daza, his sister's son, to whom he 
had a little before given the name of Maximin m . 
This revolution restored peace to those Christians 
who lived in the western provinces, under the admi- 
nistration of Constantius n ; while those of the east, 
under the tyranny of Galerius, had their sufferings 
and calamities dreadfully augmented °. 

V\ The divine providence, however, was preparing The traa- 
niore serene and happy days for the church. In order ^Jjjjjjj^ 
to this, it confounded the schemes of Galerius, and restored, by 
brought his counsels to nothing. In the year 306, %£j£j£ 
Constantius Chlorus dying in Britain, the army tine to the 
saluted, with the title of Augustus, his son Constan- empirei 
tine, surnamed afterwards the Great on account of 
his illustrious exploits, and forced him to accept the 
purple. This proceeding, which must have stung 
the tyrant Galerius to the heart, he was, neverthe- 
less, obliged to bear with patience, and even to con* 
firm with the outward marks of his approbation. 
Soon after, a civil war broke out, the occasion of 
which was as follows : Maximian Galerius, inwardly 
enraged at the election of Constantine by the soldiers, 
sent him, indeed, the purple, but gave him only the 

1 Lactantius, Institut. divin. lib. v. cap. xi. 
m Lactant. de Mortibus Persequut. cap. xvii. xx. 
n Euseb. de Marty ribus Palflestinse, cap. xiii. 
° Lactant. cap. xxi. 
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«nt. iv. title of Caesar, and created Severus emperor. Max- 
* entius, the son of Maximian Herculius, and aon-in- 
law to Galerius, provoked at the preference given to 
Severus, assumed the imperial dignity, and found 
the less difficulty in making good this usurpation, as 
the Roman [>eople hoped, by his means, to deliver 
themselves from the insupportable tyranny of Galeriu* 
Having caused himself to be proclaimed emperor, he 
chose his father Maximian for his colleague, who, 
receiving the purple from the hands of his son, was 
universally acknowleged in that character by the 
senate and the people. Amidst all these troubles 
and commotions, Constantine, beyond all human 
expectation, made his way to the imperial throne. 

The western Christians, those of Italy and Africa 
excepted p, enjoyed some degree of tranquillity and 
liberty during these civil tumults. Those of the east 
seldom continued for any considerable time in the 
same situation. They were subject to various changes 
and revolutions ; their condition was sometimes advene 
and sometimes tolerably easy, according to the dif- 
ferent scenes that were presented by the fluctuating 
state of public affairs. At length, however, Maximian 
Galerius, who had been the author of their heaviest 
calamities, being brought to the brink of the grave 
by a most dreadful and lingering disease % whose 
complicated horrors no language can express, pub- 
lished, in the year 311, a solemn edict, ordering the 
persecution to cease, and restoring freedom and repose 
to the Christians, against whom he had exercised such 
horrible cruelties r . 

imd by the VI. After the death of Galerius, his dominions 

Matins. fel1 into the hands of Maximin and Licinius, who 
divided between them the provinces he had possessed. 

0C5* p The reason of this exception is, that the provinces of 
Italy and Africa, though nominally under the government of 
Severus, were yet in fact ruled by Galerius with an iron sceptre. 

q3» * See a lively description of the disease of Galerius in 
the Universal History. 

r Euseb. lib. viii. cap. xvi. Lactantius, cap. xuiii. 
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At the same time, Maxentius, who had usurped the cent.iv. 
government of Africa and Italy, determined to make "~ -#u * 
war upon Constantine (who was now master of 
Spain and Gaul), with the ambitious view of redu- 
cing, under his dominion, the whole western empire. 
Constantine, apprised of this design, marched with a 
part of his army into Italy, gave battle to Maxentius 
at a small distance from Rome, and totally defeated 
that abominable tyrant, who, in his precipitate flight, 
fell into the Tiber, and was drowned. After this 
▼ictory, which happened in the year 312, Constan- 
tine, and his colleague Licinius, immediately granted 
to the Christians a full power of living according to 
their own laws and institutions ; which power was 
specified still more clearly in another edict, drawn 
up at Milan, in the following year 8 . Maximin, 
indeed, who ruled in the east, was preparing new 
calamities for the Christians, and threatening also 
with destruction the western emperors. But his 
projects were disconcerted by the victory which 
Licinius gained over his army, and, through dis- 
traction and despair, he ended his life by poison, in 
the year 313. 

VII. About the same time, Constantine the Great, Different 
who had hitherto manifested no religious principles ^™™ ng 
of any kind, embraced Christianity, in consequence, the frith of 
as it is said, of a miraculous cross, which appeared Con8tontlIie# 
to him in the air, as he was marching toward Rome 
to attack Maxentius. But that this extraordinary 
event was the reason of his conversion, is a matter 
that has never yet been placed in such a light, as to 
dispel all doubts and difficulties. For the first edict 
of Constantine in favor of the Christians, and many 
other circumstances that might be here alleged, shew, 
indeed, that he was well-disposed to them and to 
their worship, but are no proof that he looked upon 
Christianity as the only true religion ; which, how- 
ever, would have been the natural effect of a mira- 

• Euseb.lib. x. cap. v.— Lactant. cap. xlviii. . 
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cbkt. iv. culous conversion. It appears evident, on the can* 
~^~ trary, that this emperor considered the other religion* 
and particularly that which was handed down (ram 
the ancient Romans, as also true and useful to man* 
kind ; and declared it to be his intention and detire, 
that they should all be exercised and professed in the 
empire, leaving to each individual the liberty of 
adhering to that which he thought the best. It k 
true that he did not remain always in this state of 
indifference. In process of time, he acquired nun 
extensive views of the excellence and importance of 
the Christian religion, and gradually arrived at sn 
entire jiersuasion of its bearing alone the sacral 
marks of celestial truth and a divine origin. He wis 
convinced of the falsehood and impiety of all ether 
religious institutions ; and, acting in consequence of 
this conviction, he exhorted earnestly all his subjcdi 
to embrace the Gospel, and at length employed sB 
the force of his authority in the abolition of the 
ancient superstition. It is not, indeed, easy, nor 
perhaps is it possible, to fix precisely the time when 
the religious sentiments of Constantine were so fiur 
changed, as to render all religions, but that <rf 
Christ, the objects of his aversion. All that we 
know, with certainty, concerning this matter is, that 
this change was first published to the world by the 
laws and edicts ' which he issued in the year 324, 
when, after the defeat and death of Licrains, he 
reigned as the sole lord of the Roman empire. His 
designs, however, with respect to the abolition of the 
ancient religion of the Romans, and the toleration 
of no other form of worship than the Christian, woe 
only made known toward the latter end of his life, 
by his edicts for destroying the heathen temples, and. 
prohibiting sacrifices u . 
of con- VIII. The sincerity of Constantino's seal for 

ScwSu'n Christianity can scarcely be doubted, unless it lie 
t*» profo- maintained that the outward actions of men are, w 

•inn of 

CbriakaUj. t Eusebius, de vita Constant, lib. ii. cap. xx,, xliv. 

" See Godofrpd ad Codic. Theodora/ton. rup&il 
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no degree, a proof of their inward sentiments. It centmv. 
must, indeed, be confessed, that the life and actions 
of this prince were not such as the Christian religion 
demands from those who profess to believe its sub- 
lime doctrines. It is also certain, that, from his 
conversion to the last period of his life, he continued 
in the state of a catechumen, and was not received 
by baptism into the number of the faithful, until a 
few days before his death, when that sacred rite was 
administered to him at Nicomedia, by Eusebius, 
bishop of that place w . But these circumstances are 
not sufficient to prove that he doubted the divinity 
of the Christian religion, or that his profession of 
the Gospel was an act of mere dissimulation ; for it 
was- a custom with many, in this century, to put off 
their baptism to the last hour, that thus, immediately 
after receiving by this rite the remission of their 
sins, they might ascend pure and spotless to the 
mansions of life and immortality. Nor are the 
crimes of Constantine any proof of the insincerity of 
his profession, since nothing is more evident, though 
it be strange and unaccountable, than that many 
who believe, in the firmest manner, the truth and 
divinity of the Gospel, violate its laws by repeated 
transgressions, and live in contradiction to their own 
inward principles. Another question of a different 
nature might be proposed here, viz. Whether 
motives of a worldly kind did not contribute, in 
a certain measure, to give Christianity, in the esteem 
of Constantine, a preference to all other religious 
systems? It is indeed probable, that this prince 
perceived the admirable tendency of the Christian 

w Eysebius, de vita Constantini, lib. iv. cap. lxi. lxii. Those 
who, upon the authority of certain records (whose date is modern, 
and whose credit is extremely dubious) affirm, that Constantine 
was baptized in the year 324, at Rome, by Sylvester, the bishop 
of that city, are evidently in an error. Those, eren of the 
Hojuish church, who are the most eminent for their learning 
and sagacity, reject this notion. See Noris, Hist. Dotiatist. 
torn, iv, op. p. 650.. Thorn. Maria? Mamachit Origin, et Anti- 
quit. Christian, torn. ii. p. 232, i 

VOl,. I. u 
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cist. iv. doctrine and precepts to promote the stability of 
{government, by preserving the citizens Id their 
obedience to the reigning powers, and in the practice 
of those virtues which render a state happy ; and be 
must naturally have observed, how defective the 
Roman superstition was in this important point*. 
Acrwsuru i\. The doubts and difficulties that naturally 
t>* 'a?"" wise in the mind, concerning the miraculous crop 
that Constantine solemnly declared he had seen, 
about noon, in the air, are m tiny and consider^!*. 
It is easy, indeed, to refute the opinion of those who 
look upon this prodigy as a cunning fiction, invented 
by the emperor to animate his troopd in the ensuing 
battle, or who consider the narration as wholly 
fabulous 7 . The sentiment also of those* who 
imagine that this pretended cross was no more thm 
a natural phenomenon in a solar halo, is, pgrhap, 
more ingenious, than solid and convincing *. Nor, 
iu the third place, do we think it sufficiently proved, 
that the divine power interposed here to confirm the 

* Eusebius, de vita Constant, lib. i. cap. xxvii. gdrlthtt 
been sometimes remarked by the more eminent writers of the 
Roman history, that the superstition of that people, contrary 
to what Dr. Mosheim here observes, had a great influence in 
keeping them in their subordination and allegiance. It if more 
particularly observed, that in no other nation was the sotam 
obligation of an oath treated with such respect, or fulfilled wits 
such a religious circumspection, and such an inviolable fidelity. 
But, notwithstanding all this, it is certain, that superstition, if 
h may be dexterously turned to good purposes, may be equity 
employed to bad. The artifice of an augtir could have rendered 
superstition as useful to the infernal designs of a Tarquin mi 
a Catiline, as to the noble and virtuous purposes of a Publicois, 
or a Trajan. But true Christianity can animate of encourage 
to nothing except what is just and good. It tends to support 
government by the principles of piety and justice, and not by 
the ambiguous flight of birds, or the like delusions, 

> Hornbeck. Comment, ad Bullam Urbarn vih\ de Idtogifc 
cultu, p. 182. Oiselius, Thesftur. Natnista* Antiq* p> 4& 
Tollius, Preface to the French Translation of Longtous, at sis) 
his Adnot. ad Lactantium de Mort. Per&equat. cap. ftKv»CM* 
Thomas! us, Observat. Hallens. torn. i. p. 880. 

* Jo. And. Schraklius, Disser. de luna in Cmoa vML Ja. A*. 
* Fabricius, Disser. de Cruce a Constantino ^vidU .■■ * 
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wavering faith of Constantine by a stupendous ccnt.iv. 
miracle. The only hypothesis, then a , which remains, 
is^that we consider this famous cross as a vision repre- 
sented to the emperor in a dream, with the remark- 
able inscription, Hac vince, i. e. In this conquer ; 
and this opinion is maintained by authors of can* 
'dHemble weight aa . 



.. .. V! 



'" (C5» a This hypothesis of Dr. Mosheim is not more credible 
than the real appearance of a cross in the air.— -Both events 
are' recorded by the same authority ; and, if the veracity of 

i Constantine or of Eusebius be questioned with respect to the 
appearance of a cross in the day, they can scarcely be confided 
In with respect to the truth of the nocturnal vision. It is 
T^ery" surprising to see the learned authors of the Universal 
History adopt, without exception, all the accounts of Eusebius, 

. .concerning this cross, which are extremely liable to suspicion* 
wnich Eusebius himself seems to have believed but in part, and 
'for the truth of all which he is careful not " to make himself 
answerable. (See that author's Life of Constantine, lib. ii. cap. ix.) 
> This whole story is attended with difficulties which render 
it, both as a miracle and as a fact, extremely dubious, to say no 
more.— It will necessarily be asked, whence it comes to pass, 
that the relation of a fact, which is said to have been seen 
by the whole army, is delivered by Eusebius, upon the sole 
credit of Constantine? This is the more unaccountable, as 
Eusebius lived and conversed with many who must have been 
spectators of this event, had it really happened, and whose 
unanimous testimony would have prevented the necessity of 
Constantino's confirming it to him by an oath. The sole 
relation of one man, concerning a public appearance, is not 
sufficient to give complete conviction ; nor does it appear, that 
this story was generally believed by the Christians, or by others, 
since several ecclesiastical historians, who wrote after Eusebius* 
particularly Rutin and Sozomen* make no mention of thif 
appearance of a cross in the heavens. The nocturnal vision 
was, it must be confessed, more generally known and believed ; 
upon which Dr. Lardner makes this conjecture, that when 
Constantine first informed the people of the reason that induced 
him to make use of the sign of the cross in his army, he alleged 
nothing but a dream for that purpose ; but that, in the Latter 
part of his life, when he was acquainted with Eusebius, he added 
the other particular, of a luminous cross, seen somewhere by him 
and his army in the day-time (for the place is not mentioned)! 
and that, the emperor having related this in the most solemn 
manner, Eusebius thought himself obliged to mention it. 

<* All the writers, who have given any accounts of Constantine 
the Great, are carefully enumerated by J. A. Fabricius, in hi* 

U 2 
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c£.sr. iv. X. The joy with which the Christians were elated 
Thetw on account of the favorable edicts of Constaptu^ 
tian«|NTM^ and Licinius, was soon interrupted by the wv wl^ch 
Zculnxl broke out between these, princes. Licinius, b^ipf 
defeated in a pitched battle, in the year 314, con- 
cluded a treaty of peace with Cons tan tine, and ob^ervfl} 
it during the space of nine years. But his turbulectt 
spirit rendered him an enemy to repose; and bif 
natural violence, seconded, and still farther incensed, 
by the suggestions of the heathen priests, armed hjun) 
against Constantine, in the year 324, for .the second 
time. During this war, he endeavoured- to engage 
in his cause all who remained attached to the ancjeat 
superstition, that thus he might oppress his adversary 
with numbers ; and, in order to this, he persecuted 
the Christians in a cruel manner, and put to death 
many of their bishops, after trying them with tor- 
ments of the most barbarous nature b . But all his 
enterprises proved abortive ; for, after several unsuc- 
cessful battles, he was reduced to the necessity of 
throwing himself at the victor's feet, and imploring 

Lux Salut. Evang. toti Orbi exor. cap. xii. p. 260, who alto 
mentions, cap. xiii. p. 237, the laws concerning religious mat- 
ters, which were enacted by this emperor, and digested into 
four parts. For a full account of these laws, see Jac. GodofreA 
Adnotat. ad Codic. Theodos., and Halduinus in his Constant!*. 
Magn. seu de Legibus Constantini eccles. et civilibus, lib. l'L 

h Eusehius, Hist. Eccles. lib. x. cap. viii. et de vita Constan- 
tini > lib. i. cap. xlix. Julian himself, whose bitter aversion to 
Constantine gives a singular degree of credibilit}' to his testimony 
in this matter, could not help confessing that Licinius was tf 
infamous tyrant and a profligate, abandoned to all sorts of wick- 
edness. See the Caesars of Julian. And here I beg leave to 
make a remark which has escaped the learned. Aurehus "Victor, 
in his book de Csesaribus, cap. xli. has mentioned the persecu- 
tion under Licinius in the following terms : " Licinio ne inion- 
" tium quidem ac nobilium philosophorum servili more cruciatus 
" adhibiti modum fecere." The philosopher*, whom Licinius 
is here said to have tormented, were, doubtless, the Christians, 
whom many, through ignorance, looked upon as a philosophical 
sect. This passage of Aurelius has not been touched by the 
commentators, who are generally more intent upon the know- 
lege of words than of things. 
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-ifis dertitency; which, however, he did not long cemt. m 
•feiijby"; for h6 was strangled, by the order of Con- *-^— 
fttantirie, in the year 325. After the defeat of 
JLicinius, the empire was ruled by Constantine alone 
until his death ; and the Christian cause experi- 
enced, in its happy progress, the' effects of his 
•feospicious administration . This zealous prince em- 
ployed all the resources of his genius, all the autho- 
rity of his laws, and all the engaging charms of his 
'faumficence and liberality, to efface, by degrees,' the 
superstitions of Paganism, and to propagate Christia- 
"nity in every corner of the Roman empire. He had 
learned, no doubt, from the disturbances continually 
excited by Licinius, that neither himself nor the 
fempite could enjoy a fixed state of tranquillity and 
safety as long as the ancient superstitions subsisted; 
ahd therefore, from thitf period, he openly opposed 
-the sacred rites of Paganism, as a religion detrimental 
to the interests of the state. 

: XI. After the death of Constantine, which hap-^jj^* 
pened in the year 387, his three sons, Constantine II. under the 
Constantius, and Constans, were, in consequaft$e °f^nstantine 
his appointment, put in possession of the empire, and the Great. 
were all saluted as emperors and A ugusti by the 
Roman senate. There were yet living two brothers 
ef the late emperor, namely, Constantius Dalmatius 
and Julius ' Constantius, and they had many sons. 
These the sons of Constantine ordered to be put to 
death, lest their ambitious views should excite trou- 
bles in the empire ; and they all tell victims to thte 
barbarous order, except Gallus and Julian, the sons of 
Julius Constantius, the latter of whom rose afterwards 

03* c It is more probable that the principal design of this 
massacre was to recover the provinces of Thrace, Macedon, and 
Achaia, which, in the division of the empire, Constantine the 
Great had given to young Dalmatius, son to his brother of the 
same name ; and also Pontus and Cappadocia, which he had [ 

granted to Annibaliahus, the brother of young Dalmatius. Be 
that as it will, Dr. Mosheim has attributed this massacre equally 
t6 the three sons of Constantine ; whereas almost all authors 
agree, that neither young Constantine) nor Constats,' hod any 
concern in it. 
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cw iv. to the imperial dignity, Th0 dominion*' allotted tt 
9S *~ Constantine were Britain, Gaul, m& Spain 1 1 but te 
did not possess them long; for, when hehadmtA 
himself master, by force, of several placet betottgk$ 
to Constans, this occasioned a war betvwei* 'tte 
brothers, in the year 340, in which Conatin title bbttt 
life. Constans, who had received at first*- fop bin p# 
tion, Illyricum, Italy, and Africa, added nbw tbtdedft 
nions of the deceased prince to his own, and thus becsrir 
sale master of all the western provinces. He rediJuwi 
in possession of this vast territory until the year 8M, 
when he was cruelly assassinated by the order # 
Magnentius, one of his commanders, who had "re- 
volted and declared himself emperot*. Magnentitil 
* in his turn, met with the fate he deserved : traai- 
ported with rage and despair at his ill success in the 
war against Constantius, und apprehending the md* 
terrible and ignominious death from the just resent- 
ment of the conqueror, he laid violent hands upon 
himself. Thus Constantius, who had, before this, 
possessed the provinces of Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Egypt, became, in the year 353, sole lord of tfefe 
Roman empire, which he ruled until the year 861, 
when he died at Mopsucrene, on the borders of 
Cilicia, as he was marching against Julian. None 
of these three brothers possessed the spirit and genius 
of their father. They all, indeed, followed his 
example, in continuing to abrogate and efface the 
ancient superstitions of the Romans and other idola- 
trous nations, and to accelerate the progress of thte 
Christian religion throughout the empire. This ze& 
was, no doubt, laudable ; its end was excellent ; bat, 
in the means used to accomplish it, there were many 
things not altogether laudable. 
Julian at- XII. This flourishing progress of the Christian 
d^racti^ religion was greatly interrupted, and the church 
of chmti- reduced to the brink of destruction, when Julian, the 
* nity# son of Julius Constantius, and the only remaining 
branch of the imperial family, was placed at the head 
of affairs. This active and adventurous prince, aft* 



taring been declared emperor by the army, in the c«vr. iv. 
year 860, in consequence of his exploits among the 
Gauls, was, upon the death of Constantius, in the 
following year, confirmed in the undivided possession 
of the empire. No event could be less favorable to 
the Christians ; for, though he had been educated in 
the principles of Christianity, he apostatised from 
that divine religion, and employed all his efforts to 
restore the expiring superstitions of polytheism to 
ibeir former vigor, credit, and lustre* His apostasy was 
imputable, partly to his aversion to the Constantino 
family, who had murdered his father, brother, and 
kinsmen ; and partly to the artifices of the Platonic 
philosophers, who abused his credulity, and flattered 
his ambition, by fictitious miracles, and pompous 
predictions. It is true, this prince seqmed averse to 
the use of violence, in propagating superstition, and 
suppressing the truth: indeed, he carried the appear- 
ances of moderation and impartiality so far, as to 
allow his subjects a full power of judging for them- 
selves in religious matters, and of worshiping the 
Deity in the manner they thought the most rational 
But, under this mask of moderation, he attacked 
Christianity with the utmost bitterness, and, at the 
same time, with the most consummate dexterity. By 
art and stratagem be undermined the church, annullr 
ing the privileges which had been granted to Chris- 
tians and their spiritual rulers; shutting up the 
schools in which they taught philosophy and the 
liberal arts; encouraging the sectaries and schisma- 
tics, who brought dishonor upon the Gospel by their 
divisions ; composing books against the Christians, 
and using a variety of other means to bring the reli- 
gion of Jesus to ruin and contempt. Julian extended 
his views yet farther, and was meditating projects of 
a still more formidable nature against the Christian 
church, which would have felt, no doubt, the fatal 
or ruinous effects of his inveterate hatred, if he had 
returned victorious from the Persian war, into which 
he entered immediately after his accession to the 
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cbnt.it. empire. But in this war, which -was 

taken and imprudently conducted* be feU bjr -the 
lance of a Persian soldier, and expiretfc io his twtp 
the Sfcd year of his age, having reigned, alone, itfNfc 
the death of Constantius, twenty montha d . : ^ 

XIII. It is to me just matter of surprise, - la- iM 
Julian placed, by many learned and judicious writeoff 
among the greatest heroes that shine forth* in A$ 
annals of time, and even exalted above all the fcmm 
and legislators who have been distinguished by tig 
wisdom of their government. Such 
either be too far blinded by prejudice, to 
the truth ; or they cannot have perused, with mf 
degree of attention, those works of Julian .which tie 
still extant ; or, if neither of these be their caae^ tbey 
must, at least, be ignorant of that which, constitute 
true greatness. The real character of Julian has fat 
lines of that uncommon merit which -has been attfr 
buted to it ; for, if we set aside his genius, of whidl 
his works give no very high idea; if we except 
moreover, his military courage, his love, of letto* 
and his acquaintance with that vain and fanatical 
philosophy which was known by the name of moden 
Platonism, we shall find nothing remaining, that is 
in any measure worthy of praise, or productive of 
esteem. Besides, the qualities now mentioned, went 
in him, counterbalanced by the most opprobrious 
defects. He was a slave to superstition, than which 
nothing is a more evident mark of a narrow soul, of 
a mean and abject spirit. His thirst of glory and 



d For a full account of this emperor, it will be proper to 
suit (beside Tillemont and other common writers) La Vie de 
Julien, par 1' Abb£ Bleterie, which is a most accurate and elegant 
production. See also The Life and Character of Julian, ilia*- 
t rated in seven Dissertations by Des-Voeux ; Ezech. SpanheJm, 
Preefat. et adnot. ad op. Juliani ; and Fabricius, Lux Evangel, 
toti orbi exoriens, cap. xiv. p. 294. 

e Montesquieu, in chap. x. of the twenty-fourth book of fan 
work, entitled, L' Esprit des Loix, speaks of Julian in the fol- 
lowing terms : " II n'y a point eu apres lui de prince pins dipt 
" de gouvemer des hommes." ', -i.:..* . 
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eagerness for popular applause were excessive, even cm. ir. 
to puerility; his credulity and levity surpass the • 
powers of description; a low cunning, and a pro- 
found dissimulation and duplicity, had acquired, in 
his mind, the force of predominant habits ; and all 
this was accompanied with a total ignorance of true 
philosophy f : so that, though, in some things, Julian 
may be allowed to have excelled the sons of Con- 
stantine the Great, yet it must be granted, on the 
other hand, that he was, in many respects, inferior 
to Con stan tine himself, whom, upon all occasions, 
he loads with the most licentious invectives, and treats 
with the utmost disdain 

~ XIV. As Julian affected, in general, to appear The j«n 
moderate in religious matters, unwilling to trouble ^JJ 111 
any on account of their faith, or to seem averse to rebuild the 
any sect or party, so to the Jews, in particular, he j^^ # 
extended so far the marks of his indulgence, as to 
permit them to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem. The 
Jews set about this important work ; from which, 
however, they were obliged to desist, before they had 
even begun to lay the foundations of the sacred 
edifice ; for, while they were removing the rubbish, 
formidable balls of fire, issuing out of the ground with 
a dreadful noise, dispersed both the works and the 
workmen, and repeated earthquakes filled the specta- 
tors of this phenomenon with terror and dismay. 
This signal event is attested in a manner that renders 
its evidence irresistible s , though, as usually happens 
in cases of that nature, the Christians have embel- 
lished it by augmenting rashly the number of the 
jniracles which are supposed to have been wrought 
upon that occasion. The causes of this phenomenon 

(£)- f Nothing can afford a more evident proof of Julian's 
ignorance of the true philosophy, than his known attachment to 
the study of magic, which Dr. Mosheim has omitted in his 
enumeration of the defects and extravagances of this prince. 

s See Jo. Alb. Fabricii Lux Evang. toti orbi exoriens, p. 124, 
.where all the testimonies of this remarkable event are carefully 
assembled; see also Moyle's Posthumous Works. 
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may furnish matter of dispute ; and 2 
in effect, been divided upon that point. Aiw 
ever, who consider the matter with attention 
impartiality, will perceive the strongest reason 
embracing the o|*nion of those who attribnie 
event to the almighty interposition of the 
Being; nor do the arguments offered by 
prove it the effect of natural causes, or those 
by others to persuade us that it was the result of 
ftce and imposture, contain any thing 1 that aaaj 
be refuted with the utmost facility \ 
The Mate of XV. Upon the death of Julian, the suffrages tf 
after the ' the army were united in favor of Jovian, wbo^ ncosst 
***•* ingly, succeeded him in the imperial dignity. After 
a reign of seven months, Jovian died in the year t€4 
and, therefore, had not time to execute anj thing rf 
importance l . The emperors who succeeded hun, is 
this century, were Valentinian I., Videos, Gratis* 
Valentinian II., and Honorius, who professed Chris- 
tianity, promoted its progress, and endeavoured^ 
though not all with equal zeal, to root out entirely 
the Gentile superstitions. In this they were all sur- 
passed by the last of the emperors who reigned is 
thij century, viz. Theodosius the Great, who began 
to reign in the year 379, and died in 395. As long 
as this prince lived, he exerted himself, in the most 
vigorous and effectual manner, for the extirpation of 
the pagan superstitions throughout all the province), 
and enacted severe laws and penalties against such 
as adhered to them. His sons, Arcadius and Hono- 

h The truth of this miracle is denied by the famous Basaago, 
Hittoire des Juife, torn, iv., against whom Cuper has taken thf 
affirmative, and defended it in his Letters published by Bayer. 
A most ingenious discourse was published, in defence of thu 
miracle, by the learned Dr. Warburton, under the title of Julian, 
or a Discourse concerning the Earthquake and Fiery Eruption, 
&c. t in which the objections of Basnage are particularly examined 
and refuted. 

i See Bleterie, Vie de Jovien, vol. ii. in which the Life of 
Julian, by the same author, is farther illustrated, and somfe pro 4 
ductions of that emperor are translated into French* 
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lius, pursued with zeal, and not without success, the q»wt , iv. 
jyime end ; so that, toward the conclusion of this cep* ■* 
tury, the Gentile religions declined apace, and had 
jftto no prospect left of recovering their primitive 
authority and splendor. 

-XVI. It is true, that, notwithstanding all this seal Remain* of 
]gnd severity of the Christian emperors, there stifl p * sani,m ' 
jremained in several places, and especially in the 
remoter provinces, temples and religious rites, conse* 
crated to the service of the pagan deities. And, 
indeed, when we look attentively into the matter, 
.we shall find, that the execution of those rigorous 
laws, which were enacted against the worshipers of 
the gods, was rather leveled at the multitude, than at 
persons of eminence and distinction ; for it appears, 
that, both during the reign, and after the death of 
Theodosius, many of the most honorable and important 
posts were filled by persons, whose aversion to Chris- 
tianity and attachment to Paganism were sufficiently 
known. The example of Libanius alone is an evi- 
dent proof of this, since, notwithstanding his avowed 
and open enmity to the Christians, he was raised by 
Theodosius himself to the high dignity of prefect, or 
chief of the Praetorian guards. It is extremely pro- 
bable, therefore, that, in the execution of the severe 
laws enacted against the Pagans, there was an excep- 
tion made in favor of philosophers, rhetoricians, and 
military leaders, on account of the important services 
which they were supposed to render to the state, and 
that they of consequence enjoyed more liberty in reli- 
gious matters, than the inferior orders of men. 

XVII. This peculiar regard shewn to the philoso- The efforts 
phers and rhetoricians will, no doubt, appear sup* tosoptJw 1 " 
prising when it is considered, that all the force of "s 1 ""* 
their genius, and all the resources of their art, were n it". m " 
employed against Christianity ; and that those very 
sages, whose schools were reputed of such utility to 
the state, were the very persons who opposed the 
progress of the truth with the greatest vehemence 
and contention of mind. Hierocles, the great orna- 
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cent. rv. ment of the Platonic school, wrote, in the beginning 
""*""■ of this century, two books against the Christians, in 
which he went so far as to draw a parallel between 
Jesus Christ and Apollonius Tyanaeus. This pre- 
sumption was chastised with great spirit, by Eusebjus, 
in a treatise written expressly in answer to Hierodei 
Lactantius takes notice of another philosopher, who 
composed three books to detect the pretended errors 
of the Christians k 9 but does not mention his name. 
After the time of Constantine the Great, beside the 
long and laborious work which Julian wrote against 
the followers of Christ, Himerius 1 and Libanius, in 
their public harangues, and Eunapius, in his lives of 
the philosophers, exhausted all their rage and bitter- 
ness in their efforts to defame the Christian religion, 
while the calumnies that abounded in the discourses 
of the one, and the writings of the other, passed 
unpunished. 
The pi^u- XVIII. The prejudice which the Christian cause 
thechrittua received in this century, from the stratagems of these 
ca J"Jj,7" philosophers and rhetoricians, who were elated with 
thephiioto- a presumptuous notion of their knowlege, and prepos- 
phen. sessed with a bitter aversion to the Gospel, was cer- 
tainly very considerable. Many examples concur to 
prove this point ; and particularly that of Julian, who 
was seduced by the artifices of these corrupt sophists. 
The effects of their disputes and declamations were 
not, indeed, the same upon all ; some who assumed 
the appearance of superior wisdom, and who, either 
from moderation or indifference, professed to pursue 
a middle way in these religious controversies, com- 
posed matters in the following manner: they so fat 
listened to the interpretations and discourses of the 
rhetoricians, as to form to themselves a middle kind 
of religion, between the ancient theology and thenevf 
doctrine that was now propagated in the empire ; and 
they persuaded themselves, that the same truths which 

k Institut. Divin. lib. v. cap. ii. p. 535. 

1 See Photius, Biblioth. Cod. cap. lxv. p. 355. 
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Christ taught, had been for a long time concealed by cent, m 
the priests of the gods, under the veil of ceremonies, ♦ 
fables, and allegorical representations 111 . .Of this 
number were Ammianus Marcellmus, a man of sin- 
gjUdar merit; Thetaistius, an orator highly distin- 
guished by his uncommon eloquence and the emi- 
nence of his station ; Chalcidius, a philosopher, and 
others, who were all of opinion* that the two reli- 
gions, when properly interpreted and understood, 
agreed perfectly well in the main points, and that, 
therefore, neither the religion of Christ, nor that of 
the gods, ought to be treated with contempt. 
- XIX. The zeal and diligence with which Constant progress of 
tine wft& his successors exerted themselves in the ch,istian,t y- 
cause of Christianity, and in extending the limits of 

i fjcj* m This notion, absurd as it is, has been revived, in the 
most extravagant manner, in a work published at Harder wyk, 
in 1757, by Mr. Struchtmeyer, professor of eloquence and lan- 
guages in that university. In this work, which bears the title 
of the Symbolical Hercules, the learned but wrong-headed 
author maintains (as he had also done in a preceding work, 
entitled, An Explication of the Pagan Theology), that all the 
doctrines of Christianity were emblematically represented in the 
Hedthen mythology ; and not only so, but that the inventors of 
that mythology knew that the Son of God was to descend upon 
earth; believed in Christ as the only fountain of salvation; 
were persuaded of his future incarnation, death, and resurrec- 
tion ; and had acquired atl this knowlege" and faith by the perusal 
of a Bible* much older than either the time of Moses or Abraham, 
&c. . The pagan doctors, thus instructed (according to Mr. 
Struchtmeyer) in the mysteries of Christianity, taught these 
truths under the veil of emblems, types, and figures. Jupiter 
represented the true God ; Juno, who was obstinate and ungo- 
vernable, wae the emblem of the ancient Israel ; the chaste 
Diana was a type of the Christian church; Hercules was the 
figure or fore-runner of Christ; Amphitryon was Joseph; the 
two Serpents, killed by Hercules in his cradle, were the Pha- 
risees and Sodducees, &c. Such are the principal lines of Mr. 
Struchtmeyer's system, which shews the sad havock that a warm 
imagination, undirected by a just and solid judgement, makes in 
religion. It is, however, honorable perhaps to the present age, 
that a system, from which Ammianus Marcellinus and other 
ancient philosophers derived applause, will be generally looked 
upon, at present, as entitling its restorer to a place in Bethlehem 
hospital. 
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cbnt. it. the church, prevent our surprise at the number of 
~^~ barbarous and uncivilised nations, which- received the 
Gospel n . It appears highly probable, from mauycfe 
cumstances, that both the Major and the Minor 
Armenia were enlightened with the knowlege of the 
truth, not long after the promulgation of Christianity* 
The Armenian church was not, however, completely 
fonned and established before this century ; in the 
commencement of which, Gregory, the son of Amx* 
who is commonly called the Enlightener, from \m 
having dispelled the darkness of the Armenian suptf* 
stitions, converted to Christianity Tiridates, king^f 
Armenia, and all the nobles of his court. In conse- 
quence of this, Gregory was consecrated bishop of the 
Armenians, by Leon tins, bishop pf Cappad od&; ifld 
his ministry was crowned with such success, that the 
whole province was soon converted to the Christian 
faith . 
Among the XX. Toward the middle of this century, a cettahi 
^Sj^i* r person, named Fruinentius, went from Egypt* to 
Abyssinia or Ethiopia, whose inhabitants derived (he 
name of Axumitae from Axuma, the capital city tf 
that country. He made known among this people 
the Gospel of Christ, and administered the sacrament 
of baptism to their king, and to several persons of the 
first distinction at his court. As he was returning 
into Egypt, he received consecration, as . the first 
bishop of the Axumitae, or Ethiopians, from Athi- 
nasius; and this is the reason why the Ethiopian 
church has, even to our times, been considered as the 
daughter of the Alexandrian, from which it also 
receives its bishop p. 

n Gaudent. vita Philastrii, sect. 3. Philast. de iters*. ftrf 
Socrat. Hist. Eccled. lib. i. cap. xix. Georg. Cedren. Chrono- 
graph. 

Narratio de rebus Armenia; in Franc. Comdefiaii Auctario 
Biblioth. Patrum Greecor. torn. ii. p. 287. Mich. Lctatlien, 
Oriens Christianas, torn. i. p. 419, 1356. Jo. Joafth. Sbnrod. 
Thesaur. linguae Armenia®, p. 14-9. 

p Athanasius, Apolog. ad Constantium, torn. i. op.'toiitiL 
p. 315, edit. Benedict. Socrates et Sozomefi, Hist** {fed*. 
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The light of the Gospel was introduced into Iberia, c ent, tv . 
& province of Asia (now called Georgia), in the fol- andG^ 
lowing manner: a certain woman was carried intos ian «> 
that country as a captive, during the reign of Con- 
stantine ; and by the grandeur of her miracles, and 
the remarkable sanctity of her life and manners, she 
ftVade such an impression upon the king and queen, 
that they abandoned their false gods, embraced the 
feith of the Gospel, and sent to Constantinople for 
proper persons to give them and their people a more 
satisfactory and complete knowlege of the Christian 
religion 4. 

XX T. A considerable part of the Goths, who had and Goths, 
inhabited Thrace, Moesia, and Dacia, had received 
the knowlege and embraced the doctrines of Christia- 
nity before this century; and Theophilus, their bishop, 
was present at the council "of Nice. Constantine, 
after having vanquished them and the Sarmatians, 
engaged great numbers of them to become Chris- 
tians 1 ': yet a large body continued in their attach- 
ment to their ancient superstition, until the time of 
the emperor Valens. This prince permitted them, 
indeed, to pass the Danube, and to inhabit Dacia, 
Mcesia, and Thrace; but it was on condition that 
they should live in subjection to the Roman laws, and 
embrace the profession of Christianity ' \ which stipu- 
lations were accepted by their king Fritigern. The 
Celebrated Ulphilas, bishop of those Goths who dwelt 
in Moesia, lived in this century, and distinguished 
himself by his genius and piety. Among other emi- 

book i. chap. xi.t. of the former, book ii. ch. xxiv. of the latter. 
Theodoret. Hist. Eceles. lib. i. cap. xxiii. p. 54. Ludoif* Com* 
roent.adHitt.^Ethiopic. p. c 28J. Hier.LobOjVoyaged'Abyssinie, 
torn. ii. p. IS. Justus Fontaninus, Hist* Liter. Aquileiae, p. 174. 

•i ftuhiVus, Hist. Eceles. lib i. cap. x. Sozomen, Hist. Eceles. 
lib. ii. cap. v. Lequien, Oriens Christ, torn. i. p. 1333. 

r Socrat. Hist. Eccle*. lib. i. cap. xviii. 

9 Socrat. Hist* Eceles. lib. iv. cap. xxxiii. Lequien, Ortetis 
Christ, torn. i. p. 1240. Eric. Benzelius, Prsef. ad Quatttor 
fivangelia . Gothta* quee Ulpbilfe tribunatur, cap. v. p. 18, 
published at Oxford, in 1750. 
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cmffT. iv. nent services which he rendered to his country, he 
"■^"" invented a set of letters for their peculiar use, and 
translated the Scriptures into the Gothic language 1 . 
Anoogti* XXII. There remained still, in the European 
Gwk * provinces, an incredible number of persons who 
adhered to the worship of the gods ; and though the 
Christian bishops continued their pious efforts to 
gain them over to the Gospel, yet the success was, 
by no means, proportionable to their diligence and 
zeal, and the work of conversion went on but slowly. 
In Gaul, the great and venerable Martin, bishop of 
Tours, set about this important work with tolerable 
success ; for, in his various journeys among the Gaah, 
he converted many, every where, by the energy of 
his discourses, and by the power of his miracles, if 
we may rely upon the testimony of Sulpitius Seven*. 
He destroyed also the - temples of the gods, pulled 
down their statues u , and on all these accounts 
merited the high and honorable title of Apostle of 
the Gauls. 
Thecaii»e« XXIII. There is no doubt that the victories of 
d^j^ D y Constantine, the fear of punishment, and the desire 
of pleasing this mighty conqueror and his imperial 
successors, were the weighty arguments that moved 
whole nations, as well as particular persons, to 
embrace Christianity. None, however, that have 
any acquaintance with the transactions of this 
period of time, will attribute the whole progress of 
Christianity to these causes; for it is undeniably 
manifest, that the indefatigable zeal of the bishops 
and other pious men, the innocence and sanctity which 
shone forth with such lustre in the lives of many 
Christians, the translations that were published of 
the sacred writings, and the intrinsic beauty and 
excellence of the Christian religion, made as strong 

1 Jo. Jac. Mascovii Historia Germanoruro, torn. i. p. 317; 
torn. ii. not. p. 49. Acta SS. Martii, torn, iii, p. 619. Benzelius, 
cap. viii. 

u See Sulpit. Severus, Dial. i. de Vita Martini, cap. xiii. xt. 
xvii. et Dial. ii. 
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8ttd deep impressions upon some, as worldly views cent. iv. 
tfftd selfish considerations did upon others. *^^~ 

A* L to the miracles attributed to Antony, Paul the 
Hermit, and Martin, I give them up without the 
least difficulty, and join with those who treat these 
pretended prodigies with the contempt they deserve w . 
-I am also willing to grant, that many events have 
"Been rashly deemed miraculous, which were the 
insult of the ordinary laws of nature ; and also, that 
pious frauds were sometimes used, for the purpose of 
giving new degrees of weight and dignity to the 
ottistiatl cause. But I cannot, on the other hand, 
assent to the opinions of those who maintain, that, 
Ift this century, miracles had entirely ceased ; and 
tfiat, at this period, the Christian church was not 
flavored With any extraordinary or supernatural mark 
df a divine power engaged in its cause*. 

ItXIV. The Christians, who lived under the Persecution* 
Ifconian government, were not afflicted with an yinPew». 
severe calamities from the time of Constantine, except 
thbse whfch they suffered during the troubles and 
cdiiritiibtiohs raised by Licinius, and under the tran- 
sitory reign of Julian. Their tranquillity, however, 
was, at different times, disturbed in several places. 
Among others, Athanaric, king of the Goths, perse- 
cuted, for some time, with great bitterness, that part of 
the Gothic nation which had embraced Christianity *. 
In the remoter provinces, the Pagans often defended 
their ancient superstitions by the force of arms, and 



w Hier, a Prato, in his Preface to Sulpitius Severus, disputes 
warmly in favor of the miracles of Martin, and also of the other 
prodigies of this century. 

* See Eusebius' book against Hierocles, chap. iv. and Henry 
Dodwell's Diss. iL in Irenseura, sect. 55, p. J 95. o3* See Dr. 
Middleton's Free Inquiry into the Miraculous Powers which 
are said to have subsisted in the Christian Church, &c. in which 
a very different opinion is maintained. See, however, on the 
other side, the answers of Church and Dodwell to Middleton's 
Inquiry.^ . .^ 

y See Acta Martyr, sincera, published by Ruinart, and (in 
that collection), A eta S. Sabse, p. 598. 
VOL. I. X 
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cextmv. massacred the Christians, who, in the propagation 
of their religion, were not always sufficiently attentive, 
either to the rules of prudence, or the dictates of 
humanity 7 . The Christians who lived beyond the 
limits of the Roman empire, had a harder fate: 
Sapor II., king of Persia, vented his rage against 
those of his dominions, in three dreadful persecutions. 
The first of these happened in the eighteenth year 
of the reign of that prince; the second, in the 80th; 
and the third in the 3 1 st year of the same reign. 
This last was the most cruel and destructive of the 
three; it carried off an incredible number of Chris- 
tians, and continued during the space of forty years, 
having commenced in the year 330, and ceased only 
in 370. It was not, however, the religion of the 
Christians, but the ill- grounded suspicion of their 
treasonable designs against the state, that drew upon 
them this terrible calamity ; for the Magi and the 
Jews persuaded the Persian monarch, that all the 
Christians were devoted to the interest of the Roman 
emperor, and that Simeon, archbishop of Seleuda 
and of Ctesiphon, sent to Constantinople intelligence 
jgf all that passed in Persia a . 

z See Ambrosius, de Officiis, lib. i. cap. xlii. sect. 17- 
a See Sozomen. Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. i. xiii. There is 
a particular and express account of this persecution in the 
Bibliothec. Oriental. Clement. Vatican, torn. i. p. 6, 16, 181 ; 
torn. iii. p. 52 ; with which it will be proper to compare tlte 
preface to the Acta Martyrum Orientalium et Occidentalium, 
by the learned Assemani, who has published the Persian Marty- 
rology in Syriac, with a Latin translation, and enriched this 
valuable work with many excellent observations. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Which contains the History of Learning and Philosophy* 

«■ I. Philology, eloquence, poetry, and history, cent.iv. 
were the branches of learning particularly cultivated T[ ~~?7~ f 
at this time, by those among the Greeks and Latins, learning. 
who were desirous of acquiring fame. But, though 
several persons of both nations obtained reputation 
by their literary pursuits, they came all far short of 
the summit of fame. The best poets of this period, 
such as Ausonius, appear insipid, harsh, and inelegant, 
when compared with the sublime bards of the 
Augustan age. The rhetoricians, departing now 
from the noble simplicity and majesty of the ancients, 
instructed the youth in the fallacious art of pompous 
declamation ; and the majority of historical writers 
were more intent upon embellishing their narrations 
with vain and tawdry ornaments, than upon rendering 
them interesting by their order, perspicuity, and truth* 

IL Almost all the philosophers of this age were The progress 
of that sect which we have already distinguished by JJ^JJJ^ 
the title of Modern Platonists. It is not therefore philosophy, 
surprising, that we find the principles of Platonism 
in all the writings of the Christians. Of these philo- 
sophers, however, the number was not so considerable 
in the west as in the eastern countries. Jamblichus 
of Chalcis explained, in Syria, the philosophy of 
Plato, or rather propagated his own particular 
opinions under that respectable name. He was an 
obscure and credulous man, and his turn of mind 
W43 highly superstitious and chimerical, ps his writ*. 
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cbnt. iv. ings abundantly testify \ His successors were, 
~ - *""" jEdesius, Maximus, and others, whose follies and 
puerilities are exposed at length by Eunapius. 
Ilypatia, a female philosopher of distinguished merit 
and learning, Isidorus, Olympiodorus, Synesius $ after- 
wards a Semi-Christian, with others of inferior 
reputation, were the principal persons concerned in 
propagating this new modification of Platonism. 
its fate. III. As the emperor Julian was passionately 

attached to this sect (which his writings abundantly 
prove), he employed every method to increase its 
authority and lustre ; and, for that purpose, engaged 
in its cause several men of learning and genius, who 
vied with each other in exalting its merit and 
excellence c . But, after his death, a dreadful storm 
of persecution arose, in the reign of Valentinian* 
against the Platonists ; many of whom, being accused 
of magical practices, and other heinous crimes, were 
capitally convicted. During these commotions, Max- 
imus, the master and favorite of Julian, by whose 
persuasions this emperor had been engaged to 
renounce Christianity, and to apply himself to the 
study of magic, was put to death with several 
others d . It is probable, indeed, that the friendship 
and intimacy that had subsisted between the apostate 
emperor and these pretended sages were greater 
crimes, in the eye of Valentinian, than either their 
philosophical system or their magic arts ; and hence 
it happened, that such of the sect as lived at a 

b Dr. Mosheim speaks here of only one Jamblicbus, though 
there were three persons who bore that name. It is not easy 
to determine which of them wrote the works that have readied 
ourtiraes under the name of Jamblichus ; but, whoever it was, 
he does not certainly deserve so mean a character as our learned 
historian here gives him. 

c Sec the learned Spanhcim's Preface to the works of Julian; 
and that also which he has prefixed to his French translation of 
Julian's Ccesars, and his Annotations to the latter; see alio 
Bleterie, Vie de l'Empereur Julien, lib. i. p. 26. 

d Ammian. Marcellin. Hist. lib. xxix. cap. i. p. 556. edit 
Valesii. Bleterie, Vie de Julien, p. 30— }55, 159, And Vie d# 
Jovien, torn, i* p. 194. 
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distance from the court, were not involved in the <*nt. ir. 
dangers or calamities of this persecution. ~"**~ 

IV. From the time of Conslantine the Great, ™« state 
the Christians applied themselves with greater zealam^the 
and diligence to the study of philosophy and of the christians. 
liberal arts, than they had formerly done. The 
emperors encouraged this taste for the sciences, and 
left no means unemployed to excite and maintain 
a spirit of literary emulation among the professors 
of Christianity. For this purpose, schools were 
established in many cities : libraries were also erected, 
and men of learning and genius were nobly recom- 
pensed by the honors and advantages that were 
attached to the culture of the sciences and arts e . All 
this was indispensably necessary to the successful 
execution of the scheme that was laid for abrogating, 
by degrees, the worship of the gods ; for the ancient 
religion was maintained, and its credit supported by 
the erudition and talents which distinguished in so 
many places the sages of Paganism ; and there was 
just reason to apprehend, that the truth might suffer, 
if the Christian youth, for want of proper masters 
and instructors of their own religion, should have 
recourse, for their education, to the schools of the 
pagan philosophers and rhetoricians. 

. V. From what has been here said concerning theManyim- 
state of learning among the Christians, let not any 
reader conclude, that an acquaintance with the 
sciences had become universal in the church of 
Christ; for, as yet, there was no law enacted, which 
excluded the ignorant and illiterate from ecclesiastical 
preferments and offices, and it is certain that the 
greatest part, both of the bishops and presbyters, 
were men entirely destitute of learning and education. 
Besides, that savage and illiterate party, who looked 
upon all sorts of erudition, particularly that of a 

e See Godofred. ad Codicis Theodos. titulos de Professoribus 
et Artibus Liberalibus. Franc. Balduinus in Constantino M. 
p< 132. Hertn. Conrtng. Dissert, de Studiis Komse et Constari- 
(iMp. iitbt end of his Aotiquitates Aoaderaic». 
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philosophical kind, as pernicious, and even destructive 
of true piety and religion, increased both in number 
and authority. The ascetics, monks, and hermits, 
augmented the strength of this barbarous faction; 
and not only the women, but also all who took 
solemn looks, sordid garments, and a love of solitude, 
for real piety (and in this number we comprehend 
the generality of mankind), were vehemently pre- 
possessed in their favor. 



CHAPTER II. 



Concerning the Government of the Church, and the Christian 
Doctors, daring this Century. 

The form f I. Constantine the Great made no essential 
h"*i!™cri e X t - a ' tt;rat ' 0I,s i' 1 tne f° rm of government that took 
tiui cburcb. place in the Christian church before his time; he 
only corrected it in some particulars, and gave it a 
greater extent. Although he permitted the church 
to remain a body-politic, distinct from that of the 
state, as it had formerly been, yet he assumed to 
himself the supreme power over this sacred body, 
and the right of modeling and governing it in such 
a manner as should be most conducive to the 
public good. This right he enjoyed without any 
opposition, as none of the bishops presumed to call 
his authority in question. The people therefore 
continued, as usual, to choose freely their bishops 
and their teachers. The bishop governed the church, 
and managed the ecclesiastical affairs of the city or 
district, where he presided in council with the 
presbyters, not without a due regard to the suffrages 
of the whole assembly of the people. The provincial 
bishops also deliberated together upon those matters 
which related to the interests of the churches of a 
whole province, as also concerning religious contro- 
versies, the forms and rites of divine service, and 
other things of like moment. To these minor counci 
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were composed of the ecclesiastical deputies cent, iv, 

or more provinces, were afterwards added * 

ical councils, consisting of commissioners 

the churches in the Christian world, and 

consequently, represented the church universal. 

were established by the authority of the 

, who assembled the first of these councils at 

This prince thought it equitable, that 

•tioos of superior importance, and such as 

•mately concerned the interests of Christianity 

meral, should be examined and decided in assem- 

& that represented the whole body of the Christian 

«irch; and in this it is highly probable, that his 

igement was directed by that of the bishops. 

e were never, indeed, any councils holden, which 

old, with strict propriety, be called universal; 

i<ae, however, whose laws and decrees were ap- 

• i cd and admitted by the universal church, or the 

catest part of that sacred body, are commonly called 

uineitical or general councils. 

II. The rights and privileges of the several eccle- cii» ng e» 
'*tical orders were, however, gradually changed '^ J r ^!f ct 
"1 diminished, from the time that the church began to a* rights 
be torn with divisions, and agitated with those Jj^JJaJ, 
lent dissensions and tumults, to which the elec- church. 
■"•■'ons of bishops, the diversity of religious opinions, 
■**md other things of a like nature, too frequently gave 
^Hse. In these religious quarrels, the weaker generally 
■fled to the court for protection and succour; and 
* thereby furnished the emperors with opportunities 
"'of setting limits to the power of the bishops, of 
•'infringing the liberties of the people, and of modifying, 
r in various ways, the ancient customs according to 
! ' their pleasure. And, indeed, even the bishops them- 
r selves, whose opulence and authority were consider- 
ably increased since the reign of Constantine, began 
' to introduce innovations into the forms of ecclesi- 
' astical discipline, and to change the ancient govern- 
■ ment of the church. Their first step was an entire 
sion of the people from all part in the adminis- 
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wff' «* trfttion of ecclesiastical affairs ; and, afterwards, they 
* by degrees divested even the presbyters of their 
ancient privileges, and their primitive authority, that 
they might have no importunate protesters to con- 
trol their ambition, or oppose their proceedings ; and, 
principally, that they might either engross to them* 
selves, or distribute as they thought proper, the 
possessions and revenues of the church. Hence, it 
the conclusion of this century, there remained no 
more than a mere shadow of the ancient government 
of the church. Many of the privileges which had 
formerly belonged to the presbyters and people, wen 
usurped by the bishops ; and many of the righto* 
which had been formerly vested in the universal 
church, were transferred to the emperors, and to 
subordinate officers and magistrates. 
T he ,e°J ,e ' III. Constantine, in order to prevent civil com* 
Yermuent " motions, and to fix his authority upon solid and 
*£**£* stable foundations, made several changes, not only 
tbt cirii. ° in the laws of the empire, but also in the form of 
the Roman government 1 ; and as there were many 
important reasons, which induced him to suit the 
administration of the church to these changes in the 
civil constitution, this necessarily introduced, among 
the bishops, new degrees of eminence and rank. 
Three prelates had, before this, enjoyed a certain 
degree of pre-eminence over the rest of the episcopal 
order, viz. the bishops of Rome, Antioch, and Alex* 
andria; and to these the bishop of Constantinople 
was added, when the imperial residence was trans* 
ferred to that city. These four prelates answered to 
the four Praetorian praefects created by Constantine; 
and it is possible that, in this very century, they 
Patriarchs, were distinguished by the Jewish title of patriarchs. 
Ewciu. After these, followed the exarchs, who had the 
inspection over several provinces, and answered to 
the appointment of certain civil officers who bore the 
same title. In a lower class were the metropolitans, 

f See Bos, Histoire de la Monarchic Franf oise, torn. i. p. 64; 
Giamrone, Hiatoria di Napoli, vol. i. 
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who had only the government of one province ; under cwt. m% 
whom were the archbishops, whose inspection was Arch* 
confined to certain districts. In this gradation, the t>utu>ps. 
bishops brought up the rear; the sphere of their Bishops, 
authority was not, in all places, equally extensive ; 
being in some considerably ample, and in others 
confined within narrow limits. To these various 
ecclesiastical orders, we might add that of the chore* 
piscopi, or superintendants of the country churches ; 
but this order was, in most places, suppressed by the 
bishops, with a design to extend their own authority, 
and enlarge the sphere of their power and juris- 
diction g . 

IV. The administration of the church was divided, The admi- 
by Constantine himself, into an external and ft»the™hureh° £ 
internal inspection h . The latter, which was com* divided into 
witted to bishops and councils, related to religious f^Ji*"* 
controversies, the forms of divine worship, the offices 
of the priests, the vices of the ecclesiastical orders, 
&c. The external administration of the church, the 
emperor assumed to himself. This comprehended &U 
those things which relate to the outward state and 
discipline of the church ; it likewise extended to all 
contests and debates that might arise among the 
ministers of the church, superior as well as inferior, 
concerning their possessions, their reputation, their 
rights and privileges, their offences against the laws, 
and things of a like nature ' ; but no controversies 
that related to matters purely religious were cognis- 
able by this external inspection. In consequence of 
this artful division of the ecclesiastical government, 
Constantine and his successors called councils, pre- 
sided in them, appointed the judges of religious con- 
troversies, terminated the differences which arose 

. s This appears from several passages in the useful work of 
Lud. Thomassinus, entitled, Disciplina Ecqlesise vet. et novra 
circa Beneficia, torn. i. 

h Euseb. de vita Constantini, lib. iv. cap. xxiv. p. 5S6. 

* See the imperial laws both in Justinian's Code, and in the 
Theodosian ; as also Godofred. ad Codic. Theodos. torn* vi* 
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c™T.nr. between the bishops and the people, fixed the limits 
* of the ecclesiastical provinces, took cognisance of the 
civil causes that subsisted between the ministers of 
the church, and punished the crimes committed 
against the laws by the ordinary judges appointed 
for that purpose; leaving all causes purely ecclesi- 
astical to the cognisance of bishops and councils. 
But this famous division of the administration of the 
church was never explained with perspicuity, or 
determined with a sufficient degree of accuracy and 
precision; so that, both in this and the following 
centuries, we find many transactions that seem abso- 
lutely inconsistent with it. We find the emperors, 
for example, frequently determining matters purely 
ecclesiastical, which belonged to the internal juris* 
diction of the church ; and, on the other hand, nothing 
is more frequent than the decisions of bishops and 
councils concerning things that relate merely to the 
external form and government of the church. 
The r»nk V. In the episcopal order, the bishop of Rome 
•od dignity was ^ e fi rs (; [ n ra nk, and was distinguished by a 

of the bishop n . ' ,. . p ', 

of Home, sort of pre-eminence over all other prelates. Preju- 
dices, arising from a great variety of causes, contri- 
buted to establish this superiority ; but it was chiefly 
owing to certain circumstances of grandeur and opu- 
lence, by which mortals, for the most part, form 
their ideas of pre-eminence and dignity, and which 
they generally confound with the reasons of a just 
and legal authority. The bishop of Rome surpassed 
all his brethren in the magnificence and splendor of 
the church over which he presided ; in the riches of 
his revenues and possessions; in the number and 
variety of his ministers ; in his credit with the people; 
and in his sumptuous and splendid manner of living k . 
These dazzling marks of human power, these seeming 
proofs of true greatness and felicity, had such a 
mighty influence upon the minds of the multitude, 

k Ammianus Marcellinus gives a striking description of the 
luxury in which the bishops of Rome lived. See nis Hist, lib, 
xxvii. cap. hi. 
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that the see of Rome became, in this century, a most cent, m 
seducing object of sacerdotal ambition. Hence it * 
happened, that when a new pontiff was to be elected 
by the suffrages of the presbyters and the people, the 
city of Rome was generally agitated with dissensions, 
tumults, and cabals, whose consequences were often 
deplorable and fatal. The intrigues and disturbances 
that prevailed in that city in the year 366, when, 
upon the death of Liberius, another pontiff was to 
be chosen in his place, are a sufficient proof of what 
we have now advanced. Upon this occasion, one 
faction elected Damasus to that high dignity, while 
the opposite party chose Ursicinus, a deacon of the 
Vacant church, to succeed Liberius. This double 
election gave rise to a dangerous schism, and even 
to a civil war within the city of Rome, which was 
carried on with the utmost barbarity and fury, and 
produced the most cruel massacres and desolation. 
This inhuman contest ended in the victory of Damasus; 
but whether his cause was more just than that of 
Ursicinus, is a question not so easy to determine ■• 
To neither, indeed, can we attribute such principles 
as constitute a good Christian, much less that exem- 
plary virtue which should distinguish a Christian 
bishop. 

VI. Notwithstanding the pomp and splendor that The limits of 
surrounded the Roman see, it is certain that the^* * 10 " 
bishops of that city had not acquired, in this century, 
that pre-eminence of power and jurisdiction in the 
church which they afterwards enjoyed. In the eccle- 
siastical commonwealth, they were, indeed, the most 
eminent order of citizens ; but still they were citizens, 
as well as their brethren, and subject, like them, to 
the edicts and laws of the emperors. All religious 
causes of extraordinary importance were examined 
and determined, either by judges appointed by the 
emperors, or in councils assembled for that purpose, 
while those of inferior moment were decided, in each 

1 Among the other writers of the papal history, see Bower's 
History of the Popes, vol. i. 
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cent. iv. district, by its respective bishop. The ecclesiastical 
laws were enacted, either by the emperor, or by 
councils. None of the bishops acknowleged that 
they derived their authority from the permission and 
appointment of the bishop of Rome, or that they 
were created bishops by the favor of the apostolic we. 
On the contrary, they all maintained, that they were 
the ambassadors and ministers of Jesus Christ, and 
that their authority was derived from above™. It 
must, however, be observed, that, even in this century, 
several of those steps were laid, by which the biflhop 
of Rome mounted afterwards to the summit of ecdfr 
siastical power and despotism. These steps were 
partly laid by the imprudence of the emperors, partly 
by the dexterity of the Roman prelates themselves, 
and partly by the inconsiderate zeal and precipitate 
judgement of certain bishops n . The fourth canon of 
the council, holden at Sardis in the year 347, is con- 
sidered, by the votaries of the Roman pontiff, as the 
principal step to his sovereignty in the church ; but, 
in my opinion, it ought by no means to be looked 
upon in this point of view ; for, not to insist upon the 
reasons that prove the authority of this council to be 
extremely dubious, or upon those which have induced 
some to regard its laws as grossly corrupted, and 
others, to consider them as entirely fictitious and 

m Those who desire a more ample account of this matter, may 
consult Pet. de Marca, de Concordia Sacerdotii et Imperii ; Du- 




precipitation 

of the bishops, were singularly discovered in the following event, 
which favored extremely the rise and the ambition of the 
Roman pontiff. About the year 372, Valentinian enacted a law, 
empowering the occupant of the see of Rome to examine and 
judge other bishops, that religious disputes might not be decided 
by profane or secular judges. The bishops assembled in council 
at Rome in 378, not considering the fatal consequences that 
must arise, from this imprudent law, both to themselves and to 
the church, declared their approbation of it in the strongest 
terms, and recommended the execution of it in an address to 
the emperor Gratian, — Some think, indeed, that this law autho- 
rised the Roman prelate to judge only the bithopi within dpi 
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Spurious , it will be sufficient to observe the impossi- c«rr. m 
bility of proving, by the canon in question, that the "* 
bisiiops of Sardis were of opinion, that, in all cases, 
an appeal might be made to the bishop of Rome, in 
quality of supreme judge 1 ' : but if we suppose, for a 
moment, that this was their opinion, what would 
follow ? Surely that pretext for assuming a supreme 
authority, must be very slender, which arises only 
from the decree of one obscure council. 

VII. Constantine the Great, by removing the seat The autho- 
of the empire to Byzantium, and building the city ofJ^UpoT 
Constantinople, raised up, in the bishop of this new Constanti- 
metropolis, a formidable rival to the Roman pontiff, ^5^! m ' 
and a bulwark which menaced his growing authority 
with vigorous opposition; for, as the emperor, in 
order to render Constantinople a second Rome, 
enriched it with all the rights and privileges, honors, 
and ornaments, of the ancient capital of the world} 
so its bishop, measuring his own dignity and rank by 
the magnificence of the new city, and by its eminence, 
as the august residence of the emperor, assumed an 
equal degree of dignity with the bishop of Rome, 
and claimed a superiority over all the rest of the 
episcopal order. Nor did the emperors disapprove 
these high pretensions, 6ince they considered theitf 
own dignity as connected, in a certain measure, with 
that of the bishop of their imperial city. Accord- 
limits of his jurisdiction, u e. those of the suburbicarian pro- 
vinces. Others are of opinion, that this power was given only 
for a time, and extended to those bishops alone, who were con- 
cerned in the present schism. The latter notion seems probable t 
but still this privilege was an excellent instrument in the hands 
of sacerdotal ambition. 

° See Mich. Geddes, Diss, de Canonibus Sardicensiby*, 
among his Miscellaneous Tracts, torn. ii. 

p (Ej* The fourth canon of the council of Sardis, Supposing 
it genuine and authentic, related only to the particular case St 
a bishop's being deposed by the neighbouring prelates, and 
demanding permission to make his defence. In that case, this 
canon prohibited the election of a successor to the deposed 
individual, before the pontiff had examined the cause, ana pro* 
nounped sentence. 
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csnt. iv. ingly, in a council convoked at Constantinople in the 
"^"" year 881, by the authority of Theodosius the Great, 
the bishop of that city was, during the absence of 
the bishop of Alexandria, and against the consent 
of the Roman prelate, placed, by the third canon of 
that council, in the first rank after the bishop of 
Rome, and, consequently, above those of Alexandria 
and Antioch. Nectarius was the first who enjoyed 
these new honors accumulated upon the see of Con- 
stantinople. His successor, the celebrated John Chry- 
sostom, extended the privileges of that see, and sub- 
jected to its jurisdiction all Thrace, Asia Minor, and 
Pontus q ; nor were the succeeding bishops of that 
imperial city destitute of a fervent zeal for the aug- 
mentation of their privileges and the extension of 
their dominion. 
The Ticct of This sudden revolution in the ecclesiastical govern- 
tf» clergy. men ^ an( j this unexpected promotion of the bishop 
of Byzantium to a higher rank, to the detriment of 
other prelates of the first eminence in the church, 
were productive of the most disagreeable effects; for 
this promotion not only filled the bishops of Alex* 
andria with the bitterest aversion to those of Con- 
stantinople, but also excited those deplorable conten- 
tions and disputes between the latter and the Roman I 
pontiffs, which were carried on, for many ages, with | 
such various success, and concluded, at length, in the I 
entire separation of the Latin and Greek churches. 

VIII. The additions made by the emperors and 
others to the wealth, honors, and advantages of the 
clergy, were followed by a proportionable augmenta- 
tion of vices and luxury, particularly among those of 
that sacred order, who lived in great and opulent 
cities ; and that many such additions were made to 
that order after the time of Constantine, is a matter 
that admits no dispute. The bishops, on one hand, 

<i See Pet. de Marca, Diss, de Constantinop. Patriarchate 
Institutione, subjoined to his book de Concordia Sacerdotii et 
Imperii ; and Mich. Lequien, Oriens Christianus, torn. i. See 
also an Account of the Government of the Christian Chrirchftr 
the first six hundred years, by Dr. Parker, bishop of OHbfft 
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in the most scandalous manner, mutually disputed cent, m 
the extent of jurisdiction ; while, on the other, they ~^"~ 
trampled upon the rights of the people, violated the 
privileges of the inferior ministers, and imitated, in 
their conduct and in their manner of living, the 
arrogance, voluptuousness, and luxury of magistrates 
and princes r . This pernicious example was soon 
imitated by the several ecclesiastical orders. The 
presbyters, in many places, assumed an equality with 
the bishops in point of rank and authority. We find 
also many complaints made, at this time, of the 
"vanity and effeminacy of the deacons. Those pres- 
byters and deacons, more particularly, who filled the 
first stations of these orders, carried their pretensions 
to an extravagant length, and were offended at the 
notion of being placed upon an equal footing with 
their colleagues. For this reason, they not only 
assumed the titles of archpresbyters and archdeacons, 
but also claimed a degree of authority and power 
much superior to that which was vested in the other 
members of their respective orders. 

IX. Several writers of great reputation lived in The famous 
this century, and were shining ornaments to the waters, 
countries to which they belonged. Among those 
who flourished in Greece, and in the eastern pro- 
vinces, the following seem to deserve the first rank. 

Eusebius Pamphilus, bishop of Caesarea in Pales- 
tine, was a man of immense reading, justly famous 
for his profound knowlege of ecclesiastical history, 
and singularly versed in other branches of literature, 
more especially in all the different parts of sacred 
erudition. These eminent talents and acquisitions 
were, however, accompanied with errors and defects, 
and he is said to have inclined toward the sentiments 

"* See Sulpit. Sever. Hist. Sacr. lib. i. cap. xxiii. lib. ii. 
cap. xxxii. Dialog, i. cap. xxi. Add to this the account 
given by Clark son (in his Discourse upon Liturgies) of the cor- 
rupt and profligate manners of the clergy, and, particularly, a£ 
the unbounded aipbition of the prelates, to enlarge the sphere of 
their influence and authority. 
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cent. it. of those, who looked upon the three persons in the 
Godhead as different from each other in rank and 
dignity. Some have represented this learned prelate 
as a thorough Arian, but without foundation, if by 
an Arian be meant one who embraces the doctrine 
taught by Arius, presbyter of Alexandria 8 . 

Peter of Alexandria is mentioned by Eusebius with 
the highest encomiums *. 

Athanasius, patriarch of Alexandria, is celebrated 
on account of his learned and pious labors, and parti* 
cularly famous for his warm and vigorous opposition 
to the Arians u . 

Basil, sumamed the Great, bishop of Csesarea, id 
point of genius, controversial skill, and a rich and 
flowing eloquence, was surpassed by very few in this 
century w . 

Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, left some catechetical 
discourses, which he delivered in that city : he hfti 
been accused by many of intimate connexions with 
the Semi-Arians x . 

John, surnamed Chrysostom on account of fail 
extraordinary eloquence, a man of a noble genius, 

8 No writer has accused Eusebius of Arianism, with more 
bitterness and erudition, than le Clerc, in the second ofhk 
Epist. Eccles. et Crit. and Natalis Alexander, Hist. Eccles, Nov. 
T. Seec. iv. All, however, that these writers prove, is, that 
Eusebius maintained that a certain disparity and subordination 
subsisted between the persons of the Godhead. If we suppose 
this to have been his opinion, it will not thence follow that he 
was an Arian, unless that word be taken in a very extensive and 
improper sense* Nothing is more common than the abusive 
application of this term to persons, who have entertained opi- 
nions opposite to those of Arius, though perhaps they may have 
erred in other respects. 

1 Hist. Eccles. lib. ix. cap. vi» 

u Eusebius Renaudot, in his History of the Patriarch* of 
Alexandria, has collected all the accounts which the Oriental 
writers give of Athanasius, of whose works the learned and justly 
celebrated Benedictine, Bernard de Montfaucon, gave a splendid 
edition. 

w The works of Basil were published at Paris by Julian Garnier, 
a learned Benedictine. 

x The later editions of the works of this prelate, are dune 
published by Mr. Milles and by Augustus Toutee, a Benedictine 
monk. 
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governed successively the churches of Antioch and cent, m 
Constantinople ?, and left several monuments of his 
profound and extensive erudition ; as also discourses 2 
which he had preached with great applause. 

Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis, in the isle of Cyprus, 
wrote a book against all the heresies that had sprung 
up in the church until his time. This work has little 
or no reputation, as it is full of inaccuracies and 
errors, and betrays in almost every page the levity 
and ignorance of its author a . 

Gregory Nazianzen and Gregory of Nyssa have 
obtained a very honorable place among the cele- 
brated theological and polemic writers of this century, 
,and not without foundation, as their works suffici- 
ently testify b . Their reputation, indeed, would 
have been yet more confirmed, had they been less 
Attached to the writings of Origen c , and less infected 
.with the false and vicious eloquence of the sophists. 

Ephraim the Syrian acquired an immortal name by 
the sanctity of his conversation and manners, and by 
:the multitude of those excellent works in which he 
combated the sectaries, explained the sacred writings, 
and unfolded the moral duties and obligations of 
Christians d . 

y It must not be understood by this, that Chrysostom was 
bishop of both these churches ; he was preacher at Antioch (a 
function, indeed, which before him was always attached to the 
episcopal dignity), and afterwards patriarch of Constantinople. 

z The best edition of the works of Chrysostom, is that pub- 
. lished by Montfaucon, in eleven volumes folio* 

* The works of Epiphanius were translated into Latin, and 
published with notes, by the learned Petau. His life, written by 
Gervase, appeared at Paris in 1738. 

b There are some good editions of these two writers, which we 
owe to the care and industry of two learned French editors ef 
the seventeenth century, — cCj- namely, the abbot Billy, who 
published the works of Gregory Nazianzen at Paris, in 1609, 
with a Latin translation and learned notes, and father Fronton 
du Due, who published those of Gregory of Nyssa in 1605. 

$3T c The charge of Origenism seems to have been adduced 
by the ancient writers only against Gregory of Nyssa. 

d There is a large and accurate account of this excellent 
writer in the Biblioth. Oriental. Vatic, of Joseph Simon Asseraan, 

VOL. I. Y 
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aun. iv. Beside the learned men now mentioned, there are 

~"^"~ several others, of whose writings but a small number 

have survived the ruins of time ; such as Pamphilus, 

a martyr, and an intimate friend of Eusebius; 

Diodorus, bishop of Tarsus; Hosius, of Cordova; 

Didymus, of Alexandria; Eustathius, bishop of 

Antioch ; Amphilochius, bishop of Iconium ; Palla- 

dius, the writer of the Lausiac History e ; Macarius, 

the elder and the younger ; ; Apollinaris the .elder; 

and some others, who. are frequently mentioned on 

account of their erudition, and the remarkable events 

in which they were concerned. ,-;.-;..: 

The prfo- u X. The Latins also were not without writers of 

^SLn!^ U considerable note, the principal of whom we shall 

point out here. 

. Hilary, bishop of Poictiers, acquired a name by 
twelve books concerning the Trinity, which he wrote 
against the Arians, and several other productions. 
He was a man of penetration and genius; notwith- 
standing which, he has, for the most part, rather 
copied in his writings Tertullian ; and • Origen, than 
given us the fruits of his own study and invention f . 
*. -. Lactantius s , the most eloquent of the Latin writers 
in this century, exposed the absurdity of the pagan 
superstitions in his Divine Institutions, which are 
written with uncommon purity and elegance. He 
wrote also upon other subjects, but was much more 



torn. 1. Several works of Ephraim were published at Oxford, in 
Greek; and of these Gerard Vossius has given a Latin translation. 
An edition of the same works, in Syriac, appeared at Rome, 
under the auspices of Steph. Euod. Asseman. 

(£>* e This is the history of the solitaries, or hermits, which 
derived the name of Lausiac history from Lausus, governor of 
Cappadocia, at whose request it was composed, and to whom it 
was dedicated by Pall ad i as. 

f There is a very accurate and ample account of Hilary, in 
the Histoire Literaire de la France, torn. i. The best edition 
we have of his works is that published by the French Bene- 
dictines. 

s See a complete account of Lactantius, Histoire Literaire de 
la France) torn. i. , 
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successful in refuting the errors of others, than care- cent. iv. 
ful in observing and correcting his own h . 
,- Ambrose, prefect, and afterwards bishop of Milan, 
was not destitute of a certain degree of elegance both 
of genius and style ; his sentiments of things were, 
by jio means, absurd ; but he did not escape the 
prevailing defect of that age, a want of solidity, 
accuracy, and order '. 

, T Jeronfie, a monk of Palestine, rendered, by his 
learned and zealous labors, such eminent services to 
the Christian cause, as will hand down his name with 
honor to the latest posterity. But this superior and 
illustrious merit was accompanied, and, in some mea- 
sure, obscured, by very great defects. His complexion 
was excessively warm and choleric, his bitterness 
against those who differed from him extremely keen, 
and- his thirst of glory insatiable. He was so prone 
to censure, that several persons, whose lives were 
not only irreproachable, but even exemplary, became 
the objects of his unjust accusations. All this, joined 
to his superstitious turn of mind, and the enthusiastic 
encomiums which he lavished upon a false and dege- 
nerate sort of piety which prevailed in his time, sunk 
his: reputation greatly, even in the esteem of the 
candid . and the wise. His writings are voluminous, 
but not all equally adapted to instruct and edify. 
His interpretations of the holy scriptures, and his 



Q3T h Lactantius considers Christ's mission as having no other end, 
than that of leading mankind to virtue by the most sublime pre- 
cepts and the most perfect example. The charge of Manicheism, 
brought against this eminent writer, is refuted in the most evident 
and satisfactory manner by Dr. Lardner, in the seventh volume 
of his Credibility of the Gospel History, where the reader may 
find an ample and interesting account of his character and 
writings. Among those who have been editors of the works of 
Lactantius, the most reputed are Bunemann, Heumann, Wal- 
chiuS. and Lenglet du Fresnoy. 

*. The works of St. Ambrose have been published, by the 
Benedictines, in two volumes in folio. 

Y 2 
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ctxr. iv. epistles, are those of his productions which seem the 
most proper to be read with profit k . 

The fame of Augustin, bishop of Hippo in Africa, 
filled the whole Christian world ; and not without 
reason, as a variety of great and shining qualities 
were united in the character of that illustrious man. 
A sublime genius, an uninterrupted and zealou$ 
pursuit of truth, an indefatigable application, an 
invincible patience, a sincere piety, and a subtile and 
lively wit, conspired to establish his fame upon the 
most lasting foundations. It is, however, certain, 
that the accuracy and solidity of his judgement were, 
by no means, proportionable to the eminent talents 
now mentioned ; and that, on many occasions, he 
was more guided by the violent impulse of a warm 
imagination, than by the cool dictates of reason and 
prudence. Hence arose that ambiguity which 
appears in his writings, and which has sometimes 
rendered the most attentive readers uncertain with 
respect to his real sentiments; and hence also the 
just complaints which many have made of the con- 
tradictions that are so frequent in his works, and of 
the levity and precipitation with which he set himself 
to write upon a variety of subjects, before he had 
examined them with a sufficient degree of attention 
and diligence '. 

Optatus, bishop of Milevi in Numidia, acquired no 



k The defects of Jerome are exposed by Le Clerc, in bis 
Qusest. Hieronym. published at Amsterdam in 1700. The 
Benedictine monks have given an edition of the works of thb 
father in five volumes, republished at Verona by Vallarsras with 
considerable additions. 

1 An accurate and splendid edition of the works of St. 
Augustin, has been given by the Benedictines, since that of the 
divines of Louvain. This elegant edition bears the title of Ant- 
werp, where it was published, with some augmentations, by Le 
Clerc, under the fictitious name of Jo. rhereponus. The 
Jesuits, however, pretend to have found many defects in this 
edition. 
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small degree of reputation, by a work which he cent. iv. 
wrote against the schism of the Donatists m . 

Paulinus, bishop of Nola, wrote some poems and 
epistles, which are still extant. They are not remark- 
able either for their excellence or their meanness n . 

Rufinus, presbyter of Aquileia, is famous on 
account of his Latin translations of Origen and other 
Greek writers, his commentaries on several books of 
the holy scriptures, and his bitter contest with 
Jerome, He would have obtained a very honorable 
place among the Latin writers of this century, had 
it not been his misfortune to have the powerful and 
foul-mouthed Jerome for his adversary °. 

As to Philastrius, Damasus, Juvencus, and other 
writers of that obscure class, we refer the reader, for 
an account of them, to those authors whose principal 
object is to give an exact enumeration of the Chris- 
tian writers. We shall add, nevertheless, to the list 
already given, Sulpitius Severus, by birth a Gaul, 
and the most eminent historical writer of this cen«« 
tury p ; as also Prudentius, a Spaniard, a poet of a 
happy and elegant genius. 

,n Since the edition of Optatus, published by Albaspinaeus, 
another has appeared, which we owe to the care and industry of 
M. Du-Pin, doctor of the Sorbonne. 

m The best edition of Paulinus is that which was published at 
Paris, in 1685, by Le Brun. 

q3* ° Rufinus and Jerome had lived for many years in the 
most intimate and tender friendship, which ended in a violent 
rupture, on occasion of a translation which the former made of 
some of the works of Origen, particularly his Book of Principles. 
For an account of Rufinus, see Rich. Simon, Critique de la 
BibKotbeque des Auteurs Eccles. par M. Du-Pin, torn. i. An 
ample account of the same writer is given by Justus Fontaninus, 
Hist. Literar. Aquileiens. lib. v. 

p See Histoire Literaire de la Fiance, torn. ii. ; and consult 
also Hieron. a Prato, who has written, with great accuracy, the 
life of this historian. 
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CHAPTER III. a: : o , > 

Concerning the Doctrine of the Christian Chureh in thh Gtntuty 

cfm. iv. ' I- The fundamental principles of the Christian 

"■♦— doctrine were preserved hitherto incorrupt and entire 

The*** o#in most churches, though it must be confessed**, that 

rdigk». t j ie j r were Q ^ en explained aiM } defended in. a manner 

that discovered the greatest ignorance, and an utter 
confusion of ideas. The disputes carried - on in $e 
council of Nice, concerning the three persons in tie 
Godhead, afford a remarkable example of this, parti- 
cularly in the . language and explanations of iiwse 
who approved the decisions of that council*- Solktle 
light, precision, and order, reigned in their > dis- 
courses, that they appeared to substitute three* gods 
in the place of one. . v * .m.. 

: Nor did the evil end. here; for those vain fictions, 
which an attachment to the Platonic philosophy, and 
to popular opinions, had engaged the greatest part of 
the Christian doctors to adopt, before the time of 
Constantine, were now confirmed, enlarged, and 
embellished, in various ways. Hence arose that 
extravagant veneration for departed saints, and 
those absurd notions of a certain jire destined to 
purify separate souls, that now prevailed, and of 
which the public marks were every where to be seen. 
Hence also the celibacy of priests, the worship of 
images and relics, which, in process of time, almost 
utterly destroyed the Christian religion, or at least 
eclipsed its lustre, and corrupted its very essence in 
the most deplorable manner. 
The increase II. An enormous train of different superstitions 
ton. Uper * ti " were gradually substituted for true religion and 
genuine piety. This odious revolution proceeded 
from a variety of causes. A ridiculous precipitation 
in receiving new opinions, a preposterous desire of 
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imitating the pagan rites, and of blending them with 
the Christian worship, and that idle propensity, 
which the generality of mankind have toward a 
gaudy, and ostentatious religion, all contributed to 
establish the reign of superstition upon the ruins 
of Christianity. Accordingly, frequent pilgrimages 
were undertaken to Palestine, and to the tombs of 
the martyrs, as if there alone the sacred principles 
of virtue and the certain hope of salvation, were to 
be acquired 3. The reins being once let loose to 
superstition, which knows no bounds, absurd notions 
and idle ceremonies multiplied almost every day. 
Quantities of dust and earth brought from Palestine, 
and other places remarkable for their supposed 
sanctity, were handed about as the most powerful 
remedies against the violence of wicked spirits, and 
were sold and bought every where at enormous 
prices'. The public processions and supplications^ 
by which the Pagans endeavoured to appease their 
gods, were now adopted into the Christian worship, 
and celebrated in many places with great pomp and 
magnificence. The virtues which had formerly been 
ascribed to the heathen temples, to their lustrations, 
to the statues of their gods and heroes, were now 
attributed to Christian churches, to water consecrated 
by certain forms of prayer, and to the images of 
holy men. And the same privileges, that the former 
enjoyed under the darkness of Paganism, were con- 
ferred upon the latter under the light of the Gospel, 
or, rather, under that cloud of superstition which 
was obscuring its glory. It is true, that, as yet, 
images were not very common ; nor were there any 
statues at all. But it is, at the same time, as 

« See Gregor. Nysseni Orat. ad eos <jui Hierosolymam 
adeunt, torn. iii. op. — Hieronym. Epist. xiii. ad Paulinum de 
instituto Monachi, torn. i.—Jac. Godofred. ad Codicem Theo- 
dosian. torn, vi.— Petri Wesselingii Dissertat.de cauais Peregrinat. 
Hierosolymit. quam Itinerario Burdigalensi praenmit, inter Vetera 
Romanor. Itineraria, p. 537. 

r Augustinus, de Civitate Dei, lib. xxii. cap. viii. sect. & 
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«nnr«iT. undoubtedly certain, as it is extravagant and won* 
""*"" strous, that the warship of the martyrs was modeled* 
by degrees, according to the religious services that 
were paid to the gods before the coming of Christ *» 

From these facts, which are but small specimens 
of the state of Christianity at this time, the discern* 
log reader will easily perceive what detriment the 
church received from the peace and prosperity pro- 
cured by Constanttne, and from the imprudent 
methods employed to allure the different nations to 
embrace the Gospel. The brevity we have proposed 
to observe in this history, prevents our entering into 
an ample detail of the dismal effects that arose from 
the progress and the baneful influence of superstition, 
which had now become universal. 

Hem* pious Hi. This, indeed, among other unhappy effects, 
opened a wide door to the endless frauds of those 
odious impostors, who were so far destitute of all 
principle, as to enrich themselves by the ignorance 
and errors of the people. Rumors were artfully 
Spread abroad of prodigies and miracles to be seen 
in certain places (a trick often practised by the 
heathen priests) ; and the design of these reports was 
to draw the populace, in multitudes, to these places, 
and to impose upon their credulity. These stra- 
tagems were generally successful ; fur the ignorance 
and slowness of apprehension of the people, to whom 
every thing that is new and singular appears mira- 
culous, rendered them easily the dupes of this 
abominable artifice \ Nor was this all ; certain tombs 
were falsely given out for the sepulchres of saints u 
and confessors ; the list of the saints was augmented 
with fictitious names, and even robbers were converted 
into martyrs w . Some buried the bones of dead men 

8 For a full account of this matter, see Beausobre, Hist, du 
Maoicheisme, torn. ii. 

1 Henry Dodwell, Dissert, ii. in Irenaeum, sect. 56* Le Clerc, 
in his Appendix Augustinian. p. 492, 550, 575. 

u Concil. Carthag. v. Can. xiv. 

w Sttlpitius Ssverufj de vitft S, Martini, cap. viii* 
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in certain retired places, and then affirmed, that they' cwt iv 
were divinely admonished, by a dream, that the body ~^"" 
of some friend of God lay there \ Many, especially of 
the monks* traveled through the different provinces ; 
and not only sold, with the most frontless impudence, 
their fictitious relics, but also deceived the eyes of the 
multitude with ludicrous combats with evil spirits 
or genii y . A whole volume would be requisite to 
contain an enumeration of the various frauds which 
artful knaves practised, with success, to delude the 
ignorant, when true religion was almost entirely 
superseded by horrid superstition. 

IV. Many of the learned, in this century, under* Verttoni of 
took translations of the Scriptures ; but few succeeded Lriptum. 
in this arduous enterprise. Among the many Latin 
versions of the sacred books, that of Jerome was 
distinguished by its undoubted superiority *. The 
same ingenious and indefatigable writer, whose skill 
in the languages was by no means inconsiderable, 
employed much pains upon the Greek version of the 
seventy interpreters, in order to give a more correct 
edition of it than had appeared before his time ; and 
it is said, that Eusebius, Athanasius, and Euthalius, 
had embarked in an undertaking of the same nature \ 
Of interpreters the number was very considerable, 
among whom Jerome, Hilary, Eusebius, Diodorus of 
Tarsus, Rufinus, Ephraim the Syrian, Theodore of 
Heraclea, Chrysostom, Athanasius, and Didymus, 
are generally esteemed worthy of the first rank. 
It is however certain, that, even of these first-rate 
commentators, few have discovered a just discern- 
ment, or a sound judgement, in their laborious 
expositions of the sacred writings. Rufinus, Theo- 
dore, and Diodorus, with some others, have, indeed* 

x Augustin. Serm. cccxviii. sect. i. torn. r. op. 

y See Godofred. ad cod. Theod. torn. iii. — Augustin. de opere 
Monachor. cap. xxviii. sect. 36.-— Hieronymi. Epist. ad Hus- 
ticum, torn. i. op. 

* Jo. Franc. Buddei Isagoge ad Theologiam, torn, ik 

» Frickius, de Canone N« T, 
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chit. iv. followed the natural signification of the words b ; the 
~"*~~ rest, after the example, of Origen, are laborious in 
the search of far-fetched interpretations, and pervert 
the expressions of Scripture, which they very 
imperfectly understand, by applying them, or rather 
straining them, to points with which they have no 
connexion c . St. Augustin and Tychonais endeavoured 
to establish plain and wise rules for the interpretation 
of Scripture ; but their efforts were unsuccessful d . ' 
The method V. The doctrines of Christianity had not a better 
J^JoSSiS fate than the sacred writings from which they are 
•fCfcrUti- drawn. Origen was the great model whom the 
iow^d «tthU H*ost eminent of the Christian doctors followed in 
their explications of the truths of the Gospel, which 
were consequently explained, according to the rules 
of the Platonic philosophy, as it was corrected and 
modified by that learned father for the instruction 
of the youth. Those who desire a more ample and 
accurate account of this matter, may consult Gregory 
Nazianzen among the Greeks, and Augustin among 
the Latins, who were followed, for a long time, as 
the only patterns worthy of imitation, and who, next 
to Origen, may be considered as the parents and 
supporters of the philosophical or scholastic theology. 
They were both zealous Platonists ; and holding, for 
certain, all the tenets of that philosopher which were 
not totally repugnant to the truths of Christianity, 
they laid them down as fundamental principles, and 
drew from them a great variety of subtile conclusions, 
which neither Christ nor Plato ever thought of. 
Mptitt. This, however, was not the only sect that flourished 

at this time. That order of fanatics, who maintained 

■ * 

b Simon, Critique de la Bibliothecjue des Auteurs Ecclesiast. 
par Du-Pin, torn. i. iv. as also Hist. Critique des principaux 
Commentate urs du N. T. cap. vi. 

c See Gregor. Nazianz. Carmen de Seipso, in Tollius' Insignia 
Itineris Italici. 

d This may be seen in the six books which Augustin wrote 
concerning the Christian doctrine, and in the rules of interpre- 
tation laid down by Tychonius, which are to be found in the 
Biblioth. Fatr. Maxim, torn. vi. 
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thbt the kriowlege of divkle truth was to be icqfttrtd, c*m.w. 
not by reasJotiifig, but by still contemplation, 'and by ""*"" 
turning the eye of the mind upon itself in an entire 
absence from all external and sensible objects, became 
now much more numerous. This appears from many 
circumstances, particularly from the swarms of monks 
that almost overspread the Christian World, and also 
from the books of Dionysius, the pretended chief of 
the Mystics, which seem to have been forged in this 
century, under that venerable name, by soma member 
of that fanatical tribe. 

■ VI. Among the writers of this century, who The difectk 
published expositions of the' Christian doctrine, the wntew * 
first place is due to Cyril of JerusaleYn, justly 
celebrated for his catechetical discourses, which 
nothing but a partial blindness to the truth could 
have induced any to attribute to a more modern 
author e . Some have ranked Lactantius in the class 
of writers now under consideration, but without 
reason, since it is well known, that the labors of that 
eloquent author were rather employed in refuting 
the errors of idolatry, than in explaining the truths 
of the Gospel. The System of Doctrine addressed 
to the Clergy and Laity, which, by many, has been 
attributed to Athanasius, seems to be of a muth later 
date. There are, however, many ; things hi the works 
of Chrysostom, Athanasius, the Gregorys, and others, 
by which we may be enabled to form a just idea 6f 
the manner in which the principal points of the 
Christian doctrine were explained by learned meti 
in this century. We may more particularly be 
assisted in this matter by the twelve books of Hilary, 
concerning the Trinity ; the Ancoratus of Epiphanius, 
in which the doctrine of Scripture, concerning Christ 
and the Holy Ghost, is explained at large; the 
treatise of Parian, concerning baptism, addressed to 
the catechumens ; and the two books of Chrysostom 
on the same subject. We need not mention here 

e See Jo. Fechtii Comment, de Origine Miss&uiu in Honorem 
Sanctorum, p. 40*. 
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cutt. it. the various works of Jerome and Augustin, in which 
appear the laborious and noble efforts of those great 
men to inspire into the minds of the people just 
notions of religion, and to detect and rfefute the 
errors of those who were enemies of the truth. 
The*** of VII- The controversial writings, that were leveled 
*okmm&- ggainst those who were considered as heretics, were 
™ ul7 * entirely destitute of that ancient simplicity, which is 
the natural and the beautiful garb of truth. That 
simplicity was now succeeded by logical subtilties, 
acute sophisms, sharp invectives, and other disinge- 
nuous arts, more worthy of the patrons of error, than 
* of the defenders of that ' wisdom which is from above.' 
We find, accordingly, many great and eminent men 
complaining of this abuse, and endeavouring in vain 
to oppose the muddy torrent of scurrility and dialectic 
that was overflowing the Christian schools r . I pass 
in silence those rhetorical figures and ornaments, by 
which many evaded the arguments of their adversa- 
ries, and artfully perplexed the true state of the case ; 
that odious custom, also, observed by some, of exciting 
the popular resentment against those who differed 
from them, and the total want of order and of perspi- 
cuity, chargeable upon almost all. Several writers of 
this age are so far from disowning these indecorous 
qualities, that they seem, on the contrary, to glory in 
them. It must, indeed, be observed, that the adver- 
saries of the truth used the same inglorious arms, 
though this does not in the least diminish the reproach 
which is on that account due to its friends. 
Dungeon- VIII. New methods of disputing were also added 
ow methods ^ those which were practised in former times : for 

of disputing /» i • 

used. the truth of a doctrine was now proved by the number 
of martyrs that had professed it, by miracles, by the 
confession of dcemons, i. e. of persons possessed with 
evil spirits. The smallest degree of discernment will 
persuade any one how ambiguous this method of rea* 

f Methodius apud Epiphanium, Hseres. lxiv, torn. i. op. 
— Gregor. Nazian. in many places ; and others* 
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soiling was ; how dangerous to the truth, by furnish* cent, w. 
ing innumerable occasions for the exercise of fraud ~*"" 
and imposture ; and I apprehend, that the greatest 
part of those who used such arguments, however 
illustrious and respectable they may have been, will 
be found, upon examination, chargeable with the dan- 
gerous and criminal design of imposing upon their 
brethren. Ambrose, in his disputes with the Arians, 
produced men possessed with devils, who, on the 
approach of the relics of Gervasius and Protasius, were 
obliged to acknowlege, with loud cries, that the doc- 
trine of the council of Nice, concerning the three per* 
sons of the godhead, was true ; and that of the Arians 
not only false, but also of most dangerous consequence. 
This testimony of the prince of darkness was regarded, 
by Ambrose, as an unexceptionable argument in favor 
of his hypothesis. The Arians, on the other hand* 
held this prodigy in the utmost derision, and main- 
tained that Ambrose had suborned these infernal wit- 
nesses by a weighty bribe 8 ; and I make no doubt, 
that many will be more disposed to believe the Arians, 
than to credit Ambrose, though he be enrolled in the 
order of the saints, and they stigmatised in the list of 
heretics \ 

IX. There were, in this century, several contro- x^ chief 
versialists of considerable note ; for, beside Apoili- coutrorer- 
tiaris, Gregory Nazianzen, Cyril of Alexandria, and 
others who distinguished themselves in the lists 
against the emperor Julian, many others disputed, 
with victorious force and a happy success, against the 
worshipers of the gods. Of this number were, Lac- 
tan ti us, Athanasius, Julius Firmicus Maternus, Apol- 
linaris the younger, whose excellent writings against 
Porphyry are unhappily lost; Augustin, in those 
books of the City of God, and in the three book* 
against the Pagans, which have also perished ; and, 

s Ambros. Epist. xxii. Paulinus, vita Atnbrosii, p. 81. 

k See Le Clerc, Appendix Augustiniana, p. 375. Gregor. 
Nyra. vita Gregorii Neocsesariensis, torn, ii. op. Sulptttus 
Severus, Hist. Sacr. lib. ii. cap. xxxviii. 
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v. above all, Eusebius of Czesarea, in his Evangelical 
Preparation, and his book against Hierocles. Euse- 
bius Emesenus, Diodortis of Tarsus, and St. Chry- 
sostom, whose treatise on the subject is still extant, 
employed their learned labors to bring over the Jews 
to the profession of Christianity. Ephraim the 
Syrian ', James of Nisibis, Didymus and Audentius, 
attacked the whole body of heretics ; as did also Epi- 
phanius, in his voluminous work concerning heresies, 
entitled Panarium, and Gregory Nazianzen with more 
brevity in his discourse concerning faith. The books 
of Augustin and Philastrius, on the same subject, 
contain rather a list than a refutation of the several 
sects. 

X. If the growth and perfection of a science were 
to be estimated by the multitude of writers it pro- 
duces, that of morals must have flourished greatly at 
this time; for a very considerable number of persons 
applied themselves to that excellent study. Among 
the eastern writers, James, bishop of Nisibis k , and 
Ephraim, bishop of Syria, became eminent for their 
zeal and assiduity in inculcating the precepts of mora- 
lity. The writings of Basil the Great, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Augustin, and several 
others, upon moral subjects, are neither worthy of 
high encomiums, nor of entire contempt, as they con- 
tain a strange mixture of excellent reflexions, and 
insipid details, concerning the duties of the Christian 
life. Among the productions of these writers, many 
give the preference to the three books of Ambri 
concerning the duty of the ministers of the chui 
which are written in the manner of Cicero, and 






1 See Jos. Sim. Asseman. Biblioth. Oriental. Clement. Vatit 
torn. i. p. 118, 125. From the extracts, which tli 
compiler has given of the works of Ephraim, it appears, that he 
was more distinguished by his piety and genius, than by his 
skill in the management of controversy 

k Jos. Sim. Assemanus, in the work quoted in the preceding 
note, torn, i., thinks, that the writings attributed ' 
of Nisibis, belong rather to the bishop of Saruga 
corrects, in some measure, this notion in his Addei 
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justly commended for the pious intention they dis- qsNT. iv. 
cover, and the beautiful sentiments they contain, ~ -! *"~ 
though there be many things in them worthy of 
reprehension. But Macarius, an Egyptian monk 1 , 
undoubtedly deserves the first rank among the prac- 
tical writers of this time, as his works display , some 
few things excepted" 1 , the brightest and most lovely 
portraiture of sanctity and virtue. 

« . XI. It must, however, be observed, that almost "n* dcfects 
all the writers of this class are defective in several J»i writer 
respects. They have been entirely negligent of order 
.in their compositions, and have taken no sort of care 
to treat with method and precision the subjects they 
undertook to explain. They seldom define their 
terms, and pour out their pious but incoherent ideas 
in fortuitous combinations, just as they offer them- 
selves/ They, moreover, neglect deducing the duties 
of mankind from their true principles, and even some- 
times derive them from doctrines and precepts which 
.are either manifestly false, or, at least, whose nature 
and meaning are not determined with any degree of 
( accuracy. And hence it is, that the greatest part of 
them are extremely defective, when they come to 
.'demonstrate the obligations of virtue, and the incon- 
gruity and unfitness of vice. These pretended demon- 
f sfaations, instead of being deduced by proper conclu- 
sions from the reason of things and the divine laws, 
are nothing more than a collection of airy fancies, 
cold and insipid allegories, quaint and subtile con- 
ceits, which are more proper to afford amusement to 
the imagination, than light to the understanding, or 
conviction to the judgement. 

XII. But, however defective this method of incul- The number 
eating the duties of morality may have been, it was £j in _ My8 " 
much more tolerable than that which was followed by "{*?*• ""* 
the amphibious disciples of Christ and Plato, those trine popa- 

gated. 

1 See the Acta Sanctorum, torn. i. Januar. p. 1005. 
• fl3P m The things here excepted by Dr. Mosheim, are some 
superstitious tenets that are to be found in the writings of Maca- 
riutj and also certain opinions that seem tainted with Origepism. 
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c»t. it. Alexandrian philosophers, of whom Ammomus Sacca 
was the chief. The double doctrine of morals which 
they invented, and which was compounded of two 
systems, one surpassing the other in perfection, gained 
much ground in this century, to the great detriment 
of true religion. A circumstance that strongly tends 
to convince us of the growth and progress of this 
fanatical sect is, that those who in former times had 
inculcated a secret doctrine concerning divine things, 
totally different from that which was publicly propa- 
gated among the multitude, gave now the finishing 
touch to this doctrine, and formed it into a system. 
The famous Grecian fanatic, who declared himself to 
be Dionysius the Areopagite, disciple of St. Paul, and 
who, under the protection of this venerable name, 
gave laws and instructions to such as were desirous 
of raising their souls above all human things, in order 
to unite them to their great source by sublime con- 
templation, lived most probably in this century, though 
some place him before, others after the present period 11 . 
No sooner were the writings and instructions of this 
fanatic handed about among the Greeks and Syrians, 
and particularly among the solitaries and monks, than 
a gloomy cloud of religious darkness began to spread 
itself over the minds of many. An incredible number 
of proselytes joined those chimerical sectaries, who 
.maintained that communion with God was to be 
sought by mortifying the senses, by withdrawing the 

• 

n Those who have written concerning this impostor, are enu- 
merated by Jo. Franc. Huddeus, in his Isagoge ad Theologiara, 
lib. ii. cap. iv. See also Jo. Launoii Judicium de Scriptis Dio- 
nysii, torn. ii. op. part i. La Croze (in his Histoire au Chris- 
tianisme d'Ethiopie,) endeavours to prove, that Synesius, an 
Egyptian bishop, and also the most celebrated philosopher of the 
fifth century, composed the writings attributed to Dionysius, 
in order to defend the doctrine of those who held, that Christ 
only possessed one nature. The arguments, however, of La 
Croze are weak. Nor are those more satisfactory, which the 
learned Baratier has employed, in a dissertation added to his 
book de Successione Rom. Episcop. p. £86, to prove that 
Dionysius of Alexandria was the true author of the writings 
.in question. 
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mind from all external objects, by macerating the cent. iv. 
body with hunger and labor, and by a holy sort of """*■""" 
indolence, which confined all the activity of the 
soul to a lazy contemplation of thing? spiritual and 
eternal. 

XIII. The progress of this sect appears evidently Moou* 
from the prodigious number of solitary monks and* 0010 **** 
sequestered virgins, which, upon the return of tran- 
quillity to the church, had over-run the whole Chris- 
tian world with an amazing rapidity. Many of this 
order of men had, for a long time, been known among 
the Christians, and had led silent and solitary lives in 
the deserts of Egypt ; but Antony was the first who 
formed them into a regular body, engaged them to 
live in society with each other, and prescribed rules 
to them for the direction of their conduct °. These 
regulations, which Antony brought forward in Egypt, 
in 305, were, in the year following, introduced into 
Palestine and Syria, by his disciple Hilarion. Almost 
about the same time, A ones and Eugenius, with their 
companions, Gaddanas and Azyzus, instituted the 
monastic order in Mesopotamia and the adjacent 
countries p ; and their example was followed with 
such rapid success, that, in a short time, the east was 
filled with a lazy set of mortals, who, abandoning all 
human connexions, advantages, pleasures, and con- 
cerns, wore out a languishing and miserable life, 
amidst the hardships of want and various kinds of 
suffering, in order to arrive at a more close and rap- 
turous communion with God and angels. The Chris- 
tian church would never have been disgraced by this 
cruel and insocial enthusiasm, nor would any have 
been subjected to those keen torments of mind and 
body to which it gave rise, had not many Christians 
been unwarily caught by the specious appeanmee 
and the pompous sound of that maxim of the ancient 

. ° For a full account of Antony, and the discipline established 
by him, see the Acta Sanctorum, torn. ii. Januar. ad d. 17. 
t P See Jos. Simon. Asseman. Biblioth. Oriental. Clement. 
Vatican, torn. iii. part ii. 
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centjv. philosophy, u That, in order to the attainment of true 

~^~ •* felidty and communion with God, it was necessary 

'< that the soul should be separated from the body* 

" even here belpw, and that the body was to be mace* 

" rated and mortified for this purpose." 

Tbet*t*r**s XIV. From the east this gloomy institution passed 
of monkery. j nt0 the wegt> and fipgt into Ital ^ and - ts tke ^\ xm ^ 

ing islands, though it is utterly uncertain who trans* 
planted it thither <<. St. Martin, the celebrated bishop 
of Tours, erected the first monasteries in Gaul, and 
recommended this religious solitude with such power 
and efficacy, both by his instructions and his example, 
that his funeral is said to have been attended by ao 
less than two thousand monks r . Thence, the monastic 
discipline gradually extended its progress through the 
other provinces and countries of Europe* 
• It is, however, proper to observe, that there was a 
great difference in point of austerity between the 
Western and oriental monks; the former of whom 
ttotild never be brought to bear the severe rules to 
which the latter voluntarily submitted. And, indeed, 
the reason of this difference may be partly derived 
from the nature of the respective climates in which 
they dwelt The European countries abound not so 
much with delirious fanatics, or with persons of a 
morose and austere complexion, as those arid regions 

4 Most writers, following the opinion of Barpnius, maintain 
that St. Athanasius brought the monastic institution from Erjrpt 
into Italy, about the year 340, and was the first who bum a 
monastery at Rome. See Mabillon, Prcef. ad Acta Sanctorum 

Ord, Bened. torn. i. The learned Muratori (Antiq. Ital, 

torn, v.) combats this opinion, and pretends that the first mona- 
stery* known in Europe, was erected at Milan ; and Just. Fon- 
taninus, in iiis Hist. Liter, Aquileiens. affirms, that the first society 
of monks was formed at Aauileia. But these writers do not pro* 
duce unexceptionable evidence for their opinions. If we may 
give credit tu the Ballerini (Dissert, ii. ad Zenonem Veronensem,) 
the first convent of nuns was erected toward the end of this ceo» 
tury, at Verona, by Zeno, bishop of that city. 

'See Suipit. Sever, de vita Martini, cap. x. p. 17, edit. Veroa., 
where the method of. living, used by the Marimian monks, .ii 
accurately described. See also Histoire Lkeraire de la France, 
torn. i. part ii. p. 42. ....'," 
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that lie toward the burning east ; nor are our bodies cent, m 
capable of supporting that rigid and abstemious method * 
of living, which is familiar and easy to those who are 
placed under a glowing firmament, and breathe in a 
sultry and scorching atmosphere. It was, therefore, 
rather the name only than the thing itself, which was 
transported into the European countries 8 , though 
this name was indeed accompanied with a certain 
resemblance or distant imitation of the monastic life 
instituted by Antony and others in the east. 

XV. The monastic order, of which we have beenpuhra* 
taking a general view, was distributed into several ^JU* 
classes* It was first divided into two distinct orders, 
of which one received the denomination of Coenobites, ccenobit* 
the other that of Eremites. The former lived toge* JSt!^ 
ther in a fixed habitation, and made up one larg$ Htnnfo. 
community under a chief, whom they called father, 
or abbot, which signifies the same thing in the Egyp- 
tian language. The latter drew out a wretched life 
in perfect solitude, and were scattered here and there 
in eaves, in deserts, in the cavities of rocks, sheltered 
from the wild beasts only by the cover of a miserable 



8 This difference between the discipline of the eastern a#4 
western monks, and the cause of it, have been ingeniously 
remarked by Sulpitius Severus, Dial. i. de Vit& Martini, where one 
of the interlocutory, in the dialogue, having mentioned the abate* 
miousand wretched diet of the Egyptian monks, adds what foj* 
Tows : " Placetne tibi prandium, fasciculus herbarum et pani* 
" dimidios viris quinaue ?" To this question the Gaul answers, 
u Facu tuo more, qui nullam occasionem omittis, quin nos (I. e.J 
M the Gallic monks) edacitatis fatiges. Sed facis inhumane, qui 
" nos Gallos homines cogis exemplo angelorum vivere-*— Sed cent 
" tentus sit hoc [pranclio'] Cyrenensis ille, cui vel necessitas vel 
" natura est esurire : nos, quod tibi scepe tesiatus sum, Gatii suwus." 
The same speaker, in the above-mentioned dialogue, cap. viii. 
reproaches Jerome with having accused the monks of gluttony j 
and proceeds thus : *« Sentio de orientatibus iHum potius mona» 
u ems, qt&ra de occidentalibus disputasse; nam edacitas irj 
** Greeds et Orientalibus eula est, in Gallia natura.* 9 It appears, 
therefore, that, immediately after the Introduction of the monastic 
order into Europe, the western differed greatly from the eastern 
monks in their manners and discipline, and were, in consequence 
of this, accused by the latter of voraciousness and gluttony, 

Z 2 
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cent. iv. cottage, in which each lived sequestered from the rest 

m of his species. 
Aoachonu. The Anachorets were vet more excessive in the 
austerity of their manner of living than the Eremites, 
They frequented the wildest deserts without either 
tents or cottages ; nourished themselves with the roots 
and herbs which grew spontaneously out of the uocuU 
tivated ground ; wandered about without having any 
fixed abode, reposing wherever the approach of night 
happened to find them ; and all this, that they might 
avoid the view and the society of mortals 1 . 

Another order of monks were those wandering 
fanatics, or rather impostors, whom the Egyptians 
called Sarabaites, who, instead of procuring a sub- 
sistence by honest industry, traveled through various 
cities and provinces, and gained a maintenance., by 
fictitious miracles, by selling relics to the multitude, 
and other frauds of a like nature. 
. Many of the Ccenobites were chargeable with vicious 
and scandalous practices. This order, however, was 
not so generally corrupt as that of the Sarabaites, who 
were for the most part profligates of the most aban* 
cloned kind. As to the Eremites, they seem to have 
deserved no other reproach than that of a delirious 
and extravagant fanaticism 11 . All these different 
orders were hitherto composed of the laity, and were 
subject to the jurisdiction and the inspection of the 
bishops. But many of them were now adopted among 
the clergy, even by the command of the emperors; 
and the fame of monastic piety and sanctity became 
so general, that bishops were frequently chosen out of 
that fanatical order w . 

* See Sulpit. Sever. Dial. i. de vita Martini, cap. x. 

u Whoever is desirous of a more ample account of the vices of 
the monks in this century, may consult the above-mentioned 
dialogue of Sulp. Sever, cap. viii. p. 69, 70. cap. xxi. p. 88» 
where he particularly chastises the arrogance and ambition of 
those who aspired to clerical honors. See also Dial. ii. cap. viii. 
and also cap. xv., and Consul tat. Apollonii et Zachaei, published 
by Dae hen us, Spicileg. torn. i. lib. iii. cap. iii. 

w See J. Godofred. ad Codicem Tbepdoaianum, torn, vu > iCi 
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XVT. If the enthusiastic phrensy of the monks «w?«.«^ 
exaggerated, in a manner pernicious to the interests Two moat 
of morality, the discipline that is obligatory upon pen>»ck>as 
Christians, the interests of virtue and true Religion S^5 in" 
suffered yet more grievously by two monstrous errors .^.«? B !*fc 
which were almost universally adopted in this cen- 
tuty, and became a source of innumerable calamities 
and nhischiefs in the succeeding ages. Of these maxims * 

biie was, •* That it was an act of virtue to deceive 
*'*nd lie, when by such means the interests of the 
" church might be promoted ;" and the second, equally 
horrible, though in another point of view, was, that 
errors in religion, when maintained and adhered to 
after proper admonition, were punishable with civil 
penalties and corporal tortures.' 9 Of these, erro- 
neous maxims the former was now of a long stand- 
ing; it had been adopted for some ages past, and 
had produced an incredible number of ridiculous 
fables, fictitious prodigies, and pious frauds, to the 
unspeakable detriment of that glorious cause in which 
they wfere employed. And it must be frankly con* 
fessed, that the greatest men, and most eminent saints 
of this century, were more or less tainted with the 
itifection of this corrupt principle, as will appear evi- 
dently to such as look with an attentive eye into their 
writings and their actions. We would willingly except, 
from this charge, Ambrose and Hilary, Augustin, Gre- 
gory' Nazianzen, and Jerome ; but truth, which is 
more respectable than these venerable fathers, obliges 
us to involve them in the general accusation. We 
may add also, that it was, probably, the contagion of 
this pernicious maxim, that engaged Sulpitius Severus, 
who is far from being, in general, a puerile or credu- 
lous historian, to attribute so many miracles to St. 
Martin. The other maxim, relating to the justice 
and expediency of punishing error, was introduced in 
those serene and peaceful times which the accession 
of Constantine to the imperial throne procured to the 
church. It was from that period approved by many* 
enforced by several examples during the contests that 
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•rose with the Priscillianists and Denatista, confirmed 
and established by the authority of Aiigustiq, and 
thus transmitted to the following age*. , 
tw flttt XVI L When we cast an eye toward the Uvea and 
morals of Christians at this time* we find, as fixv 
merly, a mixture of good and evil; some emindat 
for their piety, others infamous for their crimes. . Tht 
number, however, of immoral and unworthy Chris- 
tians began so to increase, that the exAtnples of real 
piety and virtue became extremely rare* When the 
terrors of persecution were totally d&petted; wheto 
the church, secured from the efforts of its eridnrieii 
enjoyed the sweets of prosperity and peace ; when the 
major part of the bishops exhibited to their flock th* 
contagious examples of arrogance, luxury, effeminacy, 
animosity, and strife, with other vices too numerous 
to mention ; when the inferior rulers and doctors of 
the church fell into a slothful and opprobrious negti* 
genoe of the duties of their respective stations, and 
employed, in vain wfanglings and idle disputes, that 
zeal add attention which were due to the culture of 
piety and to the instruction of their people ; and 
when (to complete the enormity of this horrid detail) 
multitudes were drawn into the profession of Christi* 
anity, not by the power of conviction and argument, 
but by the prospect of gain or by the fear of punish- 
ment ; then it was, indeed, no wonder that the 
church was contaminated with shoals of profligate 
Christians, and that the virtuous few were, in a 
manner, oppressed and overwhelmed by the superior 
numbers of the wicked and licentious. It is true, 
that the same rigorous penitence, which had taken 
place before the time of Constantine, continued now 
in full force against flagrant transgressors ; but, 
when the reign of corruption becomes universal, the 
vigor of the law yields to its sway, and a weak 
execution defeats the purposes of the most salutary 
discipline. Such was now unhappily the case : the 
age was gradually sinking from one period of corrup- 
tion to another \ the great and the powerful mined 
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with impunity s and the obscure and the indigent cm *?, 
ffaftf felt; the severity of the laws. """•""" 

XVII L Religious controversies among Chirstians The Meie- 
we frequent . in this century ; and, as it often ^y!* 11 * '' 
happens in the course of civil affairs* external peace 
gave occasion and leisure for the excitation of intea? 
tine troubles and dissensions. We shall mention 
Mate' of the principal of these controversies, which 
produced Violent and obstinate schisms, not so much, 
indeed, by their natural tendency, as by incidental 
Occurrences. 

\ In the beginning of this century, about the year 
806, atoae the famous Meletian controversy, so called 
ihmi its author, and which, for a long time, divided 
the church* Peter, bishop of Alexandria, had 
deposed^' from the episcopal office, Meletius, bishop 
of Lycopolis in the Upper Egypt. The reasons that 
occasioned this violent act of authority, have not been 
sufficiently explained. 

.. -The partisans of Peter allege, that Meletius had 
Sacrificed to the gods, and charge him also with 
various . crimes x ; while others affirm, that his only 
failing was an excessive severity against the lapsed x - 
However that may be, Meletius treated the sen- 
tence of Peter with the utmost contempt, and not 
only continued to perform all the duties of the 
episcopal function, but even assumed the right of 
consecrating presbyters ; a privilege, which, by the 
laws of Egypt, belonged only to the bishop of 
Alexandria. The venerable gravity and eloquence 
o£ Meletius drew many to his party ; and, among 
others, a considerable number of monks adhered to 
hi* cause. The council of Nice made several inef- 
fectual attempts to heal this breach ; the Meletians, 
on the other hand, whose chief aim was to oppose 
the authority of the bishop of Alexandria, joined 

x Atta#9*itt*, Apologia pecunda, topi. i. op. 
. f Epipbaaiu*, Heeres. Ixviij. torp. i, op. See also Dion. 

Vmtm'ims No*, ia Epipt^ftiwi, torn, ii. and Sam. i3as^agii 
Exercitat. de Rebus sacris contra Baronium. 
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themselves to the Arians, who were his irreconcil- 
able enemies. Hence it happened, that a dispute, 
which had for its first object the authority artd juris- 
diction of the bishop of Alexandria, gradually de* 
generated into a religious controversy. The Meietian 
party was yet subsisting in the fifth century V '■■ '■" • ■' 
ThtEmu- XIX. Some time after this, a certain person 
treble*, named Eustathius, was the occasion of great disorders 
and divisions in Armenia, Pontus, and the neigh* 
bouring countries; and he was consequently con* 
demned and excommunicated by the council of 
Gangra, which soon followed that of Nice. Whether 
this was the same Eustathius, who was bishop of 
Sebastia in Armenia, and the chief of the Semi- 
Arians; or whether the ancient historians have 
confounded two different persons of the same name, 
is a matter extremely difficult to determine \ How- 
ever that may be, the leader of the Eustathian sect 
does not seem so much chargeable with the corruption 
of any religious doctrine, as with having set up a 
fanatical form of sanctity, an extravagant system of 
practical discipline, destructive of the order and 
happiness of society; for he prohibited marriage, the 
use of wine and flesh, feasts of charity, and other 
things of that nature. He prescribed immediate 
divorce to those who were joined in wedlock, and is 
said to have granted to children and servants the 
liberty of violating the commands of their parents 
and masters upon pretexts of a religious nature b . 
Luciferiui XX. Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari in Sardinia, a 
man remarkable for his prudence, the austerity of 
his character, and the steadiness of his resolution and 
courage, was banished by the emperor Const an tius, 



z Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. i. c. vi. p. 14. Theodoret. 
Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. viii. p. 54-8. 

a See Sam. Basnage, Annal. Polit. Eccles. torn. ii. 

b Socrates, lib. i. cap. xliii.— Sozomen, lib. iii. cap.xiv. lib.iv. 
cap. xxiv. — Epiphan. Haeres. Ixvi. — Philostorgius, Hist. Eccles. 
lib. iii. cap. xvi. — Wolfg, Gundling, Not. ad Concilium Oan* 
grense. 
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for having defended the Nicene doctrine, concerning ctnx,iv. 
the three persons in the Godhead. He broke the 
bonds of fraternal communion with Eusebius, bishop 
of : Verceii, jn the year 863, because the latter . had 
consecrated Paulinus, bishop of Antioch ; and he 
afterwards separated himself from the whole church, 
OB account of the absolution which it had decreed in 
favor of those who, under Constantius, had deserted 
to the Arians c . The smalt tribe, at least, that 
fallowed this prelate, under the title of Luciferiaris, 
scrupulously and obstinately avoided all commerce 
and fellowship, both with those bishops who had 
declared themselves in favor of the Arians, and with 
those also who consented to an absolution for such 
as returned from this desertion, and acknowleged 
their error ; and thus of consequence they dissolved 
the bonds of their communion with the church in 
general d . The Luciferians are also said to have 
entertained erroneous notions concerning the human 
goul, whose generation they considered as of a carnal 
nature, and maintained, that it was transfused from 
the parents into the children e . 

XXL About this time iErius, a presbyter monk, The 
and. a Semi-Arian, erected a new sect, and excited CODtirow,y- 
di visions throughout Armenia, Pont us, and Cappa- 
docia, by propagating opinions different from those 
which were commonly received. His principal tenet 
was, that bishops were not distinguished from 
presbyters by any divine right, but that, according 
to the institution of the New Testament, their offices 
and authority were absolutely the same. How far 
Mvius pursued this opinion, through its natural con- 



* Rufin. Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. xxx. — Socrates, lib. iii. 
cap. ix. See also Tillemont's M emoires pour servir & l'Histoire 
de l'Eglise, torn. vii. 

d See, in the works of Sirmond, a book of Prayers, addressed 
to Theodosius by Marcellinus and Faustinus, who were Lucife- 
rians. 

• « Augustin. de Heeres. -cap. lxxxi. with the observations of 
Lamb. Daneeus, p. 346. i 
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sequences, is not certainly known; but we know, 
with certainty, that it was highly agreeable to many 
good Christians, -who were no longer able to bear the 
tyranny and arrogance of the bishops of this century. 
There were other things in which JEjritn diffimd 
from the common notions of the time ; he condemned 

Eyers for the dead, stated fasts, the celebration *f 
iter, and other rites of that nature, in which tha 
multitude erroneously imagine that the life and soul 
of religion consist f . His great purpose seems to 
hare been that of reducing Christianity to its priori* 
tire simplicity; a purpose, indeed, laudable and 
noble when considered in itself, though the principles 
whence it springs, and the means by which it is 
executed, may hi some respects deserre censure *• 



. r Epipbanius, Hseres. lxxv. p. 90£,~~Augusiin. de Here*, 
cap. liii. 

$3* t The desire of reducing religions worship to the greatest 
possible simplicity, however rational it nay appear in itaett; 
when abstractedly considered, will be considerably moderated)* 
such as bestow a moment's attention upon the imperfection and 
infirmities of human nature in its present state. Mankind, gene : 
rally speaking, have too little elevation of mind to be much 
affected with those forms and methods of worship, in which there 
U nothing striking to the outward senses. The great difficulty 
lies in determining the lengths, which it is prudent to go in the 
accommodation of religious ceremonies to human infirmity ; and 
the grand point is, to fix a medium, in which a due regard may 
be shewn to the senses and imagination, without violating the 
dictates of right reason, or tarnishing the purity of true religion. 
It has been said, that the Romish church has gone thus far solely 
fn condescension to the infirmities of mankind; and this is what 
she ablest defenders o€ its motley worship have alleged in its 
behalf. But this observation is not just : the church of Rome 
has not so much accommodated itself to human weakness, as it 
has abused that weakness by taking occasion from it to establish 
an absurd variety of ridiculous ceremonies, destructive of true 
religion, and only adapted to promote the riches and despotism 
of the clergy, and to keep the multitude still hoodwinked in 
their ignorance and superstition. How far a just antipathy to 
the church puppet-shews of the Papists has unjustly driven some 
Protestant churches into the opposite extreme, is a matter that 
I shall not now examine, though it certainly deserves a serious 
consideration. 
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i XXIL. The progress of superstition in this ten* ww^ 
tury, and the erroneous notions that prevailed Jo ~^ 
concerning the true nature of religion, excited the 
iseal and the efforts of many to stem the torrent. But 
their labors only exposed them to infamy and reproalhi 
Of these : worthy opposers of the reigning supeiti& 
turns* the most eminent was Jovinian, an Italian 
inonk, who, toward the conclusion of this century, 
taught fin* at Rome, and afterwards at Milan, that 
all those who kept the vows they made to Christ *t 
their baptism, and lived according to the rules 4f 
piety and virtue laid down in the Gdspel * had an 
equal title to the rewards of futurity ; and that* 
consequently, those who passed their days in insocial 
celibacy, and severe mortifications and fastings, were 
in no respect more acceptable in the eye of God* 
than those who lived virtuously in the bonds of mar* 
tiage, and nourished their bodies with moderation 
and temperance. These judicious opinions, which 
many, began to adopt, were first condemned by the 
church of Rome, and afterwards by Ambrose, in a 
council holden at Milan in the year 390 K The 
emperor Honorius seconded the authoritative pro* 
eeedhrgs of the bishops by the violence of the sectilnt 
arm, answered the judicious reasonings of Jovini^n 
by the terror of coercive and penal laws, and banished 
this pretended heretic to the island of Boa. Joviniati 
published his opinions in a book, against which 
Jerome, in the following century, wrote a most bitter 
and abusive treatise, still extant '. 

XXI 1 1. Among all the religious controversies controrer- 
that divided the church, the most celebrated, both £&j£j* 
for their importance and their duration, were those 
relating to Origen and his doctrine. 

This illustrious man, though he had been, for a 
long time, charged with many errors, was deemed, 



h Hieronymus in Jovinianum, torn, iu op.— -Augusts. 
Hseres. cap. lxxxii. — Arabros. Ejpist. vi. 
1 C&dex Theodosianus, torn. iii. vL 
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by the generality of Christians, an object of high 
veneration ; and his name was so sacred as to give 
weight to the cause in which it appeared. The 
Arians, who were sagacious in searching for succours 
on all aides to maintain their sect, affirmed that 
Origen had adopted their opinions. In this they 
were believed by some, *ho consequently included 
this great man in the hatred which they entertained 
against the sect of the Arians. But several writers 
of the first learning and note opposed this report, 
and endeavoured to vindicate the honor of their 
master from these injurious insinuations. Of these 
the most eminent was Eusehius, bishop of Csesarea, 
as appears by his learned work, entitled, An Apology 
for Origen. It is extremely probable, that these 
clamors raised against the memory and reputation 
of a man, whom the whole Christian world beheld 
with respect, would have been soon hushed, had it 
not been for the rise of new commotions, which 
proceeded from anotlier source, and of which we 
shall treat in the following section. 

XXIV. The monks in general, and the Egyptian 
monks in particular, were enthusiastically devoted 
to Origen, and spared no labor to propagate his 
opinions in all places. Their zeal, however, met 
with opposition, nor could they convince all Chris- 
tians of the truth and soundness of the notions 
invented or adopted by that eminent writer. Hence 
arose a controversy concerning the reasons and foun- 
dations of Origenism, which was at first managed 
in a private manner, but afterwards, by degrees,, 
broke out into an open flame. Among the numerous 
partisans of Origen, was John, bishop of Jerusalem ; 
which furnished Epiphanius and Jerome with a 
pretext to cast an odium upon this prelate, against 
whom they had been previously exasperated on other 
accounts. But the ingenious bishop conducted 
matters with such admirable dexterity, that, in 
defending himself, he vindicated, at the same time, 
the reputation of Origen, and drew to his party the 
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whole monastic body, and also a prodigious number cent, iv, 
of those who were spectators of this interesting • 
combat. This was merely the beginning of the 
vehement contests concerning the doctrine of Origen, 
that were carried on both in the eastern and western 
provinces. These contests were particularly fomented 
in the west by Rufinus, a presbyter of Aquileia, who 
translated into Latin several books of Origen, and 
insinuated, with sufficient plainness, that he acqui- 
esced in the sentiments they contained k . which drew 
upon him the implacable rage of the learned and 
choleric Jerome, But these commotions seemed to 
cease in the west after the death of Rufinus, and in 
consequence of the efforts which men of the first 
order made to check, both by their authority and 
by their writings, the progress of Origenism in those 
parts. .•"...• 

. XXV. The troubles which the writings and controvert 
doctrines of Origen excited in the east were more™^J^ 
grievous and obstinate. Theophilus, bishop of Alex* the writing* 
andria, irritated for several reasons against the * "** " 
Nitrian monks, represented them as infected with 
the contagion of Origenism, and ordered them to 
give up and abandon all the productions of Origen. 
The monks refused obedience to this command, and 
alleged in their defence two considerations : one was, 
that the passages in the writings of this holy am} 
venerable man, which seemed to swerve from the 
truth, were inserted in them by ill-designing heretics ; 
and the other, that a few censurable things were^ . . 
not sufficient to justify the condemnation of the rest. 
Matters were more exasperated by this refusal of 
submission to the order of Theophilus; for this 
violent prelate called a council at Alexandria, in the 
year 3$9, in which, haying condemned the followers 
of Origen, he sent a band of soldiers to drive the 
monks from their residence on mount Nitria. The 
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k See Just. Fofttaninus, Historia Literal*. Aquileieiws, lib. i*/. 
cap. in. * • 
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poor monks, thus scattered abroad by as 
fled first to Jerusalem, whence they retired to Scy- 
thopolis ; and, finding that they could not Etc 
security and peace, determined, at length, 
sail for Constantinople, and there plead \ 
presence of the emperor l . The issue of these pro- 
ceedings will come under the history of the following 
century. 

It is, however, necessary to observe here, thai we 
must not reduce to the same class all those who are 
Called Origcnists in the records of this century ; far 
this ambiguous title is applied to persons who diffeiwl 
widely in their religious notions. Sometimes il 
merely signifies such friends of Origen, 
leged his writings to have been adulters 
places, and who were far from patronising the etnas rf 
which he was accused ; in other places, this title m 
attributed to thos* who confess Origen to he the author 
of all the doctrines which are imputed to him, and 
who resolutely support and defend his opinions ; cf 
which latter there was a considerable number 
the monastic orders. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Concerning the Rites and Ceremonies used in the Church during 

this Century. 

A multitude I. While the Roman emperors were studious to 
aitTin^" promote the honor of Christianity by the auspicious 

f)rotection they afforded to the church, and to advance 
ts interests by their most zealous efforts, the incon- 
siderate and ill-directed piety of the bishops cast a 
cloud over the beauty and simplicity of the Gospel, 

1 See Pierre Daniel Huet, Origeniana, lib. ii. cap. iv. — Louis 
Doucin, Histoire de POrigenisme, livr. iii. — Hier. a Prato, Diss, 
vi. in Sulpitium Severum de Monachis ob Origenis nomen ex 
Nitria totaque JEgypto pubis, p. 273. 
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by the prodigious tiutnber of rites and ceremonies w.'^ 
which they had invented to embellish it And here 
wo rofcy apply that well-known saying of August!* m , 
that * the yoke under which the Jews formerly 
c groaned, was more tolerable than that imposed upon 
many Christians in his time.' The rites and insti- 
tutions, by which the Greek?, Romans, and othe# 
nations, had formerly testified their religious vene* 
ratio* for fictitious deities, were now adopted, with 
some slight alterations, by Christian bishops, aod 
employed in the service of the true God. We haV© 
already mentioned the reasons alleged for thfc 
imitation, so likely to disgust all who have a just 
sense of the native beauty of genuine Christianity* 
These fervent herald* of the Gospel, whose zeal out* 
ran their candor and integrity, imagined that the 
nations would receive Christianity with more facility^ 
when they saw the rites and ceremonies to which 
they were accustomed, adopted in the church, mod 
the fame worship paid to Christ and hi* martyrs* 
Which they had formerly offered to their idol deities. 
Hence it happened, that, in tliese times, the religion 
of the Greeks and Romans differed very little, in its 
external appearance, from that of the Christians* 
They had both a most pompous and splendid ritual* 
Gorgeous robes, mitres, tiaras, wax-tapers, crosiers n , 
processions °, lustrations, images, gold and silver 
vases, and many such circumstances of pageantry* 

m Aogu&ttn, EpUt, ctix. ad Januarhjm, according to iho 
ancient division. 

&3» n The lituus, which, among the aaeieat Roman*, *rea 
the chief ensign of the augurs, and derived its nam* from k» 
resemblance to the military trumpet, became a mark ei epscopti 
dignity. We call it the crosier, or bJsfcopVsta4& . * 

o5» . ° The word tufmlicationes, which .1 have rendered fry that 
of procwiotis, signiiyea, among the pagans, the** sefeixifi. and 
public acts of gratitude for national ble**jngs^or deprqc atioa 4t 
national calamities, which wtre expressed ky the whefe body of 
the people by a religious approach te the temples ^ the gade, 
wbish, by a decree, of the senate, were open to all without 
distinction. See Cic. Catil. iii. 6. Liv. x. 23. " . ' r 
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Bat oar wonder wS not cease here ; it wiB rather 
he augmented when we leant, tint, at tins time, it 
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duced among Christians with no other riew than to 
encourage the opnlent to erect a great nomber of 

r See Fart. Sponbsin, Preves scor Is Cesar* de Jcfien, and 
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churches, by giving them the privilege of appointing «*t. m 
the ministers that were to officiate in them r . This " - ^ - 
was a new instance of that servile imitation of the 
ancient superstitions which reigned at this time ; for 
it was a very common notion among the people of 
old, that nations and provinces were happy and free 
from danger, in proportion to the number of fanes 
and temples, which they consecrated to the worship 
of gods and heroes, whose protection and succour 
could not fail, as it was thought, to be shed abun- 
dantly upon those who worshiped them with such 
zeal, and honored them with so many marks of 
veneration and respect. The Christians unhappily 
contracted the same erroneous way of thinking. 
The more numerous were the temples which they 
erected in honor of Christ, and his chosen friends 
and followers, the more sanguine did their expec- 
tations grow of powerful succours from them, and 
of a peculiar interest in the divine protection. They 
were so weak as to imagine, that God, Christ, and 
celestial intelligences, were delighted with those 
marks and testimonies of respect, which captivate 
the hearts of wretched mortals. 

III. The Christian worship consisted in hymns, The form 
prayers, the reading of the Scriptures, and a discourse jJ^S^T 
addressed to the people; and concluded with the 
celebration of the Lord's supper. To these were 
added various rites, more adapted to please the eyes, 
and strike the imagination, than to kindle in the 
heart the pure and sacred flame of genuine piety *. 
We are not, however, to think, that the same method 
of worship was uniformly followed in every Christian 

r Just. Hen. Bohmeri Jus Eccles. Protestant, torn. iii. p. 466. 
— Bibliotheque Italique, torn. v. p. 166. 

8 For a full account of the forms of public worship, or the 
liturgies of this century, the reader will do well to consult the 
twenty-second catechetical discourse of Cyril of Jerusalem, and 
the apostolical constitutions, which are falsely attributed te 
Clement of Rome. These writers are most learnedly illustrated 
and explained by Pierre Le Brun, in his Explication literate et 
fcistorique de la Messe, torn. ii. 
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cuti. iv. society ; for this was far from being the case. Every 
r ~*^~ bishop, consulting his own private judgement, and 
taking into consideration the nature of the times, 
the genius of the country in which he lived, and the 
character and temper of those whom he was appointed 
to rule and instruct, formed such a plan of divine 
worship as he thought the wisest and the best 
Hence arose that variety of liturgies which were in 
use, before the bishop of Rome had usurped the 
.supreme power in religious matters, and persuaded 
the credulous and unthinking, that the model, both 
of doctrine and worship, was to be given by. the 
mother-church, and to be followed implicitly through- 
put the Christian world* 
changes in- IV« It would be almost endless to enter into a 
fouler minute detail of all the different parts of public wor- 
p«ts of ship, and to point out the disadvantageous changes 
sbi™ *° r they underwent. A few observations will be suffi- 
cient upon this head. The public prayers had lost 
much of the solemn and majestic simplicity that 
characterised them in the primitive times, and which 
now l>egan to degenerate into a vain and swelling 
bombast. The Psalms of David were now received 
among the public hymns that were sung as a part of 
divine service '. The sermons, or public discourses 
addressed to the people, were composed according to 
the rules of human eloquence, and rather adapted 
jto excite the stupid admiration of the populace, who 
delight in vain embellishments, than to enlighten the 
understanding, or to icform the heart. It would 
even seem as if all possible means had been industri- 
ously used, to give an air of folly and extravagance 
to the Christian assemblies ; for the people were per- 
mitted, and even exhorted by the preacher himself, 
to crown his talents with clapping of hands and loud 
acclamations of applause u ; a recompenoe that was 
hitherto peculiar to the actors on the theatre, and 

1 Beaifcwbre, Hist, du Mauieheisme, torn. b. p. 614. 

u Ffjunc Bern. Ferrarnv, de Veteran Accfetmstmubu* et 

Plausu, p. 66* 
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the orators hi the forum. How men, set apart by cunt, m 
their profession to exhibit examples of the contempt 
of vain glory, and to demonstrate to others the vanity 
and emptiness of all temporal things, could indulge 
such a senseless and indecent ambition, is difficult to 
be conceived, though it is highly to be deplored. 
. V* The first day of the week, which . was the Festivals or 
ordinary and stated time for the public assemblies hollda y»- 
of Christians, was, in consequence of a peculiar law 
enacted by Constantine, observed with greater solem 4 
nity than it had formerly been w . The festivals cele- 
brated in most of the churches, were five in number. 
They were appointed in commemoration of the birth, 
the sufferings and death, the resurrection and the 
ascension of the divine Saviour ; and also the effusion 
of the Holy Ghost upon the apostles and first herald* 
of the Gospel on the day of Pentecost, Of these 
festivals, the Christians kept none with so much 
solemnity and respect as the fourteen days that were 
appointed for the commemoration of the resurrection x . 

The eastern Christians celebrated the memory of 
Christ's birth and baptism in one festival, which was 
fixed on the sixth of January ; and this day was by 
them called the Epiphany, as on it the immortal 
Saviour was manifested to the world y . On the other 
hand, the Christians of the west seem to have always 
celebrated the birth of our Lord on the 25th of 
December; for there appears to be very little cer- 
tainty in the accounts of those who allege, that the 
Roman pontiff, Julius I., removed the festival of 
Christ's birth from the 6th of January to the 25th 
of December *. 

The unlucky success which some had in discovering 

w Jac. Godofred. ad Codicem Theodos. tofe. i. p. 185. 

• x Godofired. torn, i. p. 143. 
y Beausobre, Hist, du Manicheisrae, torn. ii. p. 683* 
z See Jos. Sim. Asseman. Biblioth. Orient. Clement. Vatican. 

torn ii. and Alph. des Yigntiet* Din. dans la Biblkttheijue Ger- 

manique, tOtnu.ii. 
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VH. Baptisnial fonts were now erected in the cwt^iv. 
pftf ch of each church, for the more commodious xt* admi- 
adminfetration of that initiating sacrament. Baptism nj*r*ioo «* 
w*s administered during the vigils of Easter and p ' 
Whitsuntide, with lighted tapers, by the bishop, and 
the presbyters commissioned by him for that purpose. 
In -Cases, however, of urgent necessity, and in such 
only, a* dispensation was granted for performing this 
a&cred rite at other times than those now mentioned. 
In -some places salt was employed, as a symbol of 
parity and wisdom, and was thrown, with this view, 
into-- the -mouth of the person baptised ; and a double 
troction was every where used in the celebration of 
this ordinance, one preceding its administration, and 
the • ether - following it. The persons who were 
admitted into the church by baptism, were obliged, 
ttfter the celebration of that holy ordinance, to go 
Clothed in white garments during the space of seven 
days. Many other rites and ceremonies might be 
Mentioned here ; but, as they neither acquired stabi- 
lity by their duration, nor received the sanction of 
Universal approbation and consent, we shall pass them 
o^er in silence. 

->< VJII. The institution of catechumens, and theandoftiw 
discipline through which they passed, suffered no^'**^ 
variation in this century, but continued upon its 
ancient footing. It appears farther, by innumerable 
testimonies, that the Lord's supper was administered, 
(in some places two or three times in a week, in 
others on Sunday only,) to all those who were assem- 
bled to worship God. It was also sometimes cele- 
brated at the tombs of martyrs and at funerals ; 
which custom, undoubtedly, gave rise to the masses, 
that were afterwards performed in honor of the saints, 
and for the benefit of the dead. In many places, the 
bread and wine were holden up to view before their 
distribution, that they might be seen by the people, 
and contemplated witl* religious respect; and hence, 
not long after, the adoration of the symbols was 
unquestionably derived. Neither catechumens, peni* 
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the severity of the most rigorous laws, were sufficient <*«<•. m 
to extirpate it thoroughly c . For some time, indeed, "■"♦- 
it seemed to disappear, and many thought it utterly 
eradicated ; but it gathered force secretly, and broke 
out afterwards with new violence. To avoid the 
severity of the laws, the Manicheans concealed them*- 
selves under a variety of names, which they adopted 
successively, and changed, in proportion as they were 
discovered under them. Thus they assumed the 
names of Encratites, Apotactics, Saccophori, Hydro*, 
parastates, Solitaries, and several others, under which 
they lay concealed for a certain time, but could not 
long escape the vigilance of their enemies d . 

IL The state had little danger to apprehend from The rise oi 
a sect, which the force of severe laws and of penal £j^°J3T 
restraints could not fail to undermine, gradually, the Dona- 
throughout the Roman empire. But a new and tlsts ' 
much more formidable faction started up in Africa, 
which, though it arose from small beginnings, afflicted 
most grievously both the church and state for more 
than a century. Its origin was as follows : 

Mensurius (bishop of Carthage) dying in the year 
311, the greatest part of the clergy and the people 
chose, in his place, the archdeacon Csecilianus, who, 
without waiting for the assembly of the Numidian 
bishops, was consecrated by those of Africa Minor 
alone. This hasty proceeding was the occasion of 
much trouble. The Numidian prelates, who hnd 
always been present at the consecration of the bishops 
of Carthage, were highly offended at their being 
excluded from this solemn ceremony, and, assembling 
at Carthage, called Caecilianus before them, to give 

c The severe laws enacted by the emperors against the Mani- 
cheans, are to be found in the Theodosian Code, vol. vi. part i« 
In 372, Valentinian the elder prohibited their assemblies, and 
imposed heavy penalties on their doctors. In 381, Theodosius 
the Great branded them with infamy, and deprived them of all 
the rights and privileges of citizens. Add, to these, several 
edicts more dreadful, which may be seen in pages 137, 1°8, 170* 
of the above-mentioned work. 

* Bee the law of Theodewas, torn, ri p. }?4 f Ic. 
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«r.. MB account of his conduct. The flame, thus kmdfed, 
was greatly augmented by several Carthaginian pres- 
byters, who were competitors with Caecilianus, par- 
ticularly Botrus and Celesius. Lucilla, also^ an 
opulent lady, who had been reprimanded by C«ci- 
lianus for her superstitious practices, and had. con- 
ceived against him a bitter enmity on that account, 
was active in exasperating, the spirits of his adver- 
. saries, and distributed a large sum of money, among 
the Numidians, to encourage them in their opposition 
caoitemii to the new bishop. In consequence of all this, GaxsU 
*« ,,mnrd - lianus, refusing, to submit to the judgement of the 
Numidians, was condemned in a council, assembled 
by Secundus, bishop of Tigisis, consisting of seventy 
prelates, who, with the consent of a considerablejpaii 
of the clergy and people, declared -him unworthy of 
the episcopal dignity, and chose his deacon Majorinus 
for his successor. By this proceeding, the Carthaginian 
church was divided into two factions, and groaned 
under the contests of two rival bishops, CaeciHanas 
and Majorinus. 
The rw»M III. The Numidians alleged two important reasons 
u/^dem- *° justify their sentence against Csecilianus ; first; 
natioD. that Felix of Aptungus, the chief of the bishops who 
assisted at his consecration, was a traditor (i. e. one 
of those who, during the persecution under Diocletian, 
had delivered the sacred writings and the pious books 
of the Christians to the magistrates in order to be 
burned) ; and that, as he had thus apostatised from 
the service of Christ, it was not possible that he could 
impart the Holy Ghost to the new bishop. A second 
reason for their sentence against Caecilianus was 
drawn from the harshness and even cruelty that he 
had discovered in his conduct, while he was a deacon, 
towards the Christian confessors and martyrs during 
the persecution above-mentioned, whom he abau* 
doned, in the most merciless manner, to all the 
extremities of hunger and want, leaving them with- 
out food in their prisons, and precluding the grant of 
relief from those who jvere willing to succour them* 
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To these accusations they added the insolent conto- cent, i 
macy of the new: prelate, who refused to obey their 
summons, and to appear before them in council to 
justify his conduct. None of the Numidians opposed 
Caecilianus with such bitterness and vehemence, as 
-Donatus bishop of Casae-Nigras ; and hence the whole 
faction was. called after him, as most writers think; 
though some are of opinion, that the sect derived this 
name from another Donatus, surnamed the Great e . 
This controversy,, in a short time, spread far and 
wide, not only throughout Numidia, but even through 
all the imperial provinces in Africa, which entered 
so zealously into this ecclesiastical war, that in most 
cities there were two bishops, one at the head of 
Caecilianus* party, and the other acknowleged by the 
followers of Majorinus. 

IV. The Donatists having brought this controversy History * 
before Constantine, that prince, in the year 313, com- jjjjj 1 
missioned Melchiades, bishop of Rome, to examine 
the matter, and named three bishops of Gaul to assist 
him in this inquiry. The result of this examination 
was favorable to Caecilian us, who was entirely acquitted 
of the crimes laid to his charge. The accusations 
adduced against Felix, by whom he was consecrated, 
were at that time left out of the question ; but, in 
the year 314, the cause of that prelate was examined 
separately by i&lian, proconsul of Africa, by whose 
decision he was absolved. The Donatists, whose 
cause necessarily suffered by these proceedings, com- 
plained much of the judgement pronounced by Mei 
chiades and iElian. The small number of bishops, 

* In the faction of the Donatists, there were two eminent 
persons of the name of Donatus; one was a Numidian, and 
bishop of Casae-Nigrae ; the other succeeded Majorinus, bishop 
of Carthage, as leader of the Donatists, and received from this 
sect, on account of his learning and virtue, the title of Donatus 
the Great. Hence it has been a question among the learned, 
from which of these the sect derived its name ? The arguments 
that support the different sides of this trivial question are nearly 
of equal force; and why may we not decide it by supposing that 
the Donatists were so called from them both ? 
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cot. it. that had been appointed to examine their caoae 
jointly with Melchiades, excited, in a particular 
manner, their reproaches, and even their contempt. 
They looked upon the decision of seventy venerable 
Numidian prelates, as infinitely more respectable than 
that pronounced by nineteen bishops (for such was 
the number assembled at f Rome), who, beside the 
inferiority of their number, were not sufficiently 
acquainted with the African affairs to be competent 
judges in the present question. The indulgent 
emperor, willing to remove these specious complaint* 
ordered a much more numerous assembly to meet at 
Aries, composed of bishops from Italy, Germany, 
Gaul, and Spain. Here again the Donatists lost 
their cause, but renewed their efforts by appealing 
to the immediate judgement of the emperor, who 
condescended so far as to admit their appeal ; and, 
in consequence thereof, examined the whole affair 
himself in the year 3 1 6 at Milan, in presence of the 
contending parties. The issue of this third trial was 
not more favorable to the Donatists than that of the 
two preceding councils, whose decisions the emperor 
confirmed by the sentence he pronounced s. Hence 
this perverse sect loaded Constantine with the bitterest 
reproaches, and maliciously complained that Osius, 
bishop of Cordova, who was honored with his friend- 
ship, and was intimately connected with Caecilianus, 

ff5r f The emperor, in his letter to Melchiades, named no 
more thaa three prelates, viz. Matemus, Rheticius, and Marinus, 
bishops of Cologne, Autun, and Aries, to sit with him as judges 
of this controversy; but afterwards he ordered seven more to 
be added to the number, and as many as could soon and conve- 
niently assemble ; so that there were at last nineteen in all. 

i The proofs of the supreme power of the emperors, in reli- 
gious matters, appear so incontestable in this controversy, that 
it is amazing it should ever have been called in question. Certain 
it is, that, at this time, the notion of a supreme judge set over 
the church universal, by the appointment of Clirist, never had 
entered into any one's head. The assemblies of the clergy at 
Rome and Aries are commonly called councils, but improperly, 
since, in reality, they were nothing more than meetings of 
judges or commu&arie* appointed by the emperor. 
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had, by corrupt insinuations, engaged him te pro* t«N?.it% 
nounce an unrighteous sentence. The emperor, aai» ~~+~~ 
mated with a just indignation at such odious proceed- 
ings, deprived the Donatists of their churches in 
Africa, and sent into banishment their seditioua 
bishops ; and he carried his resentment so far as to 
put some of them to death, probably on account of the 
intolerable petulance and malignity they discovered, 
both in their writings and in their discourses. Hence 
arose violent commotions and tumults in Africa, as 
the Donatists were exceedingly powerful and nume~ 
rous in that part of the empire. Constantine endea* 
voured, by ambassies and negotiations, to allay these 
disturbances ; but his efforts were fruitless. 

V* These unhappy commotions gave rise, no doubt, The origin 
tea horrible confederacy of desperate ruffians, whoj£^£ ir " 
passed under the name of Circumcelliones. This Hones. 
furious, fearless, and bloody set of men, composed of 
the rough and savage populace, who embraced the 
party of the Donatists, maintained their cause by the 
force of arms, filled the African provinces with slaughter 
and rapine, and committed the most enormous acts of 
perfidy and cruelty against the followers of Caecilianus. 
This outrageous multitude, whom no prospect of suf- 
ferings could terrify, and who, upon urgent occasions* 
faced death itself with the most audacious temerity, 
contributed to render the sect of the Donatists an 
object of the utmost abhorrence ; though it cannot be 
proved, by any records of undoubted authority, that 
the bishops of that faction (those, at least, who had 
any reputation for piety and virtue) either approved 
the proceedings, or stirred up the violence of thisi 
odious rabble. In the mean time, the flame of dis- 
cord gathered strength daily, and seemed to portend 
the approaching horrors of a civil war ; to prevent 
which, Constantine, having tried in vain every other 
method of accommodation, abrogated at last, by the 
advice of the governors of Africa, the laws that had 
been enacted against the Donatists, and allowed to the 
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cwrr. it. ptftpte a full liberty of adhering to that party which 

• they in their minds preferred. 
The? m *- VI. After the death of Constantine the Great, his 
***** son Constans, to whom Africa was allotted in the dirt 
non of the empire, sent Macarius and Paulus into thai 
province, with a view to heal this deplorable* schism, 
and to engage the Donatists to conclude m - peace; 
Their principal bishop opposed all methods of recon* 
dilation with the utmost vehemence, and his example 
was followed by the other prelates of the party. The 
Circumcelliones also continued to support the cause 
of the Donatists by assassinations and massacre*, exe- 
cuted with the most unrelenting fury. They were, 
however, stopped in their career, and were defeated 
. by Macarius in the battle of Bagnia.. Upon this, the 
affairs of the Donatists rapidly declined : and Maca- 
rius no longer used the soft voice of persuasion to 
engage them to an accommodation, but employed his 
authority for that purpose. A few submitted ; the 
greatest part saved themselves by flight; numbers 
were sent into banishment, among whom was Dona* 
tus the Great; and many of them were punished 
With the utmost severity. During these troubles, 
which continued near thirteen years, several steps 
were taken against the Donatists, which the equitable 
and impartial will be at a loss to reconcile with the 
dictates of humanity and justice; nor, indeed, do the 
Catholics themselves deny the truth of this assertion \ 
Such treatment naturally excited, among the. Dona- 

■ * * * * 

k The testimony of Optatus of Milevi is beyond exception in 
this -matter ; it is quoted from the third book of his treatise, de 
Schismate Ponatistarum, and runs thus : " Ab operariis Unitatis 
(i. e. the emperor's ambassadors Macarius and Paulus) multa 
" quidem asper& gesta sunt. Fugerunt omnes episcopi cam 
" ciericis suis ; aliqui sunt mortui : qui fortiores fuerunt, capti 
" et louge relegati sunt." Optatus, through the whole of this 
work, endeavours to excuse the severities committed against the 
Donatists, of which he lays the principal fault upon that sect 
itself, confessing, however, that, in some instances, the proceed- 
ings ftg ai IH* & ei »rwere too rjgojous, £o deserve, a^rjobaup^ pr 
admit an excuse. 
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tists, loud complaints of the cruelty of their adver- y gNTyiv . 
saries*. ""^"" 

VIL The emperor Julian, upon his accession to the The «*»t« of 
throne in the year 363, permitted the exiled Dona-JjJ^J^ C 
tists to return to their country, and restored them toth* emperor* 
the enjoyment of their former liberty. This step so^ 1 
far renewed their vigor, that they brought over, in .-.& 
short time, the majority of the African provincials, te? 
their interests; Gratian, indeed, published several 
edicts against them, and, in the year 377, deprived 
them of their churches, and prohibited all their 
assemblies public and private. But the fury of the 
GjfcumcelHones, who may- be considered as the sol* 
diery of the Donatists, and the apprehension of intes~ 
tide tumults* prevented, no doubt, the vigorous exe- 
cution of these laws. > This appears from the number 
of churches which this people had in Africa toward 
the conclusion of the century, and which were served 
by do less than four hundred bishops. Two things, 
however, diminished considerably the power and lustre 
of> this flourishing sect, and made it decline apace 
about the end of this century : one was, a violent divi- 
sion that arose among them, on account of a person- 
named Maximin ; and this division, so proper to 
weaken the common cause, was the most effectual? 
instrument the Catholics could use to combat the 
Donatists. But a second circumstance which preci- 
pitated their decline, was the zealous and fervent* 
opposition of Augustin, first presbyter, and afterwards 
bishop of Hippo. This learned and ingenious prelate 
attacked the Donatists in every way. In his writings, 
to his public discourses, and in his private conversa- 
tion, he exposed the dangerous and seditious prin- 
ciples of this sect in the strongest manner ; and as he 
Was of a warm and active spirit, he animated against 
them the whole Christian world, as well as the im- 
perial court 

■% 
» Sec CoJlat. Cafthag, did teniae, sect 258, at the, e»t) of 
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VIII. The doctrine of the Donatists was conform*- 

_ . ble to that of the church, as even their adversaries 

w crime confess; nor were their lives less exemplary than 

of d»nm»» tho^ f other Christian societies, if we except the 

enormous conduct of the Circumcelliones* which the 

greatest part of the sect regarded with the utmost 

detestation and abhorrence. The crime, therefore, of 

the Donatists lay properly in the following points ; in 

their declaring the church of Africa, which adhered 

to Csecilianus, fallen from the dignity and privileges 

ef a true church, and deprived of the gifts of the 

Holy Ghost, on account of the offences with which 

the new bishop, and Felix, who had consecrated him, 

were charged ; in their pronouncing all the churches, 

which held communion with that of Africa, corrupt and 

polluted ; in maintaining, that the sanctity of their 

bishops gave their community alone a full right to be 

Considered as the true, the pure, and holy church ; 

and in their avoiding all communication with other 

churches, from an apprehension of contracting their 

impurity and corruption. This erroneous principle 

was the source of that most shocking uncharitaUeneas 

and presumption which appeared in their conduct to 

other churches. Hence they pronounced the sacred 

rites and institutions void of all virtue and efficacy 

among those Christians who were not precisely of 

their sentiments, and not only re-baptised those who 

came over to their party from other churches, but, 

even with respect to those who had been ordained 

ministers of the Gospel, they observed the severe 

custom, either of depriving them of their office, or 

obliging them to be ordained a second time. This 

schismatic pestilence was almost wholly confined to 

Africa: for the few pitiful assemblies, which the 

Donatists had formed in Spain and Italy, had neither 

stability nor duration K 

k A more ample account of the Donatists will be found in the 
following writers : Henr. Valesius, Dissert, de Schismate Dona- 
tistarum, (subjoined tb his edition of Che ecotesifastical Itisiefjr of 
Eusebius.) — Thorn. Ittigius* History of Donatism, puMMHrtl Ht 
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IX. The faction of the Donatists was not the cent. iv. 
only one that troubled the church during this cen-^"^T; 
tury. In the year 317, a contest arose m Egypt* this co- 
upon a subject of much higher importance, and -it* V^^mS* 
consequences were of a yet more pernicious nature. Trinity. 
The subject of this warm controversy, which kindled 
such deplorable divisions throughout the Christian 
world, was the doctrine of three persons in the God- 
head ; a doctrine which, in the three preceding 
centuries, had happly escaped the vain curiosity of 
human researches, and been left undefined and 
undetermined by any particular set of ideas. The 
church, indeed, had frequently decided, against the 
Sabellians and others, that there was a real difference 
between the Father and the Son, and that the Holy 
Ghost was distinct from both ; or, as we commonly 
speak, that three distinct persons exist in the Deity ; 
but the exact relation of these persons to each other* 
and the nature of the distinction that subsists between 
them, are matters that hitherto were neither disputed 
nor explained, and with respect to which the church 
had, consequently, observed a profound silence. 
Nothing was dictated on this head to the faith of 
Christians, nor were there any modes of expression 
prescribed as requisite to be used in speaking of this 
mystery. Hence it happened, that the Christian 
doctors entertained different sentiments upon this 
subject without giving the least offence, and dis- 
coursed variously, concerning the distinctions in the 
Godhead, each following his respective opinion with 
the utmost liberty* In Egypt, and the adjacetft 
countries, the greatest part embraced, in this as Well 
as in other matters, the opinion of Ofigeri, who held 
that the Son was, in God, that which reason is in 

the Appendix to his book concerning the Heresies of the* ajtaf- 
stotfc age. — Herra. Witsius, Miscellanea Sacra, torn. i. lib. it, i 
Henr. Noris, Hist. Donat. augmented by the Ballerini, op. 
«oft>. iv. — Long's History of the Donatrsts, £ondofl, 1677. These 
are the sources whence we have drawn the accounts that we have 
given of this troublesome sect. 
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man, and that the Holy Ghost was nothing more 
than the divine energy, or active force. .This notion 
is attended with many difficulties; and, when, it is 
not proposed with the utmost caution, tends, in. a, 
particular manner, to remove all real distinction 
between the persons in the God-head, or, in ptiigc 
words, leads directly to Sabellianism. . - - r 

Tfcc me of X. In an assembly of the presbyters of Alexandria, 
the bishop of that city, whose name was Alexander, 
expressed his sentiments on this subject with a high • 
degree of freedom and confidence, maintaining, among 
other things, that the Son was not only of the same 
eminence and dignity, but also of the same essence, 
with the Father 1 . This assertion was opposed by. 
Arius, one of the presbyters, a man of a subtile tupo, 
and remarkable for his eloquence. Whether < j^is 
zeal for his own opinions, or personal resentment 
against his bishop, was the motive that influence 
him, is not very certain. Be that as it will, Jbe first 
treated, as false, the assertion of Alexander* oq 
account of its affinity to the Sabellian errors, which 
had been condemned by the church; and then, rush- 
ing into the opposite extreme, he maintained, that 
the Son was totally and essentially distinct from 
the Father; that he was the first and noblest of those 
beings, whom God had created out of nothing, the 
instrument by whose subordinate operation the 
Almighty Father formed the universe, and therefore 
inferior to the Father, both in nature and in dignity. , 
His opinions concerning the Holy Ghost are not so 
well known. It is however certain, that his notion 
concerning the Son of God was accompanied and 
connected with other sentiments, that were vcyry 
different from those commonly received among Chris* 
tians, though none of the ancient writers have given 
us a complete and coherent system of those religi^ijs f 
tenets which Arius and his followers really held "V 

1 See Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. v. and Tneodbret, l,i. 
m For an account of the Arian controversy, ibe cqtyej£,!j 
reader must consult the Life of Cojretafrtm*, by Euseiw; the ♦ 
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XL The opinions of Anus were no sooner divulged, cent.iv. 
than they found in Egypt, and the neighbouring p^Th^^^ 
vinces, a multitude of abettors, and, among these, of the Arian 
many who were distinguished as much by the ""*• 
superiority of their learning and genius, as by the 
eminence of their rank and station. Alexander, on 
the other hand, in two councils assembled at Alex- 
andria, accused Arius of impiety, and caused him 
to be expelled from the communion of the church. 
Arius received this severe and ignominious shock 
with great firmness and constancy of mind ; retired 
into Palestine; and thence wrote several letters to 
the most eminent men of those times, in which he 
endeavoured to demonstrate the truth of his opinions, 
amj that with such surprising success, that vast 
riurpbers were drawn over to his party ; and among 
these Eusebios, bishop of Nicomedia, a man distin- 
guished in the church by his influence and authority. 
The emperor Constantine, looking upon the subject 
of this controversy as a matter of small importance, 
apd as little connected with the fundamental and 
essential doctrines of religion, contented himself at 
first" with addressing a letter to the contending 
parties, in which he admonished them to put an 
end to their disputes. But when the prince saw 

various libels of A tb a nasi us, which are to be found in the, first 
volume of his works ; the Ecclesiastical Histories of Socrates, 
Sozomen, and Theodoret, the sikty-ninth Heresy of Epiphamus, 
am} other writers of this and the following age. But, among 
all these, there is not one to whom the merit of impartiality 
can be attributed with justice ; so that the Arian history stands 
ye,t. in need of a pen guided by integrity and candor,, and •■ 
unbiassed by affection or hatred. Both sides have deserved 
reproach upon this head ; and those who have hitherto written 
the history of. the Arian controversy have only espied the faults 
df one side; e. g. it is a common opinion, that Arius was too 
much attached to die opinions of Plato and Origen (see Petav. 
Dogrn. Theol torn. ii. lib. i. cap. viii.) ; but this commqn opinion . 
is a vulgar error. Origen and rlato entertained notions entirely 
different from those of Arius ; whereas jUe*aod*r, his antagonist, 
undoubtedly followed ^he manner of Origen, in ejtpiainiqg (n« 
doctrine .or tiie. ihree. persons., : Sjee Cudworfb's. JfaMfrPtMftl < 
System of the \jnivsrse. : 

VOL. I. 2 B 
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'«*• n. that hit admonitions were without effect, aed that 
^*"" the troubles and commotions, which the paaioaa of 
men too often mingle with religioos disputes* 
spreading and increasing dailj throughout 
he convoked, in the year 325, a great 
Nice in Bithynia, hoping and desiring that the 
deputies of the church universal would put an end 
to this controversy. In this general assembly, after 
many keen debates, and violent efforts of the twa 
parties, the doctrine of Arius was condemned ; Christ 
was declared consubstantial n , or of the i 
with the Father; the vanquished presbyter 
banished among the Illyrians, and his followers 
compelled to give their assent to the creed •, or 
confession of frith, which was composed on this 
occasion. 
^«"<»" XII. The council assembled by Constantine at 
"*' Nice, is one of the most famous and interesting 
events that are presented to us in frrlrsiiwlksl 
history ; and yet, what is most surprising, scarcely 
any part of the history of the church has 
unfolded with such negligence, or rather passed 
with such rapidity \ The ancient writet* are neither 
agreed with respect to the time or place in which 
it was assembled, the number of those who sat in the 
council, nor the bishop who presided in it ; and ~wq 
authentic acts of its famous sentence are now extant \ 
The eastern Christians differ from all others both 
with regard to the number and the nature of the 

• John Christ. Suicer has illustrated this famous creed fr*ro 
several important and ancient records, in a very laarned book 
published ae Utrecht in 1718. 

P See Ittigtus, Hist. Conctlif Weeeni. — Le Clerc, BiMhMtoqoe 
Ulster, et Uniterselle, ten. x. xxti.« — Baausebre, EHstabe do 
Jgeoiehastne, torn. i. The accounts, which the Oriental writer* 
hfcve given of this council, have been collected by Etteb. 
lewnfoot, ih his History of the RMidrcli* of AlexaftArfc. 
• < fee the Aurto^aai of Valesius apoa the fi (TsSlmlTiil 
. 'Hftttfry of Evfcebbte* and Jos. Sim. Assefittn. BiW. OrteittAl 
■ ' fefctaeat Vaticte. tefch I. The bktoty of tbj* cAfcdT «M 
written by Maruthas, a Syrian, but is lobg tfface loit. 
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Um* which were enacted 1n this celebVated coirtidl. dwr.iv. 
•The latter mention only tvrentjr canons ; but, in the 
-^tttaiatfe 1 tif thfc ftflrmer, they amount to a much 
-greater "wuiiibef r i It appears, however, by those 
Skw* which all parties have admitted as genuine, 
**hd also from other authentic records, not only that 
lAtfurwas condemned in this council, but that some 
bther points were determined, and certain meaSurefe 
•agreed upon, to calm the religious tuifcults that had 
W< loftg ttoubled the church. The controversy coo* 
refr\lr\g the time of celebrating Eftstei* was termit 
*foted * ; the troubles which Novatian had excited) 
ty bppQsing* the re-admission of the lapsed to the 
<&miriunibn of Hie church, were composed; the 
JVfoletian Bdrism was condemned \ and the jurisdiction 
of the greater bishops precisely defined and deter* 
fftifted 1 ^ With feevehil other matters of a like nature. 

v : ? '■';■. . ■ • • 

- r Th. Itiigius, Supplem. op, Clement Alex.— J. & Assemant 
torn. i. — Euseb. Itenaudot. 

%T • The decision, with respect to' Easter, was in favor of 
ehe custom of the western churches; aAd accordingly all 
phurches were ordered to celebrate that festival on the Sunday 
which immediately followed the 14th of the first moon that 
happened after the vernal equinox. 

ft * Meletius, bishop of Lycopolis in Egypt, was accused 
convicted of having offered incense to idols; and, in con* 
eequence thereof, was deposed by Peter, bishop of Alexandria, 
whose jurisdiction extended over all Egypt. Meletius, upon this, 
became the head of a schism in the church, by assuming to 
•himself the power of ordination, which was vested in the bishop 
jof Alexandria, and exercised by him in all the Egyptian churchesw 
Epiphanius attributes the dissensions between Meletius and 
Peter to another cause (Haer. 68.) : he alleges, that the vigorous 
proceedings of Peter against Meletius were occasioned by 
the laker's refusing to re-admit into the church those who had 
fallen from the faith during Diocletian's persecution, before 
4beir penitential trial was entirely finished* The former opinion 
is maintained by Socrates and Theodoret, whose authority il 
certainly more respectable than that of Epiphanius* 
• ti3* * The- confusion that Meletius introduced, by presuming 
(as Was ob ser ved in the preceding note) to violate the jurisdictioii 
wf Peter, the e&etropelittm of Alexandria, by conferring ordn 
nation in a province where he alone had * right to ordain, was 
rectified ;by the dounoH of Nice, which determined, that the 

8 B 8 
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cBsv.ir. But, while these good prelates were etripfayfei^fel 
^"~ their zeal and attention to correct the errors of tftfeefril 
thej were open the point of fatting into a *vevy eajtftisi 
one themselves ; for thejr -had almost tiame- 40^* 
resolution of imposing* upon the elefgr the ^ake ef 
perpetual celibacy, when Paphnutius pot a Stof^iS 
their proceedings, and warded off that u 
law*. 

Tbtbktory XIII. But, notwithstanding all these determine^ 
^unbe tions, the commotions excited by this cauls sm e w* 
jj"** * remained yet in the minds of many, and the spirfctif 
dissension triumphed both over the decrees of the 
council and the authority of the emperor.- For thtisl 
who, in the main, were far from being attached to 
the party of Arius, found many things reprehensible 
both in the decrees of the council, and in the forms 
of expression which it employed to explain the «&•* 
troverted points; while the Arians, on the cftfatf 
hand, left no means untried to heal their wounds, 
and to recover their place and their credit in Ihti 
church. And their efforts were crowned with. tbd 
desired success : for, a few years after the council of 
Nice, an Arian priest, who had been recommended 
to the emperor, in the dying words of his sister Con^ 
stantia, found means to persuade him, that &h& 
condemnation of Arius was utterly tiiijost, and wds 
rather occasioned by the malice of his enerriiesj thail 
by their zeal for the truth. In consequence of ifiis^ 
the emj>eror recalled him from banishment ■, in the 
year 330 x , repealed the laws that had been enacted 

metropolitan bishops, in their respective provinces, shoujd^ h%y§ : 
the same power and authority that the bishops of Rotno axeiTt 
cised over the suburbicarian churches and -countries* ..-* ,- : sj-« : 

w Socrates, Hist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. viiL compared withFrauj> : 
Balduinus, in Constant. Magn. and George CaK*tus» : .jjte,,Cqpg v 
jugio Clericorum. r. v : , : „,** 

q3» x The precise time in which. Arius.wss recgjU^ ^iro^^ 
banishment, has not been fixed with such perfect tfetfri&ty as ty* 
prevent a diversity of sentiment on that head. The Annptatjojis^ 
of the learned Valesius (or Valois) upen Sozomea'a; Hjsteqr, 
will throw some light upon this matter, audi make itprojbaj^i^ 

- . •: - • • • ;..;..••) V 
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gainst him* and permitted his chief protector Euse- cbn*. iv. 
jbMift of Nicomedia, and his vindictive. faction, to vex 
ftild ^oppress the partisans .of the Nicene council in 
various ways.. Athartasjus, bishop of Alexandria, was 
one of those who suffered most from the violent 
measures of the Arian party. Invincibly firm in his 
purpose, and* deaf to the most powerful solicitations 
and entreaties, he obstinately refused to restore Alius 
to< his former rank and office. On this account he 
was deposed,; by the council holden at Tyre, in the 
year 835, and was afterwards banished into Gaul, 
while Alius and his followers were, with great solem- 
jwty, reinstated in. their privileges, and received into 
the communion of the church. The people of Alex- 
andria, unmoved by these proceedings in favor of 
Aruts, persisted in refusing to grant him a place 
among . their presbyters ; upon which the emperor 
iwvdted ijim to Constantinople in the year 336, and 
ordered Alexander, the bishop of that city, to admit 
hifcn to his communion. But, before this order could 
be put in execution, Alius died in the imperial city 
m a very dismal manner y ; and his sovereign did not 
long, survive him. 

that Dr. 'M osheim has placed the recall of Arius too late, at 
feast by two years* Vakstus has proved, from! the authority of 
PMbostorgiusvand from ojher raost respectable monuments and 
rj$cord&i . |hat Eusebius of Nicomedia,, and Theognis, who were 
banished by the emperor about three months after the council 
ot Wee" (i.V. In 325) were recalled in '328. Now, in the writing 
by which they obtained their return, they pleaded the restor- 
ation of Acius, a* an argument for theirs, which proves that he 
was recalled before the year 330. The same Valesius proves, 
that Arius, the first head of the Arian sect, was dead before 
the council of Tyre, which was transferred to Jerusalem ; and 
that the letter*? which Constantine addressed to that council in 
faVdr/ef 'Arias and his follower*, were in behalf of a second «hief 
of that name) who put hkaself 1 at the bead of the Ariarawand 
who, in conjunction with Euzoius, presented to Constantino such 
s dohfessiotv of their feith, as made bam imagine their doctrine 
t^ bfe orthoclex, and procured' their reconciliation with! the 
cttlirtih at the Council of Jerusalem. ^ 

'■tfy-^ ; Thfe atonal manner dn which Arius is said* to have 
eii^it&oVby 1 hi» fcntrails fidKng out as he was discharging one 
of the natural functions, is a fact that has been called in question 
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XIV* After the doth of CwwtMtiM tteM 
90* of bit 900$, Ctastantius, who, is the dmiumof 
the empire^ became ruler of the east wa&iraratdp 
attached to the Arian party, whoae priwipiasiwi* 
also zealously adopted *y the esafjaeas, and; atdeefc 
bgr the whole court- On the other ha*d* GouHaalhM 
ai»d Constant* emperors of the weal, miinlaiitrd the 
decrees of the council of Nice in all the provided 
over which their jurisdiction extended. Hence aroao 
«atUe*s animostks and seditions, - tieecheroue plot* 
Hud open acta of injustice and violence between the 
contending parties. Council was assembled against 
council; and their jarring and cmtradktory decrees 
spiead perplexity and confusion throogfa the Christian 
world. » 

In the year 850, Oonstans w&s assassinated ; and, 
about two years after this, a great part of the western 
Mapire, particularly Rome and Italy, fell into'thi 
hands of Camtantius. This change was extremely 
Unfavorable to those who adhered to the decrees ii 
(he council of Nice. The emperor's attachment to 
the Arians animated him against their adversaries 
whom he involved in various troubles and calamities | 
and he obliged many of them, by. threats and punish* 
ment, to come over to the sect which he esteemed, 
and protected. One of these forced proselytes was 
Liberius, the Roman pontiff, who was compelled to 
embrace Arianism in the year 357. The Nicenq 

by some modern writers, though without foundation, since it is 
confirmed by the unexceptionable testimonies of Socrates, Soxo* 
men, Athanasius, and others. The causes of this tragical death 
have, however, furnished much matter of dispute. The ancient 
writers, who considered this event as a judgement of Heaven; 
miraculously drawn down, by the prayers of the just to punish, 
the impiety of Arius, will find little credit in our times, anions; 
such as have studied with attention and impartiality 'the history 
of Arianitgn. After having considered this matter with the 
utmost care, it appears to me extremely probable, that this 
unhappy man was a victim to the resentment of his enemies/ 
and was- destroyed by poison, or some such violent method. A 
blind and fanatical zeal for certain systems of faith, has in aft 
ages produced such horrible sets of cruelty and injustice. 
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party meditated reprisals, and waited only a eontfe-> q wt*^ 
nient time, a fit place, and a proper occasion, fa* *^ M 
executing theiv resentment. Thug the history of the 
church, under the emperor Constantius, presents to 
the reader a perpetual scene of tumult and violence, 
and the deplorable spectacle of a war, carried on bee 
tureen brothers, without religion, justice, or humanity* 
; XV. The death; of Constantius, in the year 36% under ju- 
chenged considerably the faoe of religious affairs, and l £££? 
diminished greatly the strength and influence of the 
Arian. party. Julian, who, by his. principles, was 
naturally prevented from taking a part in the oom 
tretfersy, bestowed his protection on neither side, but 
treated them both with an impartiality- which wq* 
the result of a perfect indifference. Jovian, his sue-* 
cessor, declared himself in favor of the Mkene deer, 
trine ; and immediately the whdb west, with a con- 
siderable part of the eastern provinoet, ehanged sides, 
conformed to the decreet of the eoanctl of Nice, and 
allured the Arian system; 

The, scene, however, changed again in the year Under va- 
364, when Valentine* and his toother Yalens, wewj^ 1 ™^, 
raised to the empim. Valentioian adhered to the 
deuces of the Nieene council; and heace ihe Arian 
sect, 9 • iew churches excepted, suffered extirpation 
id the west. Valpns, on the other hand, favored the 
Arians; and his seal for their cause exposed their 
adversaries, the Nicenians, in. the eastern provinces, 
to many severe trials and sufferings* These troubles,. 
h e wever, «ftded with the reign of this emperor, who 
fHl in a battle which was fought against the Goths - 
ih the year 278, and was succeeded by Gratian, a 
friend to the Nicenians, and the restorer of their 
tranquillity. His zeal for their interests, though; 
fervent and active, was. surpassed by that of his. 
successor, Theodosius the Great, who raised the 
secular arm against the. Arians, with a terrible degree, 
of violence ; drove them from their churches ; enacted 
laws, whose severity exposed them to the greatest. 
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onrr.tr. eatamrtie*'; and. rendered, throug hout Jus itominiapi* 
~"^" the decrees of the council triumph^ ovOTtatt^ppfe- 
sition* 80- that the public ^mofeasioa ofcthc^fAfeNfc 
doctrine -was : confined to the barbttougXarti;g*btofe- 
quered nations, such as the Burguraii8ift,lGk*h£,**i 
Vandals; . •■ -• ■ -.- ^rfj n; a-MPti!!?**- 

• During this long and vioknt xxmtest<to£wrie(£jtifce 
Nioenians and Arians,- the attentive an d^icnpaiVtial 
will acknowiege, that uojcistifiaUe':niea8iiiiea-;xeife 
taken, and great excesses comoMtted.oa botlvsidw: 
so that when, abstractedly- from the merits: e£z the 
eause, we only consider with what temper, *ao<Mbj 
what means the . parties defended their: reapectttfe 
opinions, it will be difficult! to determine whiflfc/of 
the two exceeded most the Ixwnds of probityy charity 
and moderation. . . „■ ■-,;*■ . -i«v 

variowtedt ■ XVI. The efforts of the Arians to maintain: their 
of Aram. €ttuge> wou id have been much more prejudicial :to the 
church than they were in effect, had jiot theL~ mem- 
bers of that sect been divided among4hemseWes,,a8d 
torn into factions, which viewed each other wkit the 
lritterest aversion. Of these the ancient writers* make 
mention under the names of Semi-Ariana, Euaefrians, 
Aetians, Eunomians, Acacian3, Psathyriaos, and 
others; but they may all be ranked with propriety 
in three classes. The first of these were the; primi- 
tive and genuine Arians, who, rejecting all those 
forms and modes of expression which .the modems 
had invented to render their opinions less shocking 
to the Nicenians, taught simply, " That the Sob was 
'* not begotten of the Father (i. e. : produced out of his 
" substance), but was only created out of nothing/ 
This class was opposed by the Semi* Arians, who, .in 
their turn, were abandoned by the Eunomians*? or 
Annmaeans, the disciples of Actius and Eunomius, of 
whom the latter was eminent for his knowjege and 
penetration. The Semi- Arians held* that the Son 

* See the Theodosian Code, torn. vi. p. 5, 10, ISO, 146; us 
also Godofred'* annotations upon ft. . ' ." . -~ V 
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mmipHuinwr L «. similar to the Father in hfo gfetetice, wr. it. 
mjfo* by nature * fcot * by a peculiar privilege ;~ and the ~^*~~ 
leading . men of this party were George x>f Laodicea 
and Bastlius of Ancyra V The Eus&mians, who were 
also-called Aetiens and Exucoatians, and may be 
reckoned in the number of pure Arians, maintained, 
that Christ was ir^o*™*, or «««]»* 1*9, i. e. unlike the 
Father, as well ia his essence, as in other respects*. 
Under this general division, many other subordinate 
sects: were comprehended, whose subtilties and refine- 
ments have not been clearly developed by the ancient 
writers. The Arian cause suffered as much from the 
discord and animosities that reigned among these 
sects, : as from, the labored confutations and the zeal- 
ous efforts, of the orthodox party. 

XVII. The Arian controversy produced new sects, ^ Apom- 
occasioned by the indiscrete lengths to which the"""***- 
oontending parties pushed their respective opinions ; my * 
and soch, indeed,, are too generally the unhappy 
effects of disputes, in which human passions have so 
large a part. Some, while they were careful in avoid- 
ing, and zealous in opposing, the sentiments of Arius, 
ran headlong into systems of doctrine of an equally 
dangerous and pernicious nature. Others, in defend- 
ing the Arian notions, went farther than their chief, 
and thus fell into errors much more extravagant than 
those which he maintained. Thus does it generally 
happen in religious controversies : the human mind, 
amidst its present imperfection and infirmity, and its 
unhappy subjection to the empire of imagination and 
the dictates of sense, rarely follows the middle way 
in the search of truth, or contemplates spiritual and 
divine things with that accuracy and simplicity, that 
integrity and moderation, which alone can guard 
against erroneous extremes. 

* » SeePrud. Maran's Dissert, sor les Semi-Ariens, published 
hr'Voigt's Biblioth. tfaresiolog. torn. ii. 

; b See Basnage's Dissert, de Eunornio, in the Lectiones Anti- 
que of Canisius, torn. i. where we find the confession and 
apology of Eunomius yet extant. See also Jo. Alb. Fabric. 
Bibliotheca Gnec. vol. viii. and the Codex Theodos. torn. vi. 
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Among those who fell into «ck e xtiuKi hgr tkrir 
inconsiderate violence in opposing the Aimm qnteat 
ApoUiaaris the younger, bishop of lanrfkra. nay he 
justly placed* though otherwise a man of chatuigwflked 
merit, and one who*e learned labors had rendered U 
religion the most important services. He stanusausly 
defended the divinity of Christ against the Avians; 
but* by indulging himself too freely in philosophical 
distinctions and subtilties, he was carried an far as 
to deny, in some measure, bis huwumitof. He main- 
tained, that the body which Christ amunmd, was 
endowed with a sensitive, and not a rational, soul ; 
and that the Divine Nature performed the functions 
of reason, and supplied the place of what we call the 
mind, the spiritual and intellectual principle in man \ 
and from this it seemed to follow, as a natural con- 
sequence, that the divine nature in Christ was blended 
with the human, and suffered with it the pains of 
crucifixion and death itself c . This great man was 
led astray, not only by his love of disputing, bat 
alio by an immoderate attachment to the Platonic 
doctrine, concerning the two-fold nature of the soul, 
which was too generally adopted by the divines of 
this age; and which, undoubtedly, perverted theie 
judgement in several respects, and led them into erro-r 
peous and extravagant decisions on various subjects. - 

Other errors, beside that now mentioned, are 
imputed to Apollioaris by certain ancient writers ; but 
it is not easy to determine how far they deserve credit 
upon that head d . Be that as it may, his doctrine 

$y c However erroneous the hypothesis of Apollinaris may 
have been, the consequences here drawn from it are not entirely 
just ; for if it is true, that the human soul does not, in any 
respect, suffer death by the dissolution of the body, the sarne^ 
must hold good with respect to the divine nature. 

d See Basnage's Historia H seres. Apollin., published by Voigt 
in his Bibliotheca Hreresiologica, torn. i. fascic. 1. p. 1—96, and 
improved by some learned and important additions. See al&q 
torn. i. fascic. iii. and p. 607 of tne latter work. The laws, 
enacted against the followers of Apollinaris, are extant in the 
Theodosian Code, torn, vi. See an accpunt of Ajpollinaris, an4 
his heresy, in the English edition of Basle's Dictionary., 
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was received by great numbers in almost all <he e**r. *; 
eastern provinces, though, by the dMFereht exptica* -^" , " . 
ttens ' that were given of it, its votaries were' Mib^ 
divided into Various sects. It did not, however, long* 
maintain its ground ; but, being attacked at the same 
time by the laws of the emperors, the decrees of coun- 
cils, and the writings of the learned, it sunk by. 
degrees under their united force. 

• XVIIL Marcellus, bishop of Ancyra, in Galatia, Melius 
may be ranked in the same class with ApoHinari*, * Ancyit * 
if we are to give credit to Eusebius of Caesarea* and* 
the rest of his adversaries, who represent his expK-' 
cation of the doctrine of the Trinity as bordering* 
upon the Sabellian and Samosatenian errors. Many 1 
however are of opinion that this Eusebius, and that 
bishop of Nicomedia who bore the same name, repre- 
sented with partiality the sentiments of Marcellus, on* 
account of the bitterness and vehemence which he' 
discovered in his opposition to the Arians, and their 
protectors. But though it should be acknowleged, 
that, in some particulars, the accusations of his gne» 
mies carried an aspect of partiality and resentment, 
yet it is manifest that they were far from being 
entirely groundless 5 for, if the doctrine of Marcellus 
be attentively examined, it will appear, that he con- 
sidered the Son and the Holy Ghost as two emana- 
tions from the Divine Nature, which, after perform- 
ing their respective offices, were at length to return, 
into the substance of the Father ; and every one will, 
perceive, at first sight, how incompatible this opinion 
is with the belief of three distinct Persons in the God*; 
head. Beside this, a particular circumstance, which: 
augmented considerably the aversion of many to Mar- 
cellus, and strengthened the suspicion of his erring in 
a capital manner, was his obstinately refusing, toward* 
the conclusion of his life, to condemn the tenets of his 
disciple Photinus 6 . ' 

c See Montfaucon's Diatriba de Causa Marcelli in Nova Col* 
lectione Patmm Gfaecorura, torn* ii. p. 51 ; as also Gtrvaise, 
Vie de S, Epiphane, p. 40« 
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ova* *. -v. XIX. . Photinus, • bishop . of Strmfom; • jnajV **■*& 
TbH^Tof propriety* be P^ c ed at the bead of those whom 4he 
PhodMM. Arfara controversy was the ocxawwn of ^seducing dftto 
the most extravagant errors. This prelate pubfritetft 
is the year 843,. his opinion* concerning the >ftaky; 
which were equally repugnant to the OPthocfaritf atod 
Arian systems; His notions, ivhich haw bow 
obscurely, and indeed sometimes inootifcisterftly repre* 
seated by the ancient writers, amount to tbk^ Srhen 
attentively examined : " That Jesus Christ wis barm 
a of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary;: that >a 
<4 certain divine emanation* or ray. (which he catted? 

* the word) descended upon this extraordinary aura^ 
u that, on account of the union of the divine wo^A 

* with his human nature, Jesus was called the^&wo/! 

* GW, and even God himself; and that Ihe *HftIjr 
44 Ghost was not it distinct person, but a <iele*tiali 
'* virtue proceeding from the Deity." • The-temerity 
of this bold innovator was chastised* net only by tfaea 
Orthodox in the councils of Antioch f and ■ M ikui/ 
holden in the years 345- and S47« and in that of Sir-? 
mium, whose date is uncertain, but also by the Ariafcs 
in one of their assemblies at Sirmium, convoked in 
351. In consequence of all this, Photinos was: 
degraded from the episcopal dignity, and died - in- 
exile in 372 g . ■• ' •• »]--■'*' 

Thehemy XX. After him arose Macedonius, bishop of Con- 
of Maoedo- gtantinople, a very- eminent Semi- Ariau doctor* wh*v 
through the influence of the Eanomians, was deposed^* 
by the council of Constantinople, in 360, and sent- 
into exile, where he formed the sect of the Macedo-, 
nians, or Pncumatomachians. In hi&exile, he declared*' 






1 According to Dr. Lardner's account, this council i>f An tiocb,' 
in 34*£ # was holden by the Arians* or Eusebians, and UQt J>y ibe 
orthodox, as our author affirms. See Lardner's Credibility, &cV 
vol. ix. p. IS ; see also Athanas. de Synod. N. vi. vif. comjpared" 
with Socrat. lib. ii. cap. xviii. xix. , 

s Or in 375, as is concluded from Jerome's Chronic) e.-r^Matt. 
Larroque, de Pbotino, et, ejus* muitipHqi condenmatipne.— 
Thorn. Ittigius, Historia Photini, in Ap. ad librum de Heere- 
siarchis /Evi Apostolici. 



4fekh titecwtrnast freedom those setttirae©ts wBffcfc he <»nt<w. 
had, ibrmerty either concealed, or*; at least, taught 
irith jnuch r€ircumspectionv He considered the Hely 
fihtoft hat <f a divine energy , diffused throughout the 
*S universe, and not as a person distinct from* the 
tf igather and thia SonA'V -This opinion hod many 
partisans in the Asiatic provinces ; but the council 
assembled by jTheodosius, kr 381 , at Constantinople, 
(ito which the second rank,' among the oecumenical, er 
general councils, is commonly attributed,) put a stop 
by its authority to the growing evil* and crushed this 
riaiag sect before it had arrived at maturity. . A hun- 
dred and fifty bishops, who were present at this coun* 
dH* gave the finishing touch ta.what the council, of 
Nice had left imperfect , and fised^ in a full and deter* 
initiate manner* the doctrine of three persons in one 
God, which isrstUl received among the generality of 
Christians. ? This. veneVable assembly, did <not stop 
here ;• they branded, with infamy, all the errors, and 
set a mark of execration upon all the heresies, thai 
Were hitherto known; they advanced .the bishop of 
Constantinople, on account of the eminence and extent 
of the city in which he resided, to the first rank after 
the -Roman -.pontiff, and determined several other 
points, which they looked upon as essential to the. 
well-being of the church in general 1 . : ; ; ;<..,■ 

-XXL The phrensy of the ancient. Gnostics, which ThePri^i- 
had been so .often vanquished, .and in . appea^Wlfife 1 - anl<l, " 
removed* by the various remedies that .had been used; 
for that purpose, broke out arnew in Spain, It jpas \ 
transported thither, in the beginning of this century, 
by a certain person named Marc, of Memphis Jft - 
Egypt, whose converts at first were not very numerous. 
They increased, however, in process of time, . and 
counted in their number several persons highly emi- 
nent for their learning and piety. Among others, 

; h Socrat. IJist. Eccles. lib. iv. cap. iv. 

* Socrat. lib. v. cap. viii. Sroooien, lib. vii. cap. vii. - 
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tr. Prisciliiati, a layman, distinguished by his birth, for- 
tune and eloquence, and afterwards bishop of AWlfl, 
was infected with this odious doctrine, and became 
its most zealous and ardent defender. Hence he wate 
accused by several bishops, and, by a rescript obtained 
from the emperor Gratian, he was banished with his 
followers from Spain"; but he was restored, Isonfe 
time after, by an edict of the same prince, to bis 
country and his functions. His sufferings did not 
4nd here ; for he was accused a second time, in 9S4r\ 
before Maximus, who had procured the assassination 
of Gratian, and made himself master of Gaul ; and, 
fay the order of that prince, he was put to death at 
Treves with some of his associates. The agents, 
however, by whose barbarous real this sentence was 
obtained, were justly regarded with the utmost Abhdfi 
rence by the bishops of Gaul and Italy m -; for Chris- 
tians had not yet learned, that giving over Atretics 
to be punished by the magistrates, was tithe* art act 
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q3* k This banishment was the effect of a sentence pronounced 
against Prisciilian, and some of his followers, by a synod eon* 
yened at Saragossa in 380 ; in consequence of which, jdacius 
and Ithacius, two cruel and' persecuting ecclesiastics, obtained 
from Gratian the rescript above-mentioned. See Sulpit. Seven 
Hist. Sacr. lib. ii. cap. xlvii. 

OCJ- l Upon the death of Gratian, who had favored Prisciilian 
toward the latter end of his reign, Ithacius presented to 
Maximus a petition against him ; whereupon this prince appointed 
a council to be holden at Bourdeaux, from which PrwcilHan 
appealed to the prince himself. Sulp. Sever, lib. ii. cap* xJix. 
pw287. 

ft^T m It may be interesting to the reader to hear the cha- 
racter of the first person that introduced civil persecution into 
the Christian church. " He was a man abandoned to the most 
" corrupt indolence, and without the least tincture of true piety. 
".He was talkative, audacious, impudent, luxurious, and a slave 
" to his belly. He accused as heretics, and as protectors of 
° Prisciilian, all those whose lives were consecrated to the pur- 
" suit of piety and knowlege, or distinguished by acts of morti* 
" fication and abstinence/' &c. Such is the character which 
Sulpitius Sever us, who had an extreme aversion to the senti- 
ments of Prisciilian, gives us of Ithacius, bishop of Sossuba, by 
whose means he was put to death; 
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of piety of justice 11 . [No: this abominable doc^ «eN*ir. 
iritte waft reserved for those times, when religion 
"was to become an instrument of despotism, or a pre- 
text fbt the exercise of pride, malevolence, and veoge- 
awee*]] 

The death of PrisciUian was less pernicious to thfc 
jjrogress of his opinions, than might naturally have 
b&en expected. His doctrine not only survived hiify 
but was propagated through the greatest part of 
Spain AM Gaul; and even bo far down as the sixth 
«etttury, the followers of this unhappy man gav* 
much trouble to the bishops and clergy in those pro- 
vinces. 

■ XXII. No ancient writer has given an accurate Their doc 
account of the doctrine of the Priscillianists. Many triDe * 
authors, on the contrary, by their injudicious repre* 
mentations of it, have highly disfigured it, and added 
new degrees Of obscurity to a system which was before 
Sufficiently dark and perplexed. It appears, however, 
#ta>m authentic records, that the difference between 
their doctrine, and that of the Manicheans, was not 
Very considerable. For * they denied the reality off 
••Christ's birth and incarnation; maintained* that 
'*■ the visible universe wad not the production of thft 
'*' Supreme Deity, but of some daemon, or malignant 
** principle ; adopted the doctrine of aeons> or emana- 

* tibns from the divihe nature ; considered human 

* bodies as prisons formed by the author of evil, to 
u enslave celestial minds ; condemned marriage* and 
" disbelieved the resurrection of the body." Their 
rules of life and manners were rigid and severe ; and 
4be accounts which many have given of their lasct* 
Vidusness and intemperance desefrve tiot thfc least 
credit, as they are totally destitute of evidence an4 
authority. That the Priscillianists were guilty of 



- b &e Strip; Sever. Hfist. Saor. edit. Letp*. 1709, when Martin* 
die truly *p6*tdlict& bishop of Touw, im to Miliums, * aovaai 

* esse et iniMiditUBi nfcfas ut cause** ecefesi» judex teeuU jadi* 

* caret/ See also Dial. iii. de ?it& Martini, cap. xi. p* 49Si 
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«*• 4is&imulation upon some occasions, and 1 deceived their 
adversaries by cunning stratagems, is true ; . but that 
they held it as a maxim, that lying and perjury were 
Jawful, is a most notorious falsehood, without even 
the least shadow of probability °, however commonly 
this odious doctrine has been laid to their charge. In 
the heat of controversy, the eye of passion and of 
prejudice is too apt to confound the principles and 
opinions of men with their practice, 
inferior XXIII. To what we have here said concerning 

those sects which made a noise in the world, it will 
not be improper to add some account of those of a 
less considerable kind. 

Audaeus, a man of remarkable virtue, being excom- 
municated in Syria, on account of the freedom and 
importunity with which he censured the corrupt and 
licentious manners of the clergy, formed an assembly 
of those who were attached to him, and became, by 
his own appointment, their bishop. Banished into 
Scythia by the emperor, he went among the Goths, 
where his sect flourished, and augmented considerably. 
The ancient writers are not agreed about the time in 
which we are to date the origin of this sect. With 
respect to its religious institutions, we know that they 
differed in some points from those observed by other 
Christians ; and, particularly, that the followers of 
Audaeus celebrated Easter, or the Paschal feast, with 
the Jews, in repugnance to the express decree of the 
council of Nice. With respect to their doctrine, 



° See Simon de Vries, Dissert. Critica de Prisciilianistis, 
printed at Utrecht, in 1745. The only defect in this dissertation 
u the implicit manner in which the author follows Beausobre's 
History of the Manicheans, taking every thing for granted which 
is affirmed in that work. See also Franc. Girvesii His tori a Pris- 
cillianistarum Chronologica, published at Rome in 1750. We 
find, moreover, in the twenty-seventh volume of the Opuscula 
Scientifica of Angelus Calogera, a treatise entitled Bachiarius 
Illustrates, seu de Priscilliana H acres i Dissertatio ; but this dis- 
sertation seems rather intended to clear up the affair of Bachia- 
ritiSj than to give a full account of the Priscillianists and . their 
doctrine.. 



